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PKEFAOE. 


Tmt  first  miusioD.  of  the  Board  was  in  India,  " 
.and  the  history  of  its  missions  naturally  com- 
mences there.  Other  considerations  led  the 
writer  to  hegin  with  the  Sandwich  Islands/ 
and  then  to. go  through  with  the  history  of 
the  Missions  to  the  Oriental  Churches.  The 
volumes  stand  properly  in  the  following  order : 
The  IiroiA  Missions,  the  Sandwich  Islands 
Mission,  and  the  Missions  to  the  Oriental 
Chubches.  It  may  he  hoped  that  Others,  in 
due  time,  will  add  the  history  of  Missions  to 
THE  Nobth  Aherioak  Indians,  and  to  Africa, 
China,  and  Japan. 

While  advancing  years  deter  the  present 
writer  from  undertaking  the  history  of  other 
missions,  he  is  thankful  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  that  he  has  been  thus  far  sustained  in 
a  labor  so  delightful.  And  he  gratefully  ac-  . 
knowledges    the    kind    reception   which    the  - 

'  SwPnfaee  to  the^utory^(A<  MMms  of  Uu  Awteriean  Board 


V    .  PREFACE. 

churches  have  given  to  the  volumes  ahreadj 
issued. 

When  it  was  said  at  the  outset,^  that  the 
missions  of  the  Board  might  he  embraced  in 
three  volumes,  the  number  an^TffllportaTrce'tjf  *- 
the  facts  to  be  recorded  were  greatly  under- 
estimated. Though  they  have  been  much  con- 
densed thus  far,  the  history  of  several  missions 
remains  unwritfen.  '  . 

A  tabular  view  of  Missionaries  to  India  is 
added,  showing  the  date  and  duration  of  their 
connection  with  their  respective  fields;  and 
also  a  list  of  the  Publications  in  the  several 
missions,  and<«  copious  Index. 

'The  {iuthor  gladly  acknowledges  his  obligar 
tions  to  several,  friends,  conversant  witl\  the 
working  of  these  missions,  for  (suggestions  that  (. 
have  added  materially  to  the  value  of  the  his- 
tory. 

Should  the  facts  recorded  in  this  volume  in 
any  measure  strengthen-  the  faith  of  others  iu 
the  future  of  the  missionary  work,  as  they 
have  that  of  the  writer^  he  will  feel  that  he 
has  not  labored  in  vain. 

AugtatiwU. 

^  Praflwe  to  the  Sandwich  Idcmdt  Mimm,  p.  xOL 


NOTE  EXPLANATORY  OF  THE  MAPa 

I 

The  Maps,  illustrative  of  tfae  three  pruic!p«l  missions, 
were  drawn  by  missionaries  for  tiiis  work.  The  one  for 
the  Miadara  Misuon  was  drawn  in  India,  with  great  care  to 
make  it  perfect;  the  othera  in  this  country,  and  necessarily 
with  a  less  amount  of  labor.  The  following  statement  by 
Mr.  Capron,  of  the  Miidura  Mission,  is  believed  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  three  maps. 

In  deference  to  as^,  the  spelling  of  certain  well  known 
names  is  leil  unchanged.  The  spelling  of  the  other  names 
is  a  transliteration  of  the  native  names,  with  the  aim  to 
give  a  nearly  accurate  representation  of  the  soundk  For 
this  purpose  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  vowels  are 
limited  to  two  sounds  eteh,  one  long  sound,  and  gne  short 
sound,  aa  follows : — 

a  short,  as  a  in  Ciibo,  Cnboo ;  or  «  in  ftm. 

ft  long,  as  a  in  father,  far.     ,  , 

e  short,'as  «  in  <dat,  f«ll. 

6  long,  as  «  in  caf«,  fete ;  or  a  in  fate. 

i  short,  as  t  in  happiness,  ptn. 

I  long,  as  t  in  mosqutto,  ptque ;  or  m  in  f««L 

o  short,  as  o  in  polite,  wholly. 

0  long,  as  0  in  poet,  post 

n  short,  as  m  in  congruous,  full. 

fl  or  fl  long,  as  u  in  ruin,  rule ;  or  oo  in  fodl. 

ai,  as  ai  in  at'sle ;  but  at  final,  as  ay  in  Mondty. 

•n,  u  in  the  German  Haus ;  or  ou  in  found. 
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NOTES  EXPLANATORY  OF  THE  1£APS. 


ITiia  i«  BubstantiaUy  the  Towel  aystem  of  Sir  William 
Jonea  .nd  of  later  Orientaliata,  which  hu  been  adopted, 
•lap,  b7  acme  Missionary  Soci^Uea,  and  is  increasingly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Missionariqs.  It  is  lesa  important  to  indicate 
the  pronunciation  of  the  consonants,  except  to  say,  that 
Aey  have  in  general  the  same  sound  as  k  the  Euelish 
•Iphabet. 
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CHAPTER  I.         . 

THB  BOABD  AJf D  ITS  FIB8T  MISSI0HiJEaE8. 

^1810-1815.    ,      . 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Pof- 
eiffn  Missions  is  Ibe  old'est  histitntion  in  the  ViHnaHoQaf 

^  the  AdmH* 

jDuited  States  for  sending  missiouarie?  to  «»"  »<»»*• 
foreign  nnevAngelized  n&tibns.  It  was  formed  at. 
Bradford,  Massachusetts,  in  June,  1810,  by  the  Cten- 
eral  Association  of  that  State.  The  immediate  cause 
of  its  formation  was  an  application  from  several 
joung  men -in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
.  desirons  of  becoming  missionaries.  -  The  Board,  as 
originally  formed,  consisted  of  nine  members,  be- 
longing to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  %  and  the 
young  in6n  ..weAadvised  to^pnt  themselves  under  its. 
direction,  and  await  the  guidance  of  Providence. 
The  Arst  meeting  of  the  Board;  as  an  incorporated 
body,  was  in  Connecticut.  /> 

The  connection  so  long  maintained  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  grew  out  of  a  sug-  it«e>«MM- 
gestion,  at  its  second  meeting,  to  the  Gen-  *>«■ 
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eral  Assembly  of  tbat  chnrch,  to  form  a  similar  body 
among  themselves.  The  Assembly  replied,  that  the 
bnsiness  of  foreign  missions  would  -be  better  man- 
aged by  aiiingle  Board;  that  the  Assembly's^ engage- 
ments in  domestic  missions  made  it  inconvenient,  ai 
that  time,  to  attempt  the  work  of  foreign  missions]; 
and  that  their  churches  rejoiced  in  the  niissiouH 
orgfauized  by  tlij^^nierican  Board,  and  would  aid  in 
their  support  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  Upon 
hearing  this,  the  Board  elected  eight  commissioners 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Others  were  added 
at  the  same  time  fi^m  the  Congregational  Cbnrches 
in  New  Hampshire,'  Vermontj^  and  Bhode  Island, 
and  ibns  i^e  Board  prepared  itself  to  act  as  a  nar 
tional  institntion.i 

The  rise  of  this  Board  among  a  large  body  of 
Rnntetcwi.  Christian  churches  as  their  acknovledged 
tormauoB.  agent,  was  by  no  means  a  fortuitous  event. 
Thongh  it  was  the  first  organization  of  the  kind  in 
this  country,  similar  ae^sociations  had  preceded  it  in 
Qugland,  aa  the  Baptist,  London,  and  Church  Mifr- 
{iouary  Societies.  The  more  interesting  facts  con- 
sieoted  with  these  institutions  had  been  pablitthed 
in  the  "  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,"  com- 
menced in  1803;  in  the  "  Panoplist,"  commenced  in 

>  For  a  particaUr  account  of  the  origin,  charter,  conititution,  mem- 
>«nhip,  ecclesiastical  relationt,  etc.,  of  the  Board,  ace  Memorial  Vnl- 
line  of  (Ac  Firtt  Fifty  Yiari  of  ike  Amsrkan  Board  qf  Cammiuionen 
;'ar  Fortign  MMau.         \ 
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18()5}  and  in  tbe  "  General  Assembly's  Missionary 
Magazine,"  comtaenced  alsio  in  1805.  In  tlmt  year, 
Dr.  Griffin  pFeacl>ed  a  sehnon  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he 
eloquently  pleaded  for  the  heathen  world.  In  1807 
Dr:  Carey,  of  the  Seranipore  Mission,  acknowledged 
tbe  gift  of  $6,000  to  his  mission  by  American  Chris- 
tians, in  consequence  of  losses  by  fire  at  oeranipore. 
Dr.  Parish,  in  a  sermon  before  the  Massachusetts 
Domestic  Missionary  Society  in  1807,  spoke  of  a 
growing  conviction  of  the  valne  of  Christianity, , 
making  it  "a  good  time  to  send  missionaries  to 
every  nation,  to  extend  the  Redeemer's  kingdom." 
1[n  jilay,  1808,  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
recommenced  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  for  this, 
J  among  other  tjiings,  "  that  God  wrtnld  bless  the 
efforts  to  Christianize  the  heathen,  and  extend  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel."  In  the  same  year,  Dr. 
Abiel  Holmes,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  an 
anniversary  diaconrse  in.  Boston,  hailed  tbe  ap* 
proaching  day,  "  when  the  Pagan  idolater  shall  oast 
his  idols  to  the  ':nioles  and  to  the  bats ;  when  the 
Indian  Powows  shall  lie  silenced  by  the  songs  of 
Zion  ;  when  the^edas  of  the  Hindoo  and  the  Koran 
of  the  Mohammedan  shall  be  exchanged  for  tlie 
Holy  Bible ;  when  the  religion  of  Brahma,  the  In- 
stitutes of  Menu,  the  rites  of  the  Lama,  the  Zend 
of  Zoroaster,  and  even  the  laws  of  Confucius,  shall 
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be  Boperseded  by  the  glorioas  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God.*'i 

With  snch  experiences  among  the  more  eminent 
fathers  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  what  more  natural^  more  inevitable  in- 
UMorih.  ^^^*^'  *^"°  *•!**  some  of  ijj^  more  intelli- 
■""^  gent  and  impressible  yoang  men  should 
catch  the  spirit,  and  propose  engaging  personally 
in  a  foreign  mission?  The  first  movement  of  this 
sort  was  among  the  Congregationalists.  It  began 
with  Samuel  J.  Mills,  whose  self-consecration  dates 
as  early  as  1802.  At  Williams  College,  in  1807,  he 
unbosomed  himself  to  Gordon  Hall  and  others.  In 
1808,. those  young  men,  while  members  of  college, 
formed  a  society  "to  effect,  in  the  persons  of  its 
members,  a  misjsion  or  missions  to  the  heathen." 
This  society  the  young  men  afterwards  carried  with 
them  to  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where 
it  was  joined  by  Adoniram  Judson,  Samuel  Newell, 
and  Samuel  Nott,  gradttntes  of  as  many  different 
colleges.  'The  streams  were  there  united  in  one, 
and  flowed  out  thence  into  the  heathen  world. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  only  on 
the  high  places  o^Zion  ha^  the  evangelical  light 
then  fallen.  Only  \  few  among  the  ministers  or 
candidates  for  the  mftaistry,  and  still  fewer  amoug 
the  laymen,  had  intelligently  taken  hold  of  the 
work.     The  young  men  kept  their  society  a  secret, 

»  8«e  lifi  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wonxtter,  toI.  U,  cluip.  2. 
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Under  the  apprehension  that  the  idea  of  a  foreign 
mission  would  be  unpopular  in  the  chn^ches ;  and 
the  constitution  of  the  society  was'uot  luude  public 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.      ^  -' 

The  names  of  the  yonng  men  appended  to  the 
memorial  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Board, 
were  Adoniram  Jndsoii,  Samuel  Nott,  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  and  Samuel  Newell.  James  Richards  and 
Luther  Bice  had  signed  the  pap^r,  but  their  names 
were  taken  off,  lest  the  association  shdiild  be  alarmed 
by  th»^^  number.  Gordon  Hall,  though  among  the 
earliest  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  work,  did  not 
come  to  the  seminary  in  time  to  take  a  proigi- 
nent  part  in  these  incipient  measures,  but  was  soon 
recognized  as  among  the  leaders.^  Such  alSin  was 
Adoniram  Judson,  though  among  the  last  in  the 
time  of  his  self-consecration. 

The  practical  question  for  the  Board,  at  that  time, 
was  the  safety  of  nndertaking  Ihe  support 
of  these  young  men  as  missionaries.  If  «•*""<»• 
now  appeared,  as  it  did  in  the  formation  of  the 
Board,  how  desirable,  ih  great  enterprises,  is  the 
combination-  of  youthful  ardor  with  the  wisdom  and 
caution  of  age.  The  Board,  while  approving  tlie 
pnr|)ose  of,  the  young  men,  had  advised  them  to 
pnrsue  their  stu'dies  until  .the  finances  of  the  insti- 
tution should  justify  their  going  forward.  But  so 
anxious  were  they  to  be  ou  their  way,  that  Mr. 
Judson,  sharing  largely,  in  the  impatience  of  his 
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brethren,  was  permitted  to  visit  England,  %nd  there 
learn  whether  the  Directors  of  the  Loudon  Mis. 
sionary  Society'  would  assist  them. 
.  It  was  well  that  the  London  Society,  while  expres- 
sing a  willingness  to  take  the  missionaries  under  its 
exclusive  direction,  declined  to  connect  itself  wfth 
the  American  Board  in  the  conduct  of  missions. 
TiwiiMMcM  Mft***"^  "'fi''^  soon  brought  to  a  happy 
•"^l^-  issue.  Passages  to  India  were  offered,  both 
from  Salem  and  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  mission- 
aries  were  pressing  for  leave  to  go. 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  it  was  thought,  would  be  more 
^  useful  to  the  cause  by  remaining- longer 
*""**  at  home ;  and  he  found  his  grave  in  the 

ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Western  Africa,-  while  on  a 
mission  in  the  interest  of  the  Negro  population  of 
this  country.  ''■ 

On  the  feth  of  February,   1812,   Gordon   Hall, 
onHiution     Adouiram  JudsoH,  Samuel  Newell,  Samuel 

of  the  ml*. 

•ioautat.  Nott,  and  Luther  Rice,  received  ordination 
'as  foreign  missionaries  at  the  Tabernacle  Church  in 
Salem.  The'sermon  was  preached  by  l)r.  Woods, 
and  the  scene,  as  witnessed  by  the  author,  was  one 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Drs.  Woods,  SpriAg,  Morse, 
Griffin,  and  Wor£est«r,  who  laid,  their  hands  niran 
the  heads  of  the  five  missionaries,  and  the  mission- 
aries themselves,  have  all  gone  from  earth,  most  of 
them,  .long  since ;  though  Mr.  Nott  died  as  late  aa 
the  year  1868. 
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This  ordiuation,  in  connection  with  the  s4Ung  of 
the  missionaries,  prodnced  a  great  effect*  on  the 
Christian  cominnuity.  It  showed  that  the  w,ay  to 
^btaiu  funds  is  to  go  boldly  forward  in  the  path  of 
dntj.  '  Within  three  weeks  after  the  ordination,  the 
contributions  exceeded  $6,000. 

The  instructions  of  the  Prudential  Committee  to 
the.  missionaries  are  remarkable  for  their  xh^ir to- 
forecast  and  wisdom;  and,  at.  the  same  '*'"*"°"" 
time,'ibr  the  absence  of  positive  directions  as  to  the 
field  to  "Be  occupied.  On  that  point,  they  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  The  heathen  world  was  not  ^hen 
open  and  known  aa  now.  / 

At  Philadelphia,  where  Messrs.  Hall  and  Bice  and 
Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Nott  embarked  in  the  ship  ^^^  g,^^ 
Harmony,  on  the  28th  of  February,  the  •"*" 
churches  contributed  nearly  a  thousand  dollars. 
Messrs.  Judson  and  Newell,  with  theif  wives,  gaile^ 
from  Salem,  in  the  brig  Caravan,  on  the  19th  of 
February.  These  were  tbe  only  opportunities  for  a 
passage  to  India  during  many  months,  as  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  com- 
menced in  the  following  June. 

The  Caravan  reached  Calcutta  on  the-  17th  of 
June,  1812,  and  Christians  of  different  de-  gjn„,ri,p^ 
nominations  gave  their  American  brethren  •«*=^""^ 
a  kind  and '  courteous  reception.  Among  those 
Triends,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomason,  an.  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Carey,  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
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rion  at  Serampore,  deserve  special  mention.  The 
Ber.  David  Brown,  of  the  EpiHcopal  Church,  who 
would  have  been  a  cordial  friend,  died  three  days 
before  the  arrival  of  the  first  company.  , 

Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  House  of  Coni- 
Hoctu*  >tu-    mons  empowered  the  East  Ihdia  Court  of 

tude  of  tha  .  , 

(onnmwDt.  Directors  to  close  India  against  education 
and  the  gospel;  and  desperate  efforts  were  iiow  ^iug 
made  in  Parliament  to  extend  this  power  through 
another  twenty  years.  The  controversy  wasat  its 
height  in  England  wlien  the  American  missionaries 
arrived  at  Calcuttjiy -'but  tlii  ^wwer  of-the  refonniifg 
influences  at  that  ti4;ie,  jwas  scarcely  suspected  in 
India.  Nor  did  the  InSi^  rulers  rightly  estimate 
all  the  forces  witkrVij^^h  they  had  themselves  to 
deal.  With  so  great  a  disparrty  between  the  physi- 
cal force  of  the  governors  and  governed,  and  with 
no  sympathy  between  them,  thejrulers  imlurally 
dreadeid  whatever  tended  to  the  elevation  of  their 
subjects.  Gojmniercial  freedom  they  drcaided,  as  en- ' 
_  daggering  the  profits  of  their  tnide^  and  Chris- 
tianity, because  of  the  reforms  it  would  require. 
Yet  the  period  fo^ 'a  change  of  policy  had  come^ 
Mfiny  European  traders  Iiad  already  forced  their 
way  into  Beugal^^nd  tl;ie  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests'bf  England  had  become  too  strong 
to  allow  of  their  expulsion.  But  the  India  govern- 
ment supposed  it  could  still  exclude  the  gos|tel. 
Accordingly,  Messrs.  Newell  and  Judson/immedi- 
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atcly  on  their  arrival,  were  ordered  to  return  by  the 
Caravan,  and  ihibrnied  ti>at  the  vessel  would  not 
be  allowed  to  sail  without  them.*  They  were  thus 
thrown  into  great  perplexity  and  distress.  Their 
Christian  friends  at  Calcutta  and  Seranipore  deeply 
sympathized  with  them,  and  earnestly  pleaded  for 
.them  with  the  government  oflScials.  Snecial  prayer 
was  also  made  in  their  behalf.  The  order  was  at 
length  so  far  modified,  that  they  were  allowed  to  go 
to  any  place  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  East 
India  Company,  provided  they  went  at  once.'  But 
where  to  go,  they  knew  not.  Their  thoughts  had 
been  turned  somewhat  to  Burmah,  before  leaving 
home,  but  information  received,  after  landing,  dis- 
couraged a  movement  iivj;hat  direction.  They  there- 
fore turned  their  eyes  westward.  Just  then  they  re- 
ceived letters  from  their  brethren  in  the  Harmony, 
dated  at  the  Lsie  of  France,  silting  that  the  Gover- 
nor* of  that  Island  was  desirons  of  having  mission- 
aries there,  and  oil  the  neighboring  island  of  Mada- 
gascar. As  the  Isle  of  France  was  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Company,  Messrs.  Newell  and 
Jiidson  resolved  to  go' there  by  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  August,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newell  qnibarked  for  that  island  in  a  vessel 
that  afforded  acconunodiitions  for  oqly  twoTp^sen,- 

•  The  reailer  will  ■nitdemt Aiid.  thnt  this* was  not  becauM  they 
ftmcricans,  >>ut  bccnnse  they  were  raissionariei. 

*  Marahman;  toI.  i.,  p.  488. 
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gers,  with  the  expectation  that  Mr.  and  Mrn.  Jud- 
.     80Q  wonh]  soon  follow. 

The  Harmony  arrived,  with  Messrs.'  Hall,  Nott, 
Mid  Rice,  four  days  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  New- 
ell ;  and  meeting  with  the  same  reception  from  the 
.  government,  they  came  to  the  same  determination. 
They  were  detained  at  Calcutta,  however,  until  the 
latter  part  of  November.  An  unfriendly  eflicial 
then  reported  them  as  beihg'  still  in  the  country, 
and  the  government,  without  seeking  explanation  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  delay,  chose  to  regard  them  as 
having  forfeited  all  claim  to  further  iudulgence,  and 
decided  to  send  them  to  Eiigla:nd  by  the  fleet  then 
about  to  sail.  Mr.  Marshniap  says  that  the  orders 
were  for  them  to  mess  >vith  the. gunner.  This,  to 
those  la,dies  and  their  husbands,  would  have  1)een  a 
sort  of  "  middle  passage,"  and  U'was  right  for  them 
f-  to  flee  from  such  oppression.  The  fleet-was  lying  a 
hundred  miles  below  the  city,  and  th%y  were  to  be 
gent  down  under  guard.*- 

Messrs.  Jndspn  and  Bice,  hearing  of  a  ^vessel 
■-fnr,  tnm  ''^""tJ;  f®  *'>e  IsIc  of  Fraucc^  went-^i  board 
•*^""*^  at  midnight,  with  Mrs.  Judson,  having 
prevailetl  on  tlfjk  commander  to  receive  them.  The 
police  followed  tbepi  down  the  river,  and  forbade  the 
vessel's  going  to  sea  with  theifl  on  board.  ■  They  ac- 
cordingly landed,  without  knowing  what  to  do.  But 
a  kind  J^rovideuce  had  interposed,  and  a  lettefwbi 
*.  Mtrsbmiin,  vol.  i.,  p.  489.  * 
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•oon  put  into  their  hands  with  pennidsit)!!  to  em- 
bark. Hiring  u  boat,  and  rowing  day  aiuj  uiglit. 
thej  overtook  the  vessel  just  as  she  was  preparing  , 
to  weigh  anchor  for  the  last  time.  It  appears  that 
the  Governor-general  (Lord  Minto)  on  being  in- 
formed of  their  flight,  recollected  that  he  had  al- 
ready given  them  permission  to  go  to  the  Isle  of 
Prance. 

Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott  effected  their  escape  also, 
not  without  suspicion  of  a  connivance  ou  the  part  of 
the  authorities.  Thej  had  received  what  was  called 
a  general  pass,  and  obtaibed  passage  in  a  vessel 
bound  to  Bombay,  bnt  to  touch  at  Gej'lon,  and  were 
regularly  reported  as  (lasseugers.  The  police  made 
search  for  them,  but  not  where  they  mn»t,  have  been 
known  to  be.  Their  voyage  was  long,  and  their 
funds  running  low,  they  decided  to  incur  the  risk  of 
proceeding. to  Bombay,  where  they  arrived  in  Febru- 
ary, 1813,  after  a  passage  of  eleven  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nefvell's  passage  to  the  Isle  of 
France  was  long,  perilous,  and  distressing.  siekDMuid 
They  were  driven  about  the  Bay  of  Bengfal  un.  Ncmu. 
for  a  month,  and  at  length  the  Yessel  sprung  a  leak,, 
and  was  obliged  to  put  into  Goringa,  ou  the  Goro- 
maudel  coast,  for  repairs.  This  was  well  for  Mrs. 
Newell,  as  it  gave  opportunity  for  iier  to  recover 
from  a  dangerous  illness.  On  the  19th  of  Septem- 
^  ber  they  reembarked,  hoping  for  a  short  passage  to 
iihe  Isle  of  Frauce.    Three  .weeks  after  leaving  Go- 
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ringa,  and  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
Mrs.  Newell  gave  birth,  pi^ematurely,  to  a  daughter. 
In  a  storm  both  she  and  hfer  infant  took  cold,  and 
the  babe  soon  died.  The  mother  was  thrown  into  a 
consnmption,  and  not  long  after  arriving  at  Port 
Louis,  the  liusbaud  found  himself  compelled  to  re- 
linquish all  hope  of  her  recovery.  When  informed 
of  the  near  approach  of  death,  her  response  was, 
"Qloriotts  intelligence."  She  said  she  had  uever 
repented  leaving  her  native  country,  and  that  the 
consideration  of  having  left  it  fol*  t|^e  cause  of 
Christ,  now  atforded  her  great  consolation.'  She. 
died  on  the  30th,  of  November,  1812,  and  an  iron 
railing  —  lately  renewed  —  marks  the  place  of  her 
burial.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Newell  to  Mrs.,A^wood, 
the  mother  of  his  wife,  was  read  at  the  time  with 
deep  interest  byth^i^ands  ;  and  there  are- thousands 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  who  would  be  in- 
terested in  its  perusal.  ,        iei?*' 

Mrs»  Newell  probably  accomplished  more  by  what 
seemed  her  nntimely  death,  than  ^he  cohid  have 
done  by  a  long  life.  The  memorial  of  her  cultivated 
mind  an(|  unwavering  devotion  to  .tKe  mis.>«ionury 
cause,  soon  afterwards  published  by  Dr.  Woods,  se- 
cored  for  her  a  high  place  in  the  affection  of  the 
Christian  community,  which  she  still  retains.' 

Messrs.  Jndson  and  Rice  were  detained  at  Calcutta 

'  memoir  ofilri.'Harritt  Neavll,  p.  92. 

•  The  eighth  edition  of  tliis  Memoir  now  lie»  bcrore  me. 

■■  ■,■;■■•■'.  ;■  .  ^    - 
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'  till  the  SOtli  of  November,  the  day  of  Mrs.  Newell** 
death,  and  arrived  at  Port  Louis  on  the  Brief »- 
17th  of  January,  finding  their  bereaved  i'«n  loui«. 
brother  of  course  in  great  a£9iction.  Tiiey  were  ttn 
gethcr  about  a  month,  when  Mr.  Newell  embarked 
for  C^Jon,  and  they  liever  met  again  on  earth. 
*  The  missionaries  now  formed  two  bsnds.  Indeed 
they  had  become  such  very  soon  after  ar-  ^,  ^^.^ 
riving  at  Calcutta.  On  the  27th  of  Aug-  """*°'^- 
nst,  Mr.  Judsoi^wrote  to  the  Ba|)tist  missionaries  at 
Serampore,  that  he  and  Mrs.  Judson  had  changed 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  bapfism,  and  de- 
1  >  sired  to  be  baptized  by  immersion.  Mr.  Rice,  not 
long  after,  mat^  the  same  request.  We  now  sec 
how  these  trials,  so  inscrutable  at  the  time,  contrib- 
uted to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  It  was  the  divine  purpose  that  tiie  mis- 
sion shoftld  have  a  far  more  extended  inflii^nce  for 
good  than  had  been  originally  conteinplat(K|.  The 
two  brethren  withdrew  from  their  connednou  with 
the  Board  ;  and,  at  the  Isle  of  France,  di^-ided  that 
Mr.  Rice  return  to  the  United  States  to  enlist  the 
Baptist  churches  in  foreign  missions,  in  which  he 
happily  succeeded.  Mr.  Judson's  attention  was  now 
turned  to  Pulo  Pen^ng ;  and  as  there  was  no  oppor- 
thnity  to  sail  thith'er  from  Port  Louis,""  he  went  with 
xis  wife  to  Madras,  whci*  they  were  once  more 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Their  only  resort  vr&a  a  vessel  bound  to  Rangoon. 
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In  this,  after  a  teoijMjNtaous  and  dang'^rons  voya^, 
they  arrived  at  lihat  cily  on  the  13th  of  July.' 

Snch  was  the  providt>utiut~4irruiigeineut  for  an 
nMMnii^  American  Baptist  niisiiion  to  Burnialt  and 
*vwu.  the  Karens.  The  uupleas^iut  feeling  ainang 
the  supporters  of  the  American  Board  occasioned 
by  the  "unexpected  jdivision  ,df  the  inissibn,  gave  . 
phite  at  length  to  gratitude  on  seeiug  the  beneficent 
designs  of  the  Mead  of  the  Ghnrcb. 

The  situation  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott,  at  feom- 
fSSSTA'  ^y^  '^'^  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  arrf- 
ElSur"    vaUof  intelligence,  tliat  th|  United  States 
bad  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.     The  dec- 
laration was  made  about  the  time  of  their  arriva'l  at 
Calcutta;  but,  happily  for  them,  there  was  then  ^ 
ocean  telegraph  with  its  rapid  transmission  of  in- 
telligence.    It  was  probably  in  conseq^enW  of  this 
ont^eak  of   war  that    the  Supreme  Government 
,  wrote  to  Sir  Evan  Ne|)ean,  Governor  of  Bombay,  -^ 
»  man  of  liberal  views,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  —  directing  him  to  send  the  American  mis- 
siouaries  to  England.     The  Governor  was  exceed- 
ingly reluctant  to  carry  out  these  orders,  and  sus- 
pended the  execution  of  them,  in  consideration  of 
.the  illness  of  Mrs.  Nott  and  of  Mr.  Hall ;  bat  when 
informed  of  their  convalescence,  he  engaged  a  pas- 
sage for  them  at  an  expense  of  JBiOO.     WjHiam  T. 
MoD^I,  Escj.,  was  in  the  confidence  of  Sir  Evan,  and 
proT©a^  a  very  valuable  friend  to  the  niissionaries, 
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-  both  in  India,  and  afterwanrds  in  England.'ne  ad- 
vised them  to  explain  their  case  to  the  Governor. 
They  did  so ;  and  their  memorial  was  so  satisfaotorj, 
that  hn  wrote  in  their  behalf  to  the  Qovemor-gene- 
ral.  A  new  difficalt;  now  arose.  A  sch«>oner,  called 
the  Alligntor,  had 'arrived  at  Calcutta,  from  Sulem, 
bringing  books,  letters,  and  funds  for  the  mission- 
aries, with  a  fetter  from  Sir  John  B'orlase  Warren; 
Admiral  of  tlie  British  fleet  on  the  Halifax  station, 
describing  the  Alligator  as  a  missionary  vessel,  sent 
ont  to  conimnnicate  with  Americaii  miNsionarios  in 
India,  and,  as  snch,  granting  her  protection,  Meot 
tion  is  Ijnade  of  this  vessel  in  the  Report  of  the 
B<Ard  ror  1813,  and  there  is  evidence  of  intei'est 
having  been  used  by  the  Prudential  Committee  with 
the  Admiral,  to  procnre  protection  for  her;  bqt  we 
have  no  copy  of  the  precisfe  terms  used  by  the  Ad- 
miral in  speaking  of  the  vessel,    ^be  was  seized, 

'  condemned,  and  her  crew  were  sent  to  En^gland  as 
prisoners  of  war,  in  th6  belief  that  she  .had  forfeited 
lUH^  neutral  character  by  cruising  off  the  Cape  of 
Good.  Hope  to  apprise  American  vessels  o(  the  dec- 
laration of  war.^  The  government  allowed  the  let- 
ters and  supplies  to  be  forwarded  to  Bombay,  but 
J;ook  occasion  to  suspect  some  political  plot  in  the 
mission,  under  the  pretense  of  religion,  and  renewed 
the  order  for  sending  the  missionaries  to  England. 
Their  passages  were  accordingly  engpaged  in  a  v<;!«Hel 
then  about  to  sail.  '  In  another  memorial    they 
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showed  to  the  Governor,  that  they  had  no  coiHiec- 
tion  with  tlie  w,ar.  . 

Receiving  a  letter  from  Mr.  Newell,  then  in  Ceji 
ihn««>  Ion,  favoring  their  coming  to  that  island, 
^-  whicb^was  nuder  the  government  of  the 

Orown,  they  ashed  permission  to  go  thither.  Not 
,  obtaining  this  'permission,  they  saw  no  way  of  re- 
'maining  in  the  East,  but  by  departing  secretly  for 
that  isl&nd.  Lieut.  John  Wade,  an  Aide  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Bombay  Station,  regarded 
them  as  the  means j>f  his  conversion-  and  informed 
them  of  a  vessel  to  sail  in  a  few  hours  for  Colombo, 
in  Ceylon.  He  made  all  needful  arrango/nents,  and 
saw  them  safely  on  board  the  vesaol  at,  the  month  of 
the  harbori*^Mrs.J^ol!t  and  her  child  remained  be- 
hind. After  they  had  gone,  Mr.  Wade  prepared  and 
circnlttted  a  defense  of  their  conduct,  though  at  a 
personal  sacrifice.*      « 

"  In  reflecting  on  onr  present  situation,"  Mr.  HalU ' 
.  wrat*i  during  the  voyage  to  Coclrin,  "  I  have  feura 
lest  we  have  sinned  in  leaving  Bombar  as  we  have. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  hdve.  waited  and  trusted  in  the 
Lord  to  deliver  us  in  his  own"  way.  Yet,  after  all,  I 
know  not  why  it  was  not  as  right  for  us  to  e8ca|)e 
from  Bombay,  &i  it  was  for,  Padl  to  esca])e  from 
Damascus." 

An  interesting  event  is  noted  by  Mr.  Hall  in  Ims 
joBrual,  showing  the  care  of  a  kind  Providence.    As 

.  »  Bardwell'a  Life  </  fiv'lm  Hall,  p.  93. 
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they  wer^  leaving  the  small  boat  to  go  ou  board  the 
native  vessel,  their  young  friend,  Lieutenant  Wade, 
suddenly  thought  of  the  possibility  of  th^ir  landing 
on  the  coast,  and  wrote  with  his  pencil  to  au  offider, 
to  whom  he  had  formerly  named  the  missionaries, 
"Take  good  care  ol'  my  friends  Hall  and' Nott," 
which  soon  proved  of  essential  service ;  for  they  had 
not  been  long  at  sea  before  they  learned  that  the 
destuHttion  of  their  vessel  was  Quilon,  on  the  coast, 
and  not  Ceylon,  so  that  they  were  without  funds  and 
without  friends.  Having  persuaded  the  captain  to 
land  them  for  a  few  hours  at  Cananore,  they  were 
kindly  received  by  Colonel  Lockhi^rt,  the  officer 
above  named,  who^  assisted  them  in  negotiating  » 
draft  on  Bombay,  and  gave  them  a  favorable  intro- 
duction to  Cocjiin.  They  landed  at  Cochin  on  the 
30th  of  October,  and  ^were  received  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
the  magistrate  of  the  place,""  with  great  kindness, 
and  provided  with  gratuitous  accommedaticuis  ;  and, 
while  waiting  for  a  passage  to  Ceylon,  they  visited 
the  Jews  and-  Syrian  ChriMtians  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

But  new  tronhlcs  awaited  them.  They  were  ex- 
pecting, on  the  5th  of  /November,  to  leave  the  next 
morning,  when  their  kind  host  informed  them  that 
he  had  received  orders  from  Bombay  to  see  tliHt 
they  were  returned  to  that  place  by  tiie  first  oftpoK- 
tunity.  "  Thanks  unto  God,V  writes  Mr,  -Hall, 
•*  none  of  these  things  move  me  f    I  find  pleasure 
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in  the  reflection,  that  God  has  ordered  this  for  some 
wise  and  good  end.  He  breaks  np  our  plans  only 
that  He  may  accomplish  his  own,  which  are  infi- 
nitely ^tter."  * 

Sir  Bvan  Nepean  was  not  well  pleased  with  their 
An  btoB(ht  private  departure  from  Bombay,  as  it  mieht 

Wok  toBom* 

W-  subject  him  to  censure  from  the  General 

GoTcrnment  for  imputed  connivance,  or  delinquency. 
After  reaching  Bombay  they  were  confined  ten  days 
to  the  vessel,  and  then  w^e  brought  to  the  police 
office,  and  required  to  ugn  a  bond,  in  the  sum  of 
four  thousand  rnpees,  not  to  leave  the  place  without 
permission.  This  4liey  declined  to  do.  Tliey  also 
refused  to  give  their  parole  to  the  same  effect,  or 
even  to  promise  that  they  would  remain  till  Mon- 
day!' Being  remanded  to  the  ship,  they  sent  to  the 
Governor  a  resiiectful  and  very  able  memorial,  with 
which  he  was  so  far  satisfied  as  to  allow  them  to  oC- 

T 

cupy  a  house  in  the  city. 

'Meanwhile  the  Frudential  Comtyittee  at  home 
^olS?'  ^^re  %oing  everything  in  their  power  for 
JSLm'*^  tbe  relief  ot  the  mission.  The  Hon.' John 
H.  Harington,  and  Drs.  Carey  and  Brown,  were 
requested  to  act  as  their  committee  at  Calcutta ;  but 
before  the  arrival  of  their  comjnunication,  Dr.  Brown 
was  dead,  and  Judge  Harington  was  away.  On 
hearing  of  ^the*  death  of  Dr.  Brown,  they  appointed 

f  Memoir  of  Gordon  Hall,  p.  57.  ■     • 

•  Tncj't  Hittorj  of  Ike  American  Board,  g,  4a> 
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the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomason  to  sapply  the  Tltcan^y, 
and  he  with  Dr.  Carey  requested  the  Hon.  George 
Udny,  for  many  years  a  menibe^  of  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Calcutta,  to  act  in  theiplace  of  Judge 
Huriugtou.  The  services .  rendered  by  these  coiu- 
mig)«iouer8  are  grateftilly  remembered. 

On  the  16th  of  December  their  friend,  Mr.  Money, 
informed  the  two  brethren  that  he  had  just  been 
^ith  the  Governor,  who  stated  that  no  orders  had 
been  deceived  from  Calcutta  concerning  their  stay, 
and  being  still  uijder  positive  orders  of  the  Supreme 
Government  to  send  them  away,  he  must  now  send 
tliem.  On  the  20th,  pie  senior  magistrate  of  police 
officially  notiied  them,  that  a  passage  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them  to.  England  on  bdkrd  a  vessel  which 
was  to  sail  after  two  days.    At  this  critical  stMOMtAn 

"  appMl  to  Om 

moment  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott  made  an  tormmt.. 
appeal  to  his  Excellency,  not  only  as  Governor,  but 
as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  has  always  been 
admired  ""for  its  ability.  ^  Tli9  closing  panigraph 
should  have  a  place  in  history.  "It  is  our  ardent 
wish,"  they  say,  "  that  your  Excellency  would  com- 
pare, most  seriously,  such  an  exercise  of  civil  au- 
thority upon  us  with  the  general  spirit  and  tenor  of 
our  Saviour's  cmuniands.  We  most  earnestly  entreat 
you  not  to  send  us  away  from  these  heathen.  We 
entreat  yon  by  the  high  probiibility  that  an  official 
perinisHion  from  the  Supreme  Government  for  us  to 
vemaiu  here  will  shortly  be  received.    Wc' Entreat 
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yon  by  the  time  and  moneMtlreadj  expended* on  onr 
mission,  and  by  the  pra^^^  and  hopes  attending  it, 
not  utterly  to  defeat  its  pious  object  by  sending  iis 
from  the  country.  We  entJ-eat  yon  by  the  spiritual 
^miseries  of  the  heathen,  daily  perishing  before  your 
eyes,  and  under  your  Excellency's  government,  not 
to  prevent  ns  from  preaching  Christ  to  them.  We 
entreat  yon  by  the  blood  of  Jesns,  which  He  shed  to 
redeem  them.  As  ministers  of  Him,  who  has  all 
power  in  Heaven  and  on  earth,  and  who  with  his 
ascehding  voice  commanded  his  ministers  to  go  and 
teach  all  tuitions,  we  entreat  you  not  to  prohibit  ns 
from  teaching  these  heathen.  By  that  holy  religion 
throngh  which  yon  hope  to-be  saved,  we  entreat  you 
not  to  hinder  us  from  preaching  it  to  these  perish- 
ing idolaters.  By  all  the  solemnities  of  the  judg- 
ment day>  when  your  Excellency  must  meet  your 
subjects  before^^lod's  tribnu^il,  'we  entreat  you  not  to 
hinder  us  from  preaching  to  them  that  Gospel, 
which  is  able  to  prepare  them,  as  well  as  you,  for 
that  awful  day^  .  .  .  ,  We  entre&t  yonr  Ex- 
cellency not  to  flmpose  the  prayers  and  eflbrts  of  the 
Church,  by  senflTiig  back  those,  whom  it  has  sent 
forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  preach  his  gosi>el 
among  the  heathen;  and  we  earnestly  beseech  Al- 
mighty God  to  prevent  snch  an  act,  and  now  and 
ever  to  guide  yonr  Excellency  in  thai  way  which 
•hail  be  most  pleasing  in  his  sight." 

The  appeal  was  so  far  successful  that  the  brethren 
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received  official  notice,  next  morning,  that  the  Gor- 
eruor  would- await  further  instructions  from  Calcutta. 
This  note  was  dated  December  21,  1813. 

The  occasion  for  this,  humanly  speaking,  we  mnst 
seek  in  events  then  transpiring  in  England,  of  which 
vague  rumors  must  have  a^lready  reached  India.  As 
these  events  involved  the  opening  of  India  to  the 
gospel,  they  should  have  an  explicit,  though  con- 
cise, statement  in  this  history,  which  will  be  given 
in  the  next  chapter.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  open- 
<«  ing  of  India  and  the  entrance  of  the  American  Miu- 
siou  were  contemporaneous  events. 


--'  '*  ;  /  \  f 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THB  OPBNIXO  OF  INDIA  TO  TBB  008PSL. 

^'      -1758-1812.       •    '  ' 

The  East  India  Company  received  a/charter  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1600.  It  was  formed 
for  purposes  of  trader  and  while  only  a  commercial 
liiMiiTdi*-  '"^y  '*  '*®''™8  to  haire  taken  conHi^erabie 
po^ttoo-  -  ifiterest  in  the  religions  instruction  of  the 
natives.  A  few  missionaries  were  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  India  in  its  ships,  and  were  encouraged  in 
their  labors.    A  similar  spirit  was  evinced  by  the 

4 

English  Parliament. 

This  favorable  disposition  continued  nntil  the  celc- 
Anmark-  brated  battle  of  Plas8ey,in  1757.  But  as 
•bi«ehuf«.  g^j^u  jjg  |j,g  military  genius'  of  Clive  had 
transformed  the  company  of  merchants  intg  sove- 
reigns of  a  great  empire^all  desire  to  impart  knowl- 
edge to  the  people  of  India  ceased,  and  repug- 
nance to  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
seemed  to  increase,  as  British  influence  extended 
and  the  facilities  for  doing  good  were  multiplied. 
.Whether  this  was  qwing  to  ignorance  of  the  Uospel, 
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or  aTersion  to  it, —though  most  probaWy  to  both/ — 
the  great  body  of  the  "old  Indmns,"  as  those  who 
bad  resided  long  in  India  were  called  after  returuing 
iiome,  came  at  length  to  regard  its  introdnction  into  ' 
India  with  even  morbid  apprehension.  There  were 
intelligent  men  who  did  not  share  in  these  vicwa, 
and  some  who  attained  to  distinction. 

The  cliarter  of  the  East  India  Company  had  to 
be  renewed  by  Parliament  once  in  twenty  Hortiitoto 
years,  and  a  clause  had  been  inserted  in  "'^  ■  • 
the  proposed  charter  for  the  year  1792,  favoring  the 
sending  of  missionaries  anS  schoolmasters  to  India. 
The  Court  of  Directors  in  England  had  then  become 
crowded  with  "  oW  Indians,"  and  the  British  empire 
in  the  East  seemed  to  them  likely  to  melt  away  as 
soon  as  the  ministers  of  religion  touched  its  sitores. 
Their  apposition 'had  its  parallel  only  in  th^t  p«t 
forth  by  the  same  class,  on  a  similar  occasion,  twenty 
years  later.  V  ' 

*  The  clause  was  omitted,  and  India  was  left,  for 
another   long    period,  to  the  mercies  of  Triumph  or 

"  thaoppod- 

'  Leadenhall  Street.  ""^ — ^  "on. 

<  The  clnef  originator  of  the  movement  for  opening 
India  to  the  Christian  religion,  had  been  <^„^ 
Mr.  Charics  Grant.  ,  Going  thither  at  an  °~"- 
early  age,  he  was  appointed  in  1773  a  writer  in  the 
Bengal  establishment,  and  rose  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  Calcutta.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  moral  ai)d  religious  improvement  of 
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the  natives,  and  was  himself  a  liring  recommenda- 
tion of  the  gospel.  In  17^6  he  drew  up  a  plan  for 
a  "  Mission  to  Bengal,"  ^d  after  ft  vain  endeavor  to 
gain,  the  approval  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Governo^ 
genj^rai«  he  sought,  throqgh  Bomaiue,  Newtonf,  Pos- 
tei^Cecil,  and  Simeon,  to  secure  the  aid  of  Ghris- 
AeonitCT  tians  in  England.  These  gentlemen  ad- 
Kogi*"!-  dressed  a  letter  to  William  Wilberforce, 
8oii|iti«g'bisc(^peratiott  in  Parliament.  The  letter 
was  drawn  uj*'  by  Mr.  Grant,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  JHrst?  occasion  on  which  Wilberforce's  at- 
tention was  specially  dra\yu  to  the  subject  of  mis- 
sipns  to  Indiia.  The  projject  languished,  however, 
till  the  retiim  ot'MifSWIftnt  to  England  in  1790. 
He  then  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  Wilberforce,  in 
bringing  t|{e  question  distinctly  before  the  English  ^ 
Government ;  but  with  the  result  already  indicated. ' 

Yet  God  was  preparing  an  agency,  at  that  tim^, 
wigbSr"  ^"  *  most  nnprolnising  quarter,  which  was 
u«1^mJ.    to  lead  the  way  to  victory  and  triumph. 

William  Carey 'was  born  in  a  village  of.North- 
wntiam  amptonshire,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1761. 
c»«»y-  jjjg  ftttl»er  was  schoolmaster  of  the  village, 
and  he  received  what  was  then  rjegarded  in  country 
villages  as  a  good  education.  His  scientiflo  tastes 
were  exhibited  at  an  early  age.  His  room  was 
jsrowded  with  insects  collected  to  mark  their  devel- 
opment, and  he  never  walked  abroad  without  scru- 
tinizing the  hedges,  and  minatctly  examining  the 
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structure  of   every  plant  he    gathered.     Though 
rustic  in  his  nianuers,  his  appearance  Was  prepos- 
sessuig,  and  his  more  ^intelligent  friends  thought 
they  discerned  in  him  the  seeds  of  future  promise. 
At  the   ag9  of  twelve,   having  obtained   a  Latin 
vocabulary,  he  committed  nearly  the  whol^  of  it  to 
memory, *nd  carefully  studied  the  brief 'sketch  of 
a  gramntat  in  tlie  introduction.^ 
*A8  hip  piirents  were'  poor,  he  was  boun4  appren- 
tice, aft  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  a  shoemaker.    In  a 
small  collection  of  books  in  the  shoemaker's  shop,  » 
was  a  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  inter- 
spersed with  Greek  words,  which  he  copied,  and  took 
for  translation  to  an  educated  man  in  tlie  neighbor-  - 
hood,  and   this  was   the  commenc^meut  of  th(»e 
linguistic  studies  which  so  diatiuguished  his  after 
life.    His  "master  died  after  he  had  'served  as  an 
apprentice  two  years,  and  lie  engaged  hinikclf  as  & 
journeyman  shoemaker  to  one  of  the  flock  of  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Scottf^ie  commentator.     His  pastor 
was  impressed  by  his  intelligence  and  modesty,'and 
used  to  nemark  that  the  young  man  would  prove  no 
ordirfary  character.'    He  attended  Mf.  Scott's  min-   "^ 
istry  at  Bavenstone,  and  regarded  his  conversion  as 
the  result  of  God'-«  blessing  on  .^hose  ministrations. 
Up  to  this  time  his  tronnectioii  had  been  with  the 
Church  of  England.    At  the  age  of  eighteen  he</ 
joined  a  small  independent  church  at  Hackleton, 

>  Mwrshman'a  Lifi  of  Carmf,  TOl.  I.  p.  1. 
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and  soon  after  commenced  preaching  at  that  village, 
.  which  he  continued  for  three  ^ears  and  a  half,  going 
once  a  month  to  preach  at"  his  native  village,  ten  * 
miles  distant.  During  this  time  a  citange  in  his 
views  lid  him  to  join  the  Baptists,  th".  John  Byland 
makes  this  statement  of  his  baptism  :  "  On  the  5th 
of  October,  1783,  I  baptized  a  poor  journeyman 
.shoemaker  in  the  river  Nen,  a  little  beyond  Dr. 
Doddridge's  chapel  in  Northampton." 

Mr.  Carey's  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Andrew 
c*nj'»        Fuller 4)f  Kettering,  his  future  associate  in 

•ffnrtoixl         IB. 

inflaran.  the  cause  of  missions,  commenced  in  1787, 
and  continued  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Fuller's  career  in 
1815.  The  perusal  of  "  Cook's  Voyage  round  the 
World  "  led  him  to  contemplate  tlie  inonil  degrada- 
tion of  the  heath^i,  and  to  form  the  design  of  car- 
rying to  Ihem  the  gospel.  The  project  engrossed 
his  mind  and  h^art.  He  prepared  a  large  map, 
composed  of  several -sheets  pasted  together,  <hi  which 
he  entered  what  he  was  able  to  glesm  concerning  , 
the  popniatidtv religion,  and  natural  characteristi<iB 
of  every  .country  then  ki^own  ;  and  this  he  sus- 
pended on  the  wall  of  his  little  workshop.  While 
at  work  his  eye  was  often  raised  to  the  map,  and  t>Q 
was  musing  on  the  condition  of  the  various  heathen 
tribes,  and  devising  the  means  of  evangelizing  them. 

Mr.  JAarKhman  states,  that  Carey  had  little  en-    v 
vSjrf'hli     couragement  fronS  his  ministerial  brethren. 
taMw'  ,  "  At  a  meeting  of  ministers  in  Nortbarap- 
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ton,  Mr.  Borland,  senior,*  called  on  the  yonng  men 
aronud  him  to  proiMise  some  topic  for  discussion,  On 
wliicli  Mr.  Ctti-fy  arose  and  proposed,  *  The  duty  of 
Christians  to  attempt  the  spread  of  the  gospel- 
among  heathen  nations.'  The  venerable  divine  re- 
ceived the  proposal  with  astouishnieait,  and,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  denounced  the  proposition  with  a 
frown,  and  thundered  out,  'Young  man,  sit  down. 
When  God  pleases  to  convert  the  huuthen,  He  will 
do  it  withoat  your  aid  or  mine.'  "  Evdb  Mr.  Fuller 
was  startled  by  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  pro- 
posal.'   - 

In  1789  Mr.  Carey  published  an  address  on  mis- 
sions, hoping  thus  to  rouse  his  denoniina-  Fonniiti«no( 
tion.  This  was  followed,  in  1791,  by  the  soct.V™' 
publication  of  an  "  Inquiry  on  Missions."  The  celer 
brated  sermon, which  may  be  regarded  a6  tfie  fonn-, 
dation  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  India,  wa^  not 
preached  nntil  May,  1792.  In  this  he  explaiived 
and  enforced,  that  we  are  (1.)  to  expect  great  things 
from  God,  and  (2.)  to  attempt  great  things  for 
God.  In  October  following,  a  Missionary  Society; 
was  formed  at  Kettering,  with  Andrew  Fuller  for  its  - 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  Carey  offered  to  embark  for  any 
country  which  the  Society  might  select.  .The  fiHst 
,  snbscription  amounted  to  thirteen  poundfl  two  shil- 
'  lings  and  sixpence.  It  was  the  harbinger  of  the 
miyions  8ii|ce  laid  oii  the  altarof  this  silbred  cause. 
.    4  »  Manhman,  rol.  i.  p;  )0.      "    _,?*;■.,?    «■  : 
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The  London  ministers  of  tite  Baptist  denottiina- 
Lnk«mnn<    tion  stood  aloof.    The  only  minister  in  the 

MM  of  mill' 

btm.  great  metropolis  from  whom  Mr.  Carej 
received  any  sympathy,  was  the  venerable  John 
Newton,  of  the  Established  Ghnrch.  Irtdeed,  com- 
paratively few  of  bis  brethren  in  the  country  reaUy. 
sympathized  with  him.  Among  these  were  Fuller, 
Sutcliff,  Ryland,  and  Pearce,  all  men  near  Jiis  own 
age.  Some  of  the  speeches  made  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  in  1796,  wheu 
a  proposal  was  made  to  establish  a  foreign  mis- 
sion, strongly  remind  one  of  the  anti-missionary 
8i)eeehes,  four  years  earlier,  in  the  Board  of  Proprie- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company.*  x 

The  Baptist '  Missionary  Society  was  formed  in 
The  .nugo-  1792,-*he  year'preceding  the  action  of  Par- 
""'*"*•  liameqt  on  the  Charter  of>the  East  India 
Compariy.  The  antagonist  but  apparently  very  un- 
equal forces  were  now  organized  and  in  the  field,  —  < 
the  one  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Indik,  the  other  to 
exclude  it.  The  opposition  was  never  more  decided 
than  near  ttie  close  of  this  period  ;  but  we  can  no- 
tice <nily  |he  leading  facts,  until  we  oome  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  American  missionaries  at  Calcutta  in 
1812. 

Mr.  John  Thomas,  an  eccentric  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  who  had  goiie  to  Calcutta  in  1786,  * 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Grant,  for  three  years,  in  rais- 
"■  I  See  Manhman,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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jionary  labors  among  the  uatives,  at  aa  expense  of 
^thousand  poonda.  Returning  to  England  iu  1792, 
Mr.  Thomas  opened  a  correspondence  with  ^^  ^^ 
Mr.  Careyy  and  was  a88o<!iated  with  him,  SJEIIpu!'" 
by  the  qewlj  formed  Society,  in  a  mission  to  be  sent 
to  Bengal.  , 

The  question  then  arose,  how  they  were  to  reach 
Indial  The,  storm  raised  by  the  proposed  n<i»toi««h 
modification  of  the  Charter  ^as  then"  rag-  ""''^''• 
ing,  and  left  no.  hope  of  their  obtaining  leave  to  go 
in  oiie  of  the  Couipuny's  vessels,  or  to.  go  at  all.  .A 
passage  was  at  length  obtained  in  a  Diuiish  vessel, 
and  the  party  landed  at  Calcutta  on  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, 1793.  Having  come  iu  a  foreign  ,ve8Stil, 
cleared  at  a  foreign  port,  they  passed  unobserved. 
Want  of  thrift  on  the  pa^-t  of  Mr.  Thomas  0„p„p,a. 
subjected  Mr.  Caripiy  and  his  family  to  very  «""**°'"'- 
great  embarrassments.  They  had  -no  letter  of  credit, 
and  the  committee  at  Kettering  had  neither  the 
Itnowledge  of  business,  nor  the -funds  necessary  for 
such  a  provision.  Mr.  Thomas  was  hunted  by  for- 
mer creditors,  an'd  induced  to  resume  his  mCdical 
practice  alj  Calcutta,  and  Mr.  Carey,  for  a  time,  was 
dependent  jfor  shelter  for  lys  family  of  seven  on  ijie 
generosityl  of  an  opulent  native.  Twenty  years  after, 
whentlie  Wod  mixsionarv  had  attained  an  influen- 
tial  positibn  iu  Calcutta,  he  placed  this  native,  who 
bad  meaJiwhile  lost  hi^  property,  in  a  situation  of 
6ase  and  comfort. 
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Without  money  or  friends,  Mr.  Carey  remoyea 
into  the  Soouderbmids,  ^   a  vast  tract  of  jungle 
Kontli  »t  Calcutta  is  called,  and-  began  to  build  huts 
for  his  family  in  a  neighborlrood  where  persons  were 
4  „„j  p„,.  often  carried  oflF  by  tigers.    From  this  dan- 
U4IIC*.         gerous  situation  he  was  rescued   by  Mr.     S| 
George  Udny,  of  the  Company's  service,  atterwards        \H 
a  friend  of  the  America|i   missionaries,  a  man   of 
genuine  Christian  benevolence,  vrho  had  been  asso- 
;  crated  with  Mr.  Grant  in  his  missionary  effortsr.    He 
g^yoffer^d  Mr.  Carey  the  management  of  ait  indigo  fac- 
K   topy,  where  he  would  have  a  comfortable  support,    , 
time  f<M*  study,  and  a  stated'  congregation  of  about 
ninety  natives  connected  with  the  factory.    Here  he 
passed/'more  than  five  years  preparing  himself  for 
the  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  God  had  in  store  for 
hint.i     Of  his  incoliuB  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  he 
devoted  a  fonrtli,  ^ud  sometimes  a  third,  to  mission-.- 
.■"  ary  objects.    • 

The  London  Missionary  Society  was  formed  in 
1795.  '  A  few  mftntl^r'SRer^Mr.  Hahlane,  owner  of 
JL' 'I"!;^     a  large  landed   pilrerty   in   Scotland, 'to     ,      " 

IHUIP  ■  pro*  *^  \,       *a  ■#  •  '  ,  " 

'  5*^°''*'  which  he  had  fetir«i!l  after  a  career  of  hon- 
orable service  in  Ahe  royal  navy,  was  so  affected  by  * 
tlie  account  of  the laliorK  of  Mr.XJarcy In  India,  that 
he  devoted  himseli  to  ai>-  India  missioH,  aud  decided 
to'Bcll  a  part  of  hiit  estates,  and  employ  the  j)roceed8  .. 
in  it%  support.  Three  of  his  friends,  Mr.  (aftegi.' 
1  liUnhman,  vol,  i.  p- 07.   ^  -"N 
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wards  Dr.)  Bogoe,  Mr.  loncs,  and  Mr.  Qreville 
Ewiug,'  —  men  who  became  uoted  in  the  church 
at  home,  —  uniumted  with  the  same  spirit,  consented 
to  accompany  him  to  India.  Tliey  intended  to  take 
out  a  printing  estublisliment,  and  a  staif  of  sulipol- 
masters  and  catcchists.  When  {heir  arrangements 
were  ^completed,  application  was  made  to  tlie  ludia 
authorities  for  permitjsiou  to  embark.  Mr.  Dundas, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  was  a  family 
connection  of  Mr,  Haldane,  and  had  known  him  from 
bis  childhood.  After  four  mouths,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
came  up  to  Loudon,  and  used  his  influence  with  tht^ 
Ministry  on  Mr.  Ualdane's  behalf,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Haldaue  received  a  very  complimentary 
reply  from  the  Court  olN^rectors,  but  a  peremptory 
refusal  to  his  application.  tiN^^  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  afterwards  ap- 
peared, that  Divine  Providence  bad  au  important 
service  for  Mr.  Haldane  at  Geneva  in  Switzerland. 

In  the  year  1^97  Mr.  Grant  \vas  eUictet]  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Cou^iftiny ;  and*,  three 
years  hiter,  hoping  to  secure  the  attention  of  the 
Directors,  he  printed  a  few  copies  of  "  Ob-  Mr.  ormnfii 

appeal  (6r 

servatious  on  the  state  of  society  among  i'"U>< 
the  Asiatic  suljiects  of  Great  Britain,  particularly 
<vith  resiiect  to  morals  and  the  means  of  impKovii^g 
them."     But  he  found  that  the  idea  of  sendiiig  the 

'      >  Mr.  Ewing'a  Memoir  is  before  mc  in  nn  8vo  volume  of  673  pagMi 
pnbl^hed  iO'L^ndoD  by  John  Suow  in  1843. 
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<3o8pel  to  India ^itill  excited  sach  ftiigiy  resiistance, 
that  bis  treatise  was  not  published,  and  remained 

,    QnknoTrn  'till  it  Iras  disiMterred  at  the  India  House 

<  in  1813,  by  orderof  Parliament,  and  printed  among 
other  document^.  It  then  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  auapicions  resolution,  which  unlocked  the 
gates  of  India  to  the  gospel. 

In  1799,  Messrs.  Maci^hnian  and  Ward,  who  soon 
Hm«.  acquired  a  good  name  in  the  missionary 
tad  Want,  world,  iuid  two  othcrs  who  lived  but,*  short 
time,  embarked  for  India  in  tlie  American  ship  Qri- 
ierion.  Captain  Wickes ;  Ijhere  being  no'DanisJ^  ship 
at  hand,  and  the  ships  of  the  Company  beiitg  0l^osed 

,  .'against  them.  ,  Mr.  Grstnt  advised  ihtin  ^ot  to" ex- 
pose themselves  to  Mnishmeut  by  landing  at  Cal- 
'  cntta,  but  to  go  ^rect  to  Seranipore,  which  was 
,nnder  the  Danish  flag;  and  they/wer^  furnished^ 
with  a  letter  or  introduction^  from  i;he  Danish  Con- 
snlate  in  Loudon  tp  tl*B  Governor  of  that  settle- 
men/.'  They  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the'Stb  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  captain,  at  their  request,  boldly, 
reported  them  as  Christian  missionaries,  on  their 
way  to  Serampore.  He  procured  boats  for  their 
Ijaggiige,  in  which  they  embayed,  and,  on  the  13th 

K  of  Oct<H)er,  found  themselves  safe  at  their  destina- 
tion. 

This  little  Danish  town,  has,  at, present,  no  other 
ThemiMion-  ilitcrcst  tliau   as  a  former  refujje  of  the 

»ry  refiigo  at  ^  »  "  . 

tmmim.    church  in  a  time  of  pei-secution.     It  is' 
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pleasantly  sitaated'on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Hoogley,  sixteen  miles  above  Calcutta.  It  was  pur- 
chased bj  Danidi  traders  of  the  Nabob  of  Moorshe- 
dabad,  and  ^e  Danish  flag  was  hoisted  over  it  in 
1757,  just  before  the  battle  of  Plassey.  The  town, 
when  Messrs.  Marshmau  and  Ward  landed  there, 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  and  the 
only  trade  of  tlleTresidency  in  the  hands  of.foreign- 
ers  was  concentrated  there ;  the  Dutch  and  French 
liettleinents,  farther  np  the  river,  having  been  cap- 
tured by  the  English  during  tlie  war  of  the  French 
Revolution.^  During  the  rupture  between  England 
and  Denmark,  at  the  close  of  1800,  the  Danish  set- 
tlements in  India  «vere  all  sequestered,  but  only  for 
fourteen  months,  and' during  the  administration  of 
Lord  Weiile^ley,  who  no  longei^  regarded 'the  mis- 
sionary enterprise  with  alarm.  The  place  was  again 
occupied  by  the  English  in  18uB,>nd  was  held  by 
them  until  th^  termination  of  the  European  war,  in 
*1815.  Happily  Lonl  Minto,  in  1808,  had  recovered 
'  from  the  panic  of  tlie  Vellore  inutiny,  and  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  character  and  views  of 
the  missionaries.  Hud  the  cabture  taken  place  in 
the  previous  year,  tl»e  Serampore  mission  might, 
have  been  broken  up.   .    . 

Colonel  Bie,.tjie  Governo^  of  the  place,  received 
the  missionaries  eordiully,  and  oflfered  them  jinmwMi 
all  the  assistance  in  liis  uower.    But  the  »"»'«'°" 
,'  >  Manhman.Aol.  i.  p.  IIS.  i 
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police  of  Calcutta  lost  uo  time  in  notifying  the  Gov- 
ernor-general of  the  arrival  of  fonr  niissiouaries 
without  permission  from  the  Court  of  Directors; 
and  it  whs  resolved,  that  they  be  required  to  leave 
the  conntrj'forthwith.  Captain  Wickes  applied,  on 
Moiiday,  for  permission  to  eii^  his  vesseL  but  was 
iuformed  that  he  could  not  receive  it,  uiness  the 
foa^  missionaries  came  under  engagements  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  England.  The  captain  brought 
this  information  to  Serampore  that  evening,  and  it 
occasiAii'ed  some  dismay.  They  determined,  how- 
ever, to  remain,  unless  the  Governor  declined  to^ 
protect  them.  Colonel  Bie  had  been  nearly  forty 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Danish  Company,  <part  of 
the  time  as  an  officer  at  Tranquebar;  where  he  was 
favored  with  the  ministry  of  Schwartz,  but  mostly 
as  Governor  of  Serampore;  He  was  small  in  stat- 
ure, but  bold,  aud  his  independence  had  given  bo 
little  umbrage  to  Warrc^u  Hastings.  He  had  re- 
sisted the  demands  ofsubsequeut  Governor-generals 
for  the  surrender  of  those  to  who^i  he  had  given 
protection  ;  and  he  was  now  prepared  to  do'  the  same 
in  behalf  of  the  missiona,ries,  but  he  advised  them 

f^to  present  an  explanatory  memorial  to^JLiord  Welles- 
ThtOflTer-    ley*    Explanations  wcro  uccordlugly  made,  * 

.iMciS^t«d.     ^|()(1  the  Governor-generiil,  one  oR  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  rnjcrs  of  Iiidia,  being  assured  oV 
their  Protestant  cliunicter  and  pacific  designs,  and 
that  be  had  uo  legal  right  to  refuse  an  entry  to  a 
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foreign  vessel  simply  becanse  sbe  hud  brought  out 
passengers  to  a  foreign  settlement,  removed  the  in- 
terdict from  the  Criterion.  , 

It  soon  became  apparent,  that  although  the  mis- 
sionaries were  safe  at  Serampore,  they  would  not  ]»• 
allowed  to  settle  elsewhere,  and  tbjjit  the  Governor- 
general  would  not  allow  a  pres^s  in  tl«s  Corapany'-s 
territories  out  of  Calcutta.  But  ihere  was  reas6u 
to  believe  he  was  willing  the  missionaries  should  es- 
tablish themselves  under  Colonel  Bie's  protection, 
where  he  would  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
disturbing  them.  If  Lord  Wellesley  was  a  despot, 
he  was  too  enlightened  to  sympathize  with  the  con- 
tracted" views  which  then  prevailed  in  Leadenhall 
Street.  He  did  not  consider  the  missionaries  a  dan- 
gerous class,  and  saw  no  reason  to  persecute  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  looked  upon  religion  as  the 
safeguard  of  social  order,  and  the' most  effectual  pro- 
moter of  happiness,  and  determined  to  favor  it.  He 
forbade  horse-racing  and  gambling  ou  the  Sabbath^ 
and  the  -publication  of  Sunday  newspapers,  and 
never  failed  to  appear  in  h(s- place  at  churcl;.  He 
e'veq  fcssured  Mr.  Browiu  the  worthy  •  chaplain, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  iecognize  the  Chrystian  re- 
ligion as  the  redigion  /f  the  State.  He  appointed 
•  the  6th  of  February,  1800,  as  a  day  of  genenil 
thanksgivMigvfor  the"  success  of  the  British  arms  in 
Mysore,  and  the  day  was  observed  at  Calcutta  with 
much  poi^  and  ceremony ;  Mr.  Buchanan,  another 
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of  the  chaplains,  preaching'  a  sermon  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  These  things  were  a  great  step  for- 
wards. After  the  Gbvernor-gBucral  became  assured 
that  the  Serawpore  missionaries  avoided  political 
qnestious,  and  restricted  themselves  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  heathen,  he  showed  every  disposition  to 
foster  their  work,  though  nearly  all  the  intlnential 
members  of  his  gOTennuent  were  known  to  be  vio- 
lently opposed.! 

The  College  of  Port  William,  estab^shed  by' the 
coiie(*iir      Marquis  of  Wellesley  in  1801,  for  the  bet- 

Fort  Wi^  «     , 

iiuo.  ter  education  of  the  young  men  connected 

with  the  civil  service,  was  an  important  step  towards 
that  toleration  of  missionaries  which  was  coining 
with  a  slow  bnt  ;8ure  progress.  Mr.  Brown,  the 
chaplain,  an  avowed  i  friend  of  niissfofis,  was  made 
Provost  of  the  College,  the  well-known  Claudius  Bu- 
tbanan  was  made  Vice- Provost,  and  Williani^arey 
became  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Professors. 
Translating  tlfb  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  languages 
of  th^  country,  was  t^favorite  pursuit  in  the  college, 
aud»it  became  well  known  that  the  eminent  states- 
man at  the  head  of  the  government  did  not  look 

-  with'apprehaision  upon  the  work  of  Christian  mis- 
sions.    The  College  was  indeed  soon  very  much  re- 

*  dnced  in  its  funds  by  the  Directors  at  home,  but  not  '  :^ 
until  it  had  strengthened  tlio  hold  of  Christian  mis- 
sions on  India;  and  it  soon  gave  rise  to  the  College 
»  Manhmnn,  vol.  i.  p.  I. "14. 
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ftt  Haileybarjr,  in  England,  for  the  same  class  of 

young  men. 

,  The  mntiuy  and-  massacre  at  Yellore,  in  July, 
1806,  occasioned  great  alarm,  both  in  India  Mutiny  «t 
and  England,  >nd  was  most  absurdly  at-  ^'""^ 
tributed,  by  the  eneniies  of  missions',  to  missionary  in- 
fluence ;  and  they  took  occasion  from  it  to  redouble 
their  eJBbrts  to  close  the  door  against  the  Gos- 
pel, lu  the  following  month,  while  the  excitement 
was  at  its  height.  Captain  Wickes  brought  two  ad- 
ditional missionaries  from  Engldnd  in  his  ship  Cri' 
terUm  for  the  Serampore  mission.  Lord  Theeoni*- 
Mint^,  the  new  Governor-general,  had  just  ''''•°~-  * 
arrivetl,  aud,  misled  by  unfriendly  'misrepresenta- 
tions, sanctioned  an  order  for  their  immediate  ban- 
ishment  from  the  country.  At  thp  same  tiilie^  the 
preaching  and  all  the  other  missionary  labors  of- the 
brethren  at  \Serampore  were  prohibited,  and  they 
were  required  to  remove  their  printing  establish- 
ment to  Calcutta.  But  these  orders,  after  some 
time,  were  withdrawn  through  the  judici<m8  meas' 
nres  of  the  Danish  Governor,  and  personal  explana- 
tions to  Lord  Miuto.  . 

We  have  now  entered  upon  the  year  1807,  and 
within  five  years  the  terms  mnst  be  se'ttled  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Cltarter  tp  the  East  India  Company. 
Times  had 'fthanged   since  1792,  and  were  rapidly" 
changing,  though    the   upholders   of  the  Miitiiararr 
•Id  regime  were  the  last  to  apprehend  it.  in  sngiaod. 
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The  BaptUt  Missiuiiuiy  Society  hud  l>eeii  lurmcd  in 
1792,  the  Londou  Missionary  Society  in  1795,  the 
Ch'urcli  Missionary  Society  jii  1800,  and  tlic  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1804.  ThonsaudM  ttJt, 
|ieople  had  their  interest  thus*  awakened,  in  placfrofp  r 
the  very  few  five  or  six  years  before.  Thestrugj^  " 
between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  missions  was 
once  more  transferred  to  England,  and  the  years 
'from  1807  to  1812  Ure  noted  for  what  has  been  called 
the  great  battle  of  missions.  • 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  Mr.  Twining,  who 
Thegrau  had  resided  in  India  from  1792  to  1805,  in 
mbidoDi.  a  printed  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conrt  of  Directors.  His  fears  were  specially  excited 
by  the  formation  of  the  Bible  Society,  with  the  de- 
clared objfict  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Chris-  .; 
tian  faith,  and  with  a  membership  inclnding  Mr. 
Charles  Grant  and  Mr.  Thornton,  of  the  Court;  of 
Directors,  and  Lotd  Teign mouth,  once  Govcrnoj;- 
geueral  ^of  India  «nd1then  a  member  of  the  Bo)jinI 
of  "Control  and  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Couhcil.  ^He 
thought  their  possessions  in  the  East  wer^  in  a  situ- 
ation of  unprecedented  peril.  Tliis  assault  was  ably 
met  by  Mr.  Owen,  Secretary  of  the  Bible  Society.  » 
Major  Scott  Waring  soon  fol^wed  on  the  same 
side  with  Mr.  Twining.  He  had  gone  to  India  in 
the  year  1765, , and  was  there  when  the  European 
commuuity  was  preeminently  distinguished  by  indif- 
ference to  Christianity  and  partiality  to  idblalrous 
Huperstitions.  * 
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Tliese  pamphlets  were  found  to  be  creating  a 
strong  anti-n>U8ionary  feeling  in  influential  political 
circles,  and  Mr.  Fuller  hastened  to  Loudon  to  coun- 
teract it.  He  called  on  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
who  informed  him  that  he  was  himself  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  recall  of  the  missionaries,  which  he  con- 
Bidereii  impolitic  and  unjust,  and  he  proigised  to  use 
his  efforts  to  dissuade  the  Ministry  from  it,  should 
they  ask  his  opinion.  Meanwhile  four  other  pam- 
phlets, equally  hostile,  appeared  in  rapid  succession. 
Mr.  Puller  now  puhlished  his  "  Apology  for  the  late 
Christian  Missions  in  India,"  making  a  volume  of 
more  than  three  hundred  pages,  and  Mr.  Owen  also 
published  a  reply  to  Major  Scott  Waring. 

The  next  assailant  was  a  "  Bengal  Officer,"  who 
had  notoriously  abjnred  Gliristianity,  and  become 
a  wor8hii»per  of  the  Hindoo  deities.  This  pamphlet 
Miliserved  the  cause  of  Christian  missions  by  ilie 
ridicule  it  brought  on  their  opponents.  Among  the 
most  im|>ortant  of  the  contributions  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause,  during  this  controversy,  was  due  by 
..Lord  Teign mouth.  »     ,   ' 

After  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,-  if  is  presumed  that 
but  few  of  tliese  Dublications  are  obtainable,  and  Me. 
Mttrshnian  has  performed  a  valuable  service  by  em- 
bodying the  substance  of  them  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Serum  pore  Mission."  The  satirical  attacks 
of  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  "  EdiTiburgb  Review  "  of 
1808  and  1809,  still  attract  atteution,  but  they  were 
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foonded  on  ipisapprchension,  and -the  author  is  said 
to  have  lived  to  regret  them. 

The  discus8ion«  closed  with  an  article  in  defense 
of  the  missionf,  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  of  April, 
1809,  from  the  pen  of~,Soutliey.» 

It*  18  not  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
impor}um  tbis  controvcrsy  in  its  effect  on  religious 
ttawMj.  ^  opinions,  in  England,  as  developed  in  1812 
during  the  discussion  in  Parliament  on  the  India 
Charter.  :,;  .. 

Occurrences  at  Galcntta,  in  1811,  made  it  evident 
Tha  difflcQi.  that  the  standing  orders  of  the  Court  for 

Um  bot  oT6r-  ...  *-n'  n  j- 

eooM.  the  deportation   of   Ciuropeans   founn    in 

India  without  a  license,  might  be  pnt  in  force  at  any 
time  by  the  malevolence  of  any  officer.  The  tolera- 
tion enjoyed  was  only  by  sufferance,  and  it  was  lia- 
ble to  be  interrupted,  should  a  new  panic  seize  the 
Council  Board.  The  missionaries  therefore  urged 
Mr.  Puller,  as  the  period  for  a,  new  Charter  ap- 
proached, to  seize  the  golden  opportunity  for  secur- 
ing them  a  legal  toleration  in  India. 

The  question  of  renewing  the  Charter  of  the  East 
Toimtioif"**^"*''*  Company  came  up  again  in  the 
"'"'*'•  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1813. 
Lord  Castlefeagh,  the  Prime  Mijiistei;,  suggested, 
as  modifications  to  salt  the  neccsxitie-s  of  the  times, 
that  the  trade,  of  India  be  thrown  open  to  the  mer- 
cantile community  of  Enghiud,  and  that  Europeans 
>  8«e  Marshman's  £fi«tory,.Tol.  i.  pp.  333-379. 
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be  allowed  to  resort  to  Iiidm,  under  liceuses  from 
the  Coart  of  Directors,  or  tlie  Board  of  "Control ; 
but  leaving  tiie  government  in  full  possession  of  the 
power  they  had  always  held,  of  expelling  any  one 
whose  conduct  o,r  opinions  might  be  considered  dan- 
gerous. He  would  also  provide  for  a  bishop  and 
three  archdeacons,  to  superintend  the  chaplains  of 
the  different  settlements.  There  was  no  pro|M)sed 
concession  to  the  missionaries,  and  the  bishop  and 
archdeacons^ were  intended  solely  for  the  European 
community^  in    India.     Wilberforce  then  rose   and 

'  expressed  his  nn willingness  to  leave  the  same  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Directors  f»)r  twenty  years 
to  come,  which  they  had  employed  with  so  much 
zeal  against' missions  in  the  twenty  years  gone  by. 
The  conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  studiously 
omitting  to  make  provision  in  the  Charter  in  favor 
of  missidns,  produced  its  natural  effect  in  England 
and  Scotland.  It  showed  the  necessity  of  afti  expfea- 
sion  of  public  opinion,'  such  as  even  Parliament 
would  not  venture  to  resist.  While  the  Court  of 
Directors  spent  six  weeks  in  examining  witnesses  in 
support  of  the  mercantile  privileges  which  .they  had 
enjoyed  for  more  than  two  centuries,  of  whiclr  the 
proposec^.  modified  Charter  would  verj-  properly  de- 
prive them,  the  religious  spirit  of  the  country  waa 
aroused.     Wilberforce  and   his    ^stiQciates,   Grant, 

■>  Stephen,  and  Babington,  v^re  actively^ngaged  in 
getting  up  petitions  in  their  re8pc6tive  connnunities, 
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antil  the  voice  of  the  country  became  irresistible. 
Nine  hundred  petitions  were  laid  ou  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Wilberforce,  regarding 
the  object^as  "the  greatest  which  men  ever  pur- 
sued," exhibited  all  the  ardor  he  hsCd  shown  in  the 
qiiestinn  of  the  slave-trade.  He  felt  that  iiothing 
short  of  an  unequivocal  expression  of  the  feelings  of. 
the  nation'  would  carry  tl»o  Parliament,  even  though 
the  Ministry  should  be  favorable.  A  large  and  in- 
fluential nteeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 

.with  Lord  Gauibier.in  the  chair,  at  which  strong 
resolutions  wer6  adopted  iri  favor  of  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Charter,  and  a  permoipnt  com- 
mittee,of  twenty-eight  gentlemen,  of  all  secjts  and 
parties,  was  appointed  to  secure^  the  object.  The 
subject  was  earnestly  debated  in  Parliament,  bat  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  speeches/theu  niadb,  was 
doubtless  that  of  Wiiberforce,  wh^h  is  said  to  have 
ieqOaled  the  noblest  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
sl^ve,  and  to  have'  boi^  heard  with  the  cldsest  atten- 
tion by  all  parties.      \^'^*— '  '     • 

The  hifl,  as  desired  by  the  friends  of  missions, 

'passed  to  its  third  reading  on  the  .13th  of^July, 
1813,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-four  a^inst  twenty-two. 
There  being  no  "old  Indians"  ni  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  there  met  with  a  far  lessNdecided  -opijosi^f  ^ 
tion.  The  demands  of  the  manufacto^ers  and  mer- 
clyiuts  of  England  for  a  participation  V  the  trade 
of  India,  caused  the  miuistry  to  see  that  i\iey  could. 
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not  consiHtently  refuse  the  grant  alsd  of  religious 
privileges;  "and  thus  coniiuerce  became,  in  some 
measure,  tiie  handmaid  of  religion,  and  under  their 
combined  influence  the  gates  of  ludia  were  opened 
at  once  to  the  cottons  of  England  aud  the  truths  of 
the  Bible." »-  *       / 

The  Company  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  between  England  aud  all  places  east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  trade  . between  England 
and  India  was  how  to  be  open  for  all ;  though  the 
trade  with  China  was  still  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the 
Company.  Missionary  operations,  and  all  proper 
means  for  the  cou version  of  the  native  population  to 
Christianity,  were  to  be  tolerated.  ; 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  East  India  Di- 
rector* did  not  regard  the  new  Charter  as  Th»»i««<*y 

"  wnurwl  bj 

opening  the  door  for  American  mission-  3™il? 
aries.  Indeed,  the  English  tnissionaries  who  ap- 
-  plied  for  permission  to  proceed  to  India  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  Charter,  were  at  first  re- 
^ed.  And  when  the  report  of  proceedings  of  the 
anthoHiies  at  Calcutta  and  Boinbay  came  before  the 
Court,  a'  resolution  was  proposed,  censuring  those 
whp  had  favored  i\\Q  missionaries,  aud  requiring  the 
American  missionaries  to  be  removed  from  India. 
The  resolution  was  sbout  to  pass,  when  the  teulira- 
bl'e  Charies  Grant,  forriierly  Chairman  of  the  Court, 
*  •  Manhman,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S.  '   , 
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read  an  argument  he  had  carefnily  prepared  from 
official  documents,  defending  the  conduct  of  the 
missionaries  in  every  step  of  their  proceedings,  and 
proving  that  thejofficials  iu  India  had  mititalien  the 
extent  of  their  authority,  and  assumed  powers  wliich 
neither  the  laws  of  the  British  empire  nor  the  laws 
of  nations  wonid  a1it)iorize.  Tlfiey  were  not  at  liberty 
to  do  more  than  order  the  missionaries  from  the 
conntry.  To  send  thent  to  England,  was  to  treat 
them  as  British  subjects,  or  as  prisoners  of  war ; 
and  to  prohibit  their  going  to  any  ueutral  territory^ 
was  a  stretch  of  authority  which  the  missilnaries 
were-  not  hound  to  obey,  and  to  withdra^r  from 
which  was  no  crime.  The  plea  was  succeif^ul ;  and 
the  dispatches  sent  to  Bombay  admitted^  the  object 
of  the  missionaries  to  be  simply  the  p/oniotion  of 
religion,  and  authorized  Sir  Evan  ^epean  to  allow 
them  to  remain.  The  decision  was  communicated 
to  the  missionaries  some  time  in  1815. 

.  Lonl  Liverpool  succeeded  Gastlereagh  as  Prime 
sttiifcrther  Mjuister  before  the  action  of  Parliament, 
.w-glnmi.  and  decided  to  supersede  Lord  Minto  as 
Governor-general  by  the  appointment  of  the  Earl 
of  Moira,  better  known  by  his  subsequent  title  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  He  was  known  iu  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution  q^Lord  Rsiwdop, 
and  iMnimauded  the  British  army  at  the  battle  of 

'.   Eutaw  SpriAgs.     He  must  have  reached  Calcutta 
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early  in  the  autunni,  nince  his  pcedecesHor  embarked 
for  home  on  the  20th  of  October.^ .  The  Earl  had 
not  the  morbid  dread  of  miHsionarjr  efforts  which 
haunted  the  public  functionaries  in  Calcutta,  and  he 
had  enough  of  independence  and  character  to  check 
their  movements.  When  waited^n  by  Messrs.  Carey, 
Tbomason,  and  Udny,  the  newly  appointed  fommit- 
tee  of  the  American  Board,  nrith  a  reqnest  that  he 
wonld  i;erer8e  the  order  for  the  deportation  of  the 
American  missionaries,  he  expressed  his  conviction 
that  they  meant  to  do  good,  tind  that  no  consider- 
able injury  could  arise  from  their  continuance  in 
the  country.  This  declaration  was  made  before  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Charter  was  knuwn  in  India. 
Am  soon  as*^  these  liberal  views  of  the  new  Govevnor- 
general  were  reported  at  Bom^iy,  all  further  pro- 
ceedings tfgainst  the  missionaries  were  stayed.  Lord 
Moira  had  left  England  after  the  sentiments  of  the 
various  religions  communities  had  been  largely  de- 
veloped on  the  subject  of  missions,  and  when  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  ^as  covered,  night 
'after  night,' with  petitions.  , , 

Although  the  connection  of  the  East  India  Com- 

*  Mr.  Marshman  says :  "  Nothing  coul^  exceed  the  kindlinem  of 
Lord  Minto's  personal  feelings.  There  u  reason  to  bej^eTe,  moreover, 
that  bis  o»n  views  were  far  more  liberal  tftan  thoae  or  his  government, 
but  he  wanted  firmness  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  ch'qnc  of  secre- 
•  laries  at  Cnlcntta,  who  had  been  nnrscd  up  in  prejudices  and  despot- 
bm."  He  reached  England  in  March,  18^4,  and  died  a  few  monthi 
after,  oh  his  way  to  his  seat  in  Scotland. 
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panj  witb  the  idolatry  of  the  coantry  continaed 
■obnoocdi  *''''^y  years  longer,  yet,  from  this  time,  pro- 
Jjjf^^  tection  was  extended  io  missionaries,  and 
bM  i^il***  to  American  missionaries  not  less  than  to 

**"''  English,  and  the  government  has  been  iu- 
ereasingly  favorable  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
Company  was  dissolved  soon  after  the  great  matiny 
in  1857,  and-,  to  the  joy  of  all  friends  of  missions. 
Sir  John  L&wrence,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of 
Christian  men  in  India,  was  placed  on  the  viceregal 
throne. 

One  cannot  look  back  through  the  labors  and 
onMtai  vicissitudes  of  this  great  struggle,  withoHt| 
crS!.jr,°  admiring  the  singular  aptitude  of  Carey, 
wub.rtbr<».  Grant,  aiid  Wilberforce  for  their  allotted 
spheres  of  Attion.  Verily  the  hand  that  made  them 
yftiB  divine.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  training 
which  Wilberforce,  and  the  rcli^ioua  portion  of  the 
British  empire,  had  received  f«r  this  work,  by  the 
long  struggle  fur  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
These  champions  of  religions  liberty  all  Ifved  to  old 
age,  and  witnessed  the  consummation  of  their  hopes; 
Grant  dying  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  iseventy-seven, 
Wilberforce  in -1833,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
and  Carey  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

.  MISSION  TO  THE  HAHBATTA8. 

*  ■    ■ 

.r  1815-1826. 

Bombay  occnpics  an  island  on  the  western  coast 
of  India,  and  its  present  population  exceeds  Bomiajr.   . 
eight  hundred  thousand.     It  is  now  connected  with 
Cliristendom  by  telegraphic  lines,  and  by  railways 
with  every  imiwrtunt  part  of  India.    The  Concan  is 
a  low,  hot  countr)' on  the'  adjacent  conti-  Thecoiwm. 
Iient,  extending  two  hundred  miles  along  the  c<^8t,  ' 
and  from  forty  to  a  hundred  miles  inland,  to  the 
Gh&ts  mountains,  which  run   southward   to  Cape  . 
Coniurin,.  drying  in  height  from  two  thousand  to 
seyen  thousand  feet.    Crossing  these  monntains  toY 
the  eastward,  the  traveller  finds  no  per-  TiMDteaa 
ceptible  descent,  but  comes  out  among  hills,  and  on 
table  land  two  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  sea.^ 

The  Mahrattas  inhabit  the  Concan,  the  Deccan, 
and    Central    India,    and    number    about  JJl^*''" 

*  Mr.  Elphinitone,  in  hU  History  of  India,  pnblished  more  than 
thirtr  yean  «!iicct  Miyi  the  Deccan,  properly  speaking,  includes  all  th« 
country  south  of  the  Vindya  monntains,  yet,  in  modem  pVactice,  is 
often  limited  to  the  part  lying  .between  that  chain  and  the  rirer 
Kiafana. 
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twelve  millions.  In  the  middle  of  the*  last  centqry 
their  formidable  irregular  cavalrjr,*kuowu  as  the 
>*  Mahratta  Horse,"  overran  a  great  part  of  Hindo- 
stan,  and  the  Mahratta  community  on  the  continent 
partook  largely  of  this  marauding  character.  The 
victories  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  1803,  were  a  check  on  this  evil,  but 
the  Malirutta  country  was  in  a  very  disturbed  state 
during  the  ten  years  from  1807  to  .1817.  -  This  arose 
mainly  from  the  habits  of  the  people^  Put  while 
they  sought  plunder, ,  they  had  a  country  and  a 
home,  and  regular  occupations  wluch  they  followed 
duriug  the  intermissions  of  their  predatory  raids.' 
The  aim  of  their  chiefs  was  not- booty  merely,  butf 
also  political  power. 

The  avowed  occa8t6n  of  the  war  of.i8]t^,  which 
luir  ratiia-  '*^  ***  *''®''"  subjugation  by  the  English, 
*■'""■  was  the  plundering  excursions  of  the  Pin- 
darrees,  a  low  class  of  .mounted  freebooters,  whose 
ravages,  abont  the  time  of  M^srs.  Hall  and  Nott's 
arrival  at  Bombay,  had  become  a  terror  to  India. 
They  followed  different  chiefs,  in  companies  varying 
from  two  hundred  to  ten  thousand,  all  mounted  and 
armed,  nivincambered  by  tents  or  ba^fgage,  advan- 
cing at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day,  and 
always  directly  toward  their  prey.  Their  aim  was 
not  to  take  possession  of  a  district,  but  to  sweep 
away  what  was  in  it ;  and  being  obliged  to  collect 
jheir  plunder  in  haste,  they  often  inflicted  mercilete  ' 
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torments  to  enforce  its  dsjivery.  They  trusted  to 
the  secrecy  and  suddenness  of  their  raids  for  avoid- 
ing the  military  guards,  and  before  a  force  could  be 
b?ooght  against  them  they  were  on  tlibir  return. 
Their  strength  lay  in  making  themselves  intangi- 
ble. If  pursued,  they  made  extraordinary  marches 
through  roads  almost'  impracticable  fdr  regular 
troops.  If  overtaken,  they  dispersed,  and  reassem- 
bled at  an  appointed  rendezvous.  If  followed  into 
their  offu  country,  they  broke  into  sqiall  parties, 
and  their  booty  vras  either  safely  defmsited  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  or  nnder  the  protection  of  their 
secret  allies  amon^  the  neighboring  chiefs. 
'  The  Pindtrrees  were  tolerated  and  even  encour- 
aged by  Bajee  Row,  the  PeishWa  or  Sovereign  of  the 
Malirutta  confederation,  and  by  Soindia,  Holkar,  and 
other  subordinate  chiefs,  in  the  hope  of  reeeiving 
their  aid  in  wars  with  the  English.  Their  maraud- 
ings became  at  length  insupportable,  and  the  Mar- 
qi!its  of  Hustings  laid  his  plans  for  a  comprehensive 
movement  to  eradicate  the  whole'  predatory  system 
from  western  India.  A<;cordingly,  in  1817,  he  sent 
a  large  army  to  invade  the  country  on  thr^e  sides. 
Tlie  Peishwa,  and  his  principal  subordinates,  Scin^lia 
and  Holkar,  took  part  with  the  Pindarrees.  The' 
last  two  saved  themselves  only  by'tiinely  submission. 
The  Pindttrree,  leaders,  Clieetoo  and  Kurreem,  were 
defeated,  and  became  yvanderers  iu  the  jungles.  The 
latter  Siir,reBdered  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  February, 
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1818.    Cheetoo  refused  to  surrender,  and  sought 
shelter  in  a  dense  forest,  where  he  was  killed  bjr  a'  ' 
tiger.* 

^  The  hostile  intentions  ofjhe  Peishwa  became  evi-^ 
^dent  as  early  as  November,  1817,  when  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Elphinstone  at  Poona  was  suddenly  attacked, 
and  all  the  property  cither  carried  oflF  or  destroyed  ;' 
the  Resident  and  his  suite  having  barely  time  to 
moant  their  horses  and  flee.  -  The  Peish/a,  being 
attacked  soon  after  by  the  British  army,  comnlenced 
a  Retreat,  which  he  continued  for  more  than  six 
months,  ranging  over  the  wide  ext«nt  of  the  Dec- 
can,  and  always  distancing  his  pursuers  by  tlve 
rapidity  of  his  niarcht  Finding  himself  a  hopeless 
fugitive,  Ue  sought  to  make  terms,  hoping  to  retain 
his  rank  and  oflice.  But  the  Governor-general,  in 
view  of  his  protracted  hostility  and  treachery,  in- 
sisted on  an  absolute  surrender.  On  being  assured 
»f  a  pension  of  eight  latjks  of  rupees,  or  about 
.£100,000,  he  renounced  his  claims  as  a  |oyereign, 
iidd  agreed  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  at  a  dia-  • 
tance  from  the  seat  of  hia  former  power.  He  was 
conducted  to  Bithoor,  on  the  Qanges,  near  Cawu- 
[»ore ; '  a  place  memorable,  forty  years  later,  as  the 
residence  of  his  adopted  son.  Nana  Sahib,  the  fiend- 
ish murderer  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
This  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Mah- 

>  Malcalm's  CeMral  India,  vol.  {.  p.  i45. 

■  Onmt  DiifTt  Hiitmy  ofth*  Mahratttu,  yol.  iii.  p.  477. 
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raita  coun^rj,  in  the  early  years  of  the  mission,  will 
go  fur   toward  exphiiiiing  the  eniharrass-  j^'j^'^SSi 
meuts  of  such  high-minded  rulers  as  Mr.  ti^!l,T 
t^lpbiustone,  when  asked  to  sanction  the  tirttt  efforts 
to  extend  missionary  labors  into  the  Deccan.     It 
will  show,  also,  how  time  was  needed  to  gain  the 
native  confidence.     Nor  should  we  fail  to  notice  the 
interposition  of  divine  Providence,-  which  seasonably 
suppressed  a  predatory  warfare  that  threatened  to 
spread  anarchy  and  devastation  over  western  ludia.^ 
As  a  preparation  for  their  work,  the  brethren  now 
adopted  "  a  plan  of  polity,  or  social  order."  in^p^n,, 
"They  were  to  form  a  self-governing  mis-  "'~""» 
8  on,  in  which  the  majority  was  to  rule,  while  the 
iiinority  of  the  missionaries,  in  purely  missionary 
I  latters,  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Prudential 

SDnimittee,  and  ultimately  to  the  Board  at  honi'e  — 
right,  however,  vjrhich  has  been  rarely  exercised. 
The  principle  of  common  stock  was  adopted,  but 
with  a  limit  to  individujil  expenditures.  No  (nem- 
,ber  of  the  mission  was  to  receive  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  service  from  any  person,  without  the 
consent  of  the  lAi^sion,  and  the  gain  thus  acquired 
was  to  be  placed  atv  the  dis()08al  of  the  mission. 
This  system,  derived  from  the  Serampore  mis^on- 
arics,  was  not  found  to  work  economically,  and  sala- 
riea,  as  private  prqperty,  at  length  took  the  place  of 

>  Imlia,  Ancient  and- Modern,  hy  David  O.  Allen,  D.  D.,  pp.  S95, 
i96,  note. 
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Ui«  common  stock.  The  extension  of  the  missions 
made  it  necessary,  abotit  the  yeifr  1837,  to  require 
from  eacfi  niis»ien  an  annnal  estimate  of  expendi- 
tures, including  all  important  details,  to  he  followed 
by  annnal  specific  appropriations  by  the  Prudential 
Committee. 

The  climate  of  India  affected  Mr.  Nott  so  nn- 
Hr.  Nou'i  favorably  that,  by  the  ai^ice  of  •]fehyisicj«M> 
««t«nho,n..  ,jg  return*!  home,  with  ..Mrs'.  Nott,  near 
the  close  of  1815 ;  but  he  lived  to  attend  the  fiftieth 
^^anniversary  of  the  Board,  and  died  lat  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  July  I,  1869,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
His  wife  survived  him. 

There  was  of  necessity  a  varied  work  bf  prepara-- 
obaiuiMto  *'*"••  "^^^  Mahratta  language  was  to  be 
UomcoBM.  ttcquire^j^  portions  of  Scripture  translated,  ^.' '' 
and  school-books  prepared.  The  prejudices  of  hea- 
then parents  against  Christian  books  were  to  be 
overcome,  even  in  schools  taught 'by  heathen  mas- 
ters ;  then  prejudices  against  schools  taught  by  na- 
tive Christian  masters ;'  and,  more  than  alf,  against 
free  boarding-schools  in  the  families  of  missionaribs. 
They  wer£  to  find  audiences  who  would  hear  the 
'  Gospel  where  no  one  was  anxious  to  hear,  or  knew 
well  how  to  behave  while  hearing ;  and  to  gather 
churches  where  a  public  profession  of  t!he  Christian 
religion  involved  the  loss  of  all  things,  with  perse* 
cutiou,  which  only  the  civil  power  prevented  from 
being  unto  death.    lu  such  ffprcumstances,  the  work     "' 
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might  welM>e  accounted  hopeless,  except  as  it  was 
ordered  by  God  himself,  and  had  the  prouiiae  of 
divine  aid.  ^  '  .   > 

As  this  was  the  firsf^merican  mission,  it  seems 
proper  that  something  should  here  be  said  J^l'^^ 
concerning   a   feature  in.  it, ^peculiar  to  Ib^oj^. 
modem  times;  nameljj^the  employment  of  married 
missionaries. 

The  Apostle  •  to  the  Gentiles  was  unmarried, 
though  he*  claimed  the  );ight  to  marry ;  and  so,  it 
would  seem,  were  Timothy  and  Titus,  his  missionary 
associates.  So  vj/era  the'  Nestorian  and  Irish  mis- 
eionurie^.  in  the  early  and  middle  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church;  and  so  were  those  by  whose  labors 
Europe  \fas  led  to  adopt  the  Christian  name.  This 
must  have  arisen,  mainly,  from  the  peculiar  clr^um- 
^s  and  habits  of  those  times'  The  mission- 
aries were  not  the%  in»  circumstances ,  to  support 
familie?.  It  was  not  deemed  wise,  nor  is  it  now,  for 
them  to  look  to  thfir  heathen,  ^nverts  for  support. 
Were  modern  evangelists  situam  as  Paul  was,  they 
would  gentrtully  ,deeni  it  wise  to  remaitf*  unmarried. 
The  feeling  was  prevalent  in  the  churches,  at  tbie 
outset  of  Amferici^u-  missions,  that  those  who  weiit 
abroad,  especially  to  barbarous  nations,  should  be 
single  men.  This  is  within  the  author's  ^  distinct 
recollection;  and  the  biographer  of  Mrs.  Jndson, 
writing  in  1829,  affirms  the  general  opinion  to  have 
been*  decidedly  opposed  to  the  measure  of  sending 
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married  persons.  It  was  ^eeniea  wild  and  romantic 
in.  the  extren^e,  and  ^iltogetlier  inconsistent  with 
DruU^nce  andilelicaey.^  When  tlie  mission  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  was  projected,  many  apprehended, 
and  it  was  even  strongly  asserted  by  some  men  who 
had  visited  the  Islands,  that  women  would  receive 
brutal  treatment  from  the  itJauders ;  and  the  belief 
was  not  easily  shaken,  that  they  would  detract  from 
the  eiBciency  of  a  mission. 

Tet  tlI^  popofar  opinion  was  wrong.  Those  of  the 
Apostles,  whose  circumstances  favored  it,  appear  to 
have  been  married  men  ;  ^'  and  the  circumstances  5f 
modern  missionaries  are  even  more  in  accordance 
with  tliftt  Qondition,  than  were  those  of  "the  breth- 
ren of  the  Lord  and  Cephas."  Missionaries  are 
now  sure  of  support' frbm  the  churches  at-home; 
and  those  churches  prSbably  find  it  easier  to  support 
a  mission  composed  «f  ^ami]ie(s,  than  they  would  a 
less  interesting  mission  of  unmarried  men.  We  all 
now  see  how  well  it  was  that  the  wives  of  the  first 
missionaries  were  not  left  behipd,  as  was  proposed  ^ 
Sy  the  Prudential  Gonmiittee.  <,Mrs.  BTewell  and., 
Mrs.  Judsoii  awakened  a  deeper  and  tno^  gieneral 
interest  iii  the  churches  at  home  tiiau  did  tli^ir  hns-. ' 
'Hands,  and  amply  vindicated,  the  right  of  iheir  sex 
to  engage  personally  in  this  work.  The  former 
showed  llow  a  delicate  and  cultivated  lady  could 

*  Knowlei's  Memoir  of  Ann  H.  Judtqii,  p.  4S. 
»  Qsl.  U.  9 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  8. 
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"  endure  hanlness  as  a  good  soldier  6f  Jeans  Christ." 
The  latter,  having  greater  opportunity  and  a  differ-  . 
ent.  mental  constitutron,  was  not  only  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  s^me  truth,  but  also  of  heroic 
courage  in  the  face  of  extreme  danger,  ajid  of  mar- 
velous resources  iu  the  most'sudden  and  formidable 
ejjiergqncies.i 

7  The  missionary  is  worth  as  much  more  abroad, 
with  a  help-meet  for  him,  as  the  pastor  is  at  home. 
The  wife  is  endowed  with  equal  courage, 4|ihd  more 
endurance.  With  her  at  his  side,  he  is  less  likely  to 
flee  from  danger,  and  is  more  safe.  Among  barba- 
rians the  wife,  the  mother,  and  children  are,'under 
God,  a  defense.    Th'ere  are  grand  exceptional  men 

■  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  grand  exceptional  cases 
like  hia;  bufa.  marriage  should  be  the  general  rule, 
and  all  missionaries  may  claim  the  right  with  Paul, 
to  "  lead  about  a  wife,  as  the  other  apostles."* 

Messrs.  Hall  and  Newell  made  such  progress  in 
the  language,  that  they  ■We^re  able  to  com-  ^t^j^^^ 
nience  their' great  work  of  pireaching  be- -****'""'■      " 
fQre.the«lose  6f  the  second  year,''yiough  of  feonuse^ 

'  with  a  s^aprrrnering  ttHigue.    As  ihff  people'  did  ifbt ' 
pome,  to  "then^,  they  went"  to  .the  people;  deeki^ 

sth^n  ,in.  iihe  tempfes,  markets,  and"  other  plj^i&es  of 
resort,  and  ofteli  reading  brief  portions  of  Scripture, 

•    • 

1  See  L^  of  Mri.  Ann  B.  Jvdton,  by  the  Rev.  James  D.  Knowlci,, 
,  .  »8S0. 

•  1  Corjpx. ». 
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which  they  had  carefully  translated.  ^They  also  eg- 
tabli)ghed  schools^r  heutheu  r<yoath,  aiid  expected 
large  spiritual  Eesults  froiutiieui.  «    - 

Mr.  Hall  was  married  December  16, 1813,  to  Miss* 
Manian  of    Margaret  Lewis,  an  English  lady  familiar 
Hr.  uau.      ^|^|^  ^^^  Hiudiistanee,  language  and  native , 
diaracter.  V      ■  ^ 

K  press  was  obtained' from  Calcutta  before  the 
VM«rt)>«  '  *''"**''  ***  *■''*  year,  through  the  aid  of  the 
f^  \  Rev.  Mr.  Thomusou,  and  was  made  {avail- 
able by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Hqp-atio  Bardwell,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Bombay,  rather  than  to  Ceylon, 
because  he  had  learneif  the  art  of  printing. 

A  portion  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  translating 
the  Scriptures  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  but  tlie 
inain  business  of  the  laborers  at  iirst  was  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Mahratta  language.  In  1817,  beside 
a  Harmony  of  the"  Gospels,  they  had  translated  the 
Evangelists,  the.  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles,  seveml  of  the 
Epistles,  and  other  select  portions  of  the  Bible. 
The  Gfospel  of  Matthew  was  the  first  printed.  lu 
view  of  the  deficiency  of  native  workmen,  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  requested  Messrs.  Allen  Graves 
and  John  Nichols,  newly  appointed  missionaries,  to 
acquire  a  knovKledj^e  of  type-founding  and'^book- 
binding  before  leaving  the  country. 

At  that  time,  and  loflg  after,  the  ChrU^tian  public 

s  compamun   wcre  uiorc  re&dy  to  apprecuite  schools  as  a 

•diooi*.        missionary  agency,  than  the  preaching  of 
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the  Gospel^  tKongh  prol^bly;  few  well  informed 
Oliristians  would  Imve  denifcd  the  paiainouiit  impor- 
tance of  the  latter.  In  thefPiniili  number  of  cou- 
versious  during  the  fi^st  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  rais- 
siouaries  and  the  churches  at  home  needed  the  sus- 
l^iuing  influence  of  schools.  Every  new  school, 
every  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars,  every  new 
-^ader  of  the  sacred  oracles,  was  -^u  omen  of  sue 
cess.  Indeed  it  was  a  success;  and  the. Secretary  • 
wrote  to  the  missioiiaries  that  the  interest  of  the 
religious  conunnnity  iu  tliVs  education  of  heathen 
children  was  gfeat  and  increasing,  so  that  the  con- 
tributions for  this  object  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
e;^>«ctat\6n8.  The  Annual  I^cport  of  the  Board  for 
1817  is  emphatic  on  this  point.      '  / 

The  interest  thus  awakened  at  home  was  fpunded, 
in  part,  on  ,a  misapprehension  'of  facts. »  The  plan 
involved  the  reception  of  heatljfeit  diildren  into  mis- 
sion families,  ahd  giving  them  new  naniirs;  a  consid- 
erable number  of  which  were  sent  from  this  coun- 
try, with  tlie  means  of  supporting  those  to  whom 
the  names  should  be  given.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  the  missiouafiea  had  been  too  confident  about 
obtaining  children  for  a  family  Christian  education, 
even  from  the  lower  castes.  The  embarrassment  at 
home  from  this  discovery  was  relieved  by. informa- 
tion from  the  mission  iu  Ceylon,  that  boarding  chil- 
dren could  there  be  obtained  and  named.  A  portion 
of  the  funds  was  accordingly  transferred  to  that 
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mission,  and  Ihe  retiidue  was  used  among  the  differ- 
ettt  classes  of  half-caste  childreH  at  Bombay. 

The  free  day-schools  were  Aecessarily  'tanght  by 
heathen  masters,  as  it  was  impossible  then,  and -for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  t6  obtain  others.  Nor 
could  the  heathen  have  been  ^hen  persuaded  to  send 
their  -ichildren  to  Christian  teachers.  Every  effort 
.  was  made  by  means  of  school-books,  personal  super- 
vision, and  frequent  examinations,  to  have  the  in- 
struction Christian  as  far  as  possible.  The  moYithly 
expenses  of  a  school  were  from  seven  to  twelve  ,dol-/ 
lars,  and  the  teaching  was  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage. There  was  also  a  school  for  teaching  the' 
English  language  to, pupils  of  partially  European 
descent,  who  were  expected  to  pay  a  certain  amount 
fii  tuition. 

The  mission  was  strengthened,  in  February,  1818, 
Nomfatioa-  '^J'  the-arrival  of  Messrs.  Graves  and  Nich 


WiM. 


ols  aqd  their  wives.     Sir  Evan  Nepe^n,  the  '    \ 


friendly  Governor,  consented  to  their^  remaining. 
Miss  Phifomela  Thurston  arrived  with  this  company 
affianced  to  Mr.  Newell,  and  they  were  married  in 
the  month  following.  Mr.  Graves  was  stationed  at 
Mahim',  on  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  Mr.  Nichols 
at  Tannu,  on  Salsette;  the  one  among  sixteen  thou-- 
sand  people,  the  other  among  sixty  thousand.  The 
missionaries  matle  tours  along  the  sea-coast,  preach- 
ing titc  gospel,  and  distributing  books. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  satisfaction  which 
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,tbe  brethnen  theu  liad  in  their  prospects  as  to  "the 
schools,  ^fter  stating'  how  large  a  imnibtfr  jn^rMfta 
of  heathe^  youth  *tire  instrftcted  in  read-  "'^'* 
ing,  writi^ig,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  some  good  de- 
grea  as  to  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus 
Chrf  st,  tiiey  exclaim ;  "  Here  is  a  measure  of  success 
'''far  exceeding  our  most  eager  hope?.  It  animates 
our  h^rts,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be 
highly  animating  to  our  Christian  friends  at  home, 
by  whose  liberality  these  schools  fire  supported*  In 
the^  we  seem  to  see  a  thousand  Hindoo  hands  at 
woi^k  trom  year  to  year,  undermining  the  fabric  of 
Hindoo  idolatry."      '■*  '  ^ 

The  first  hopeful  convert*  was  a  respectable  Mus- 
sulman   damed    Kader  Yar    Uian,  from  Th«fnt 

^  .  ,  hap«(Ul  eon. 

Hydrabad,  a.  city  four  hundred  miles  "H. 
'  southeasterly  from  Bombay,  who  had  come  to  gain 
instruction  in  the  Christian  religion.  This  was  in 
March,  1819.  He  had  been  awakened  by  reading  Aj 
tract,  while  on  a  visit  to  Bombay,  and  came  with  al 
train  of  servants,  but  sent  them  back,  and  lived  Jn 
retirement.  Hie  was  eager  fQr  instruction,  gaineq 
constantly  on  the  confidence  of  the  brethren,  aacl 
was  baptized  in  September,  with  the  strong  ho|)|B 
that  he  was  truly  born  /of  iJlod.  Becoming  a  Chris- 
tian laborer  in  the  Hindftstianee,  he  performed  sev- 
eral tours  on  the  continent  with  books  and  tracts, 
as  far  eastward  as  his  native  place.  The  only  other 
notice  th&t>I  flqd  of  this  man  waa  in  1823.    In  » 
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i^ter  then  received  (e'^ltated  ttiai,  tliroagh  his  la- 
bora,  fire  per8ons49,Hydenibad,'and  the  stttne  nmir-' 
'ber  in  Se^udrabad,  wherp'Jie 'Was^tli&q  residing,"'^, 
had  avowed  their  belief  iu  Christiauity.  The  inis- 
Bion  wrote  inviting  him  and  his  converts  to  come  to 
^nibay,  bat  there  is  no  record  of  iiVesponse  to  thiti 
invitation.      -'  -,    , 

Sir  Evan  Nepean  was  succeeded,  in  4he  aatninn  > 
A«wOor-    of  1819,  by  the  Hon.  Mount  Stti^rt  Elphin- 
"'^'  stone,  who  had  held  a  responsible  position 

in  the  conduct  of  the  Mahratta  war,  and  was  a  man 
of  much  exp^rieu^e,  of  fine  classical  attainments, 
and  liberal  viwvs.^  His  impressions  of  the  irascible 
and  warlike  temper  of  the  Mahratttis  were  strong, 
and  tUe  first  application  of  the  missionaries  for 
leave  to  visit  their  schools  on  the  continent,  was  re- 
fused. 

When  afterwards  visited  by  a  missionary,  he  liiad^ 
nuimr-  many  inquiries,  and  seemed  ^preh^sive 
uan-  '  of  A  too  rapid  advance  aguin^t  the  preju- 
dices of  the  natives^  thus  endangering  the  public 
peace.  At  the  same  time,  be  approved  of  the  gen- 
eral object,  and,  in  a  subscquentagouversatiou'with 
Mr.  Hall,  requested  a  -statement  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  schools,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted.    A  memorial  was  therefore  addressed  to 

*  AmoDg  hia  |)nbHc»tions  wew."  An  Account  ofiKe  Kingdvm  of  Can- 
but  and  iU  Def>tndencit»,  2  ToU.,  1819  J  and  The  Balorn  of  India  in  lh4 
Hindi  and  Afoiammedan  Peritdt,  I  rol.,  pp.  687.  *» 
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him,  iif  April,  1820,  in  which  the  missionaries  stated 
that  thei^  schools  were  designed  to  imp«rt  useful 
knowledge  to  the  children  of  the  natives,  who  would 
otherwise  receive  uo  instruction,  or  what  was  very 
inferior.  They  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  the 
religion  contained  in  the  Scriptures  might  be  made 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  counti7,  and  be- 
lieved that  their  schools  would  promote  this  end,, 
though  the  influence  would  be  gradual.  Very  little  . 
success  cobld  be  hoped  for,  unless  the  schools  were 
visited  by  the  missionaries  themselves; 

To  this  memorial  a  favorable  answer  >i:as  returned, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Governor  to  their  visiting 
the  schools  on  the  continent ;  bdt  he^fxpressed  the 
hope,  that  no  reasonable  ptetext  wonld  be  given  the 
Brahmins  to  represerit  their  religion  as  interfere 
with.  '  . 

^  There  were  eight  schools  on  the'  continent  in 
1^22,  and  seventeieu  on  the  isknj^  of  Bombay  au^ 
Salsette,  with  an  avelruge  attbiMauce  of  iuore  th^/i . 
one  thousand  pupils.  We  consider  <^ur  sdbools,  say 
the  brethren,  as  a  very  important  part  of  our>mis- 
sion,  and  are  confident  that  they  will^be  the  means 
of  effecting  much  good.  Iii  consequence  of  an, un- 
avoidable delay  in  remitting  funds,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  suspend  ten  of  them. 

Mr.  Bardwell  suffered  from  the  climate,  and  hav- 
ing go  prospect  of  coutiuued  life  in  India,  ,^,,„  ^ 

be  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1821,  ll!^ 

r 
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where,  by  tfie  advice  ot  uble  physicians,  he  spent, 
the  residiie  of  a  long  life.     He  livetPforty-six  years 
afltar  r^^i-uing  from   InHia,  and   diedT  greatly  re- 
spectea  by  ail  who  knew  him.     His  \^ow  and  com* 
paiiion  in  the  mission  still  lives.' 

Oit  the  30th  of  May,  1821,  the  mission  suffered  a 
DMthofitil  great  loss  in  thetwfLtb  of  the  beloved  Mr. 
N«mu.  Newell,  who  was  a  victiih^cbolera,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  raging  in  India.  So  over- 
powering was  the  disease,  that  he  could  give  no  ex- 
pression of  his  feelings ;  but  none  was  needei^.  Mr. 
Newell  was  one  of  the  four  yonug  men  whose  me- 
morial called  the  Amencttn  Board  jnto  existence, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  canse  was  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. He  generally  enjoyed  good  healtb,  but  in  his 
.  lat(^r  years  his  feelings  were  at  times  deeply  moved 
"H^'^thtr* woeful  condition  of  the  heathen,  and  by  a 
sense  of -his  own  responsibilities.  Shortly  before  the 
•  ^ickneij^,  he  spent  several  days  with  Ur.  Nichols  at 
Tannah,  and  visited  a  great  number  of  sick  and 
dying.  His  dealpwas  extensively  felt  as  a  public 
loss.    ^     ''         •/      ■    . 

The  Providei^Ce  which  called  Mr.  Bardwell  from 

AiriT»i  of •  *''®  ^^^^  **^  *'*®  press,  kindly  brought  Mr. 
**""•  ^  Garrett,  a  professed  printer,  soon  after  to 
Bombay,  where  his  -eervices  were  more  needed  than 
in  Ceylon.  /Sir  Edward  Barnes,  Governor  of  that 
island,  had' refused  him  permission  to  remain.  He 
■nbseqaenftly  married  Mrs.  Newell,  who  survived 
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him,  and  died,  mauy  years  afterwards,  -in  her  QaUTe 
land>  '  '   '"*" 

A  house  was  erected  for  public  worship  at  Bombay 
in  1822,  coiitiug,  with  tte  Ifiod,  between  fljjjj^" 
four  and  five  thousand  dolkrs,  a  fourth  Ji^""*" 
part  of  which  was  contributed  in  India.  It  had  two 
stories^^the  upper  for  a  chapel,  the  lower  for  the 
press,  with  verandas  for  schools.  .This  was  the ' 
first'Protestant  place  of  worship,  designed  for  na- 
tives,' in  the  vast  region  from  Cape  Gonioriu  to  the 
Russian  empire,  and  from'  India  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean .* 

About  this  time  some  difBcnlties  arose  at  Poona, 
the  ybrnier  capital  >M  the  Mah rattasT^iTiSkBftnnM 
consequence  of  the  circulation  of  Christian  M>>t3 
books  among  the  natives.  There  appears  to  hl^ 
been  nq  real  cause  for  apprehension,  bnt  the  books, 
were  seized  and  sent  back  to  Bombay,  with  the 
native  agents  employed  in  their  circulation,  and  an 
order  was  issued  by  the  government  forbidding  mis- 
8iGnart7  efforts  in  the  Deccan.  Such  an  order  could 
not  pass  without  a  respectful  rcmonstrancfr,  and  Mr. 
Hall  prepared  one,  setting  forth  the  usefuf  nature 
of  the  mission  and  its  operations,  and  requesting  a  4 
repeal  of  the  order.  The  Governor  replied,  that 
that  territory  was  but  newly  subjected  to^British 
^ule,  and  the  request  could  not  be  granted  with 
•afety  to  the  public  peace.    The  order  did  not  relat« 

>  Mutiatarg  Herald,  1823,  p.  314. 
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solely  to  the  Aotericau,  missioSf  foi;  Scottish  mis*  . 
sioiiaries  who  arterwards  obtained  a  per^iau^t  foot* 
iug  at  Poonu,  were  also  excluded,  nor  waii  the  order 
long  in  force.  As  if  to  take  from  the  apparent 
harshness  of  the  measure,  the  government  readiljr 
graated  the  request  of  the  mission  for  a  bnrjing-> 
ground,  and  spontaneously  inclosed  it  at  the  publio 
ex{)ense  with  a  substantial  wall,  thus  showing  that 
the  mission  was  regarded  as  a  permanent  institu- 
tion.   I. 

Yet  the  missionaries  had  apprehensions,"  and  wrote 
to  their  g¥ibd  friend  Mr.  Money,  then  in  Gnglt|ad 
and  a  member  of  Parliament.  That  gentleman  im- 
mediately advised  the  Board  to  send  additional  mi»-  J 
sionaries  to  Bombay,  and  promis'ed  to  use  his  ihfln- 
Rmptionor  eucc  in  their  behiflf.  Accordingly  the  Rer. 
■bosrjr.  Edmund  Frost  and  wifaisailed  for  India  in 
September,  1823,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Graves,  who 
had  visite^  the  United  States  for  the  bencQt  of  her 
health.  The  government  made  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Frost's  joining  the  mission.  ^        ^ 

Scarcely,  howfever,  had  it  begun  to  feel  the  benefit 
DHikofMr.  **^  *''"  reinforcement,  before  it  was  calle^. 
■»*»'••  to  mourn  the  death  of  another  beloved 
member.  Late  in  the  antnmn  of  1824,  Mr.  Nichols 
went  over  to  the  southern  Concan  for  the  puriwse 
of  preaching  and  visiting  the  schools  in  that  quar- 
ter. On  reaching  Revadauda  sixteen  miles,  from 
Bombay,  he  became  too  ill  with  fever  to  proceed 
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farther.  Tidiiigs  were  broujflit  to  hi*  bretlireri,  and 
they  sncceeded  in  brining  himto  Bonibiiy,  but  not 
until  ten  days  after  the  eommencenient  of  his  ill- 
ueas,  and  when  he  was  8|)eechless  and  nearly  insen- 
sible. He 'Hied  in  the  following  uight,  December  9, 
1824.  His  death  was  severely  felt,  as  he  w'as  of  aa 
excellent  spirit  and  firm  in  the  discbarge  of  his 
*^dnty,  a  man  of  prayer  and  intent  on  the  salvation 
of  the  heathen.  He  was  a  judicious  counselor,  a 
^arm  and  devoted  friend,  and  i)eculiarly  acceptable 
t\Beveral  English  families  residing  in  and  near 
Twhab,  to  whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  spiritual 
good.  He  had  successfully  studied  the  character 
Imd  language  of  the  people,  and  deserves  strong 
''commehdation  for  his  economy,  diligence,  and  the 

.«       coHBtlientious; performance  of  his  duty.  ' 

A  school  for  Jewish  girls  was  commenced  at  Bom- 

^,       bay  this  year,  and  aiiother  of  eighty-four  8,^^^, 

Jewish  boy'^d  girls  at  Revadanda.  The  •"•«"'«'"•• 
-..  whole  nnmlP in  the  schools  at  thjs  time,  exceeded 
fifteen  hundred.  A  Mahratta  woman  named  Guiiga 
was  employed  in  a  school  for.  girls,  and  entered  upon 
the  business  with  rare  courage  aud  alacrity.  But 
in  the  midst  of  great  hopes  as  to  her  success,  she 
W|W.  suddenly  cut  dowfi*  by  cholera.  Among  those 
wtit>  had  left  the  schools,  the  missionaries  knew,  of 
many  boys  and  young  men,  who  could  read  with  a 
flueh'cy  and  propriety  far  surpassing  a  great  majority 
of  the  common  brahmins.    These,  when  met  in  the 


\, 
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jcounfry,  were  found  among  the  lirjit  to  read  ther 
Christian  Scriptares  and  tracts. 

In  the  year  182;5  the  missionaries  thas  contrasted 
iM  jtm  their  condition  with  what  it  was  ten  years 
•"'*^-  before.  "  There  was  then  no  sctool  to 
catechize,  no  school-room  in  which  to  speak  of  sal- 
vation, no-chapel  to  preach  in  from  morning  to 
night,  no  portipns  of  Qod's  Word  to^^irculate,  no 
Cliristian  tracts  to  distribute.  Now  we  see  a  house 
')built  for  God,  and  hear  his  Word  proclaimed^  in  it. 
There  ^re  thirty-five  school-rooms  to  be  used,  bad, 
we  the  JaborerSy  as  so  many  meeting-houses ;  thii^y- 
five  schools  containing  two  thousand  children  call- 
ing for  evangelical  instruction,  and  five  times  as 
manyodistfit^  calUug  for  additional  schools'.  There 
are  the  means,  fi|a^e  more  help,  of  printing  and 
distributing  annually 'a  hundred  thousand  tracts  and- 
portions  of  the  Bible,  %nd  a  half  million  of  souls  to 
whom  we  «iight  have  fttmiliar  access  for  preaching 
the  Gospel,  while  the  field  for  pushinff  onward  all 
these  operations  is  openiua  wider  every  day.  ^Things 
being  thus,  is  it  extravagant  to  say  that  a  mission- 
.  ary  now  can  in  the  same  period  employ  five  or  ten 
tin^s  as  many  of  the  appointed  means  of  salvation 
among  these  natives,  as  could  possibly  have  been 
used  here  ten  years  ago?  " 

In  November,1825,  an  Association  was  formed  by 
AModntton    the  missionaries  of  the  American  Boards 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Bombay, 
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the  London  Missionary  Society  al  Snrat  and  Bel- 
gaum,  and  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  in  the 
Southern  Concan ;  and  the  following  Rules  and 
Principles  oMlie  Union  were  adopted  :  — 

"  1.  That  an  Association  he  now  formed,  and  called 
The  Bombay  Missionary  Union. 

"  2.  Tha^  it  be  understood  that  the  members  of  ' 
this  Union  hold  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the 
Refbrmation,  without  compromising  any  of  those 
tenets  on  which  they  may  conscientiously  differ. 

<'  3.  That  the  object  of  this  Union  be  to  promote 
Christian  fellowship,  and  to  consult  on  the  best 
means  of  advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this 
country.  i 

"  4.  T\iat  any  other  Protestant  missioo  may  join 
this  Association.         i 

"  5.  That  an  Annnal  Meeting  be  held  at  such 
place  as  may  fi'oln  time  to  time  be  agreed  upon, 
which  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember, and  be  open  to  all  Protestant  missionaries, 
ministers,  and  others,  who  may  be  disposed  to  pro- 
mote its  object. 

"  6.  That  at  each  anniversary  the  minutes  of  the 
preceding  meeting  be  read,  two  sermons  preached 
relating  to  missionary  concerns,  an  account  of  the 
different  missions  for  tlie  past  year  laid  before  the 
meeting,  the  missiojis  which  are  to  furnish  preachers 
for  the  ensuing  year  designated,  and  a  suitable  por- 
tion of  time  spent  in  special  prayer  and  in  religions 
and  moral  discusdou. 
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"  7.  That,  tkeonViug  to  the.  seut^r^jr  of  the  dif- 
ferent mibsions,  a  Ctiarrniaii  antl  Secretary  siiali 
come  iu  yearly  from  them  by  rotation." 

From  t1)«  Kermon  preached  by  Mr.  Hall  at  the 
,iir.n.ipg  meeting  of  this  Union,  I  extract  the  fol- 
•*°°°-  lowing:  " If,  therefore,  we  know  what  were 
the  conrersion,  love,  repentance,  faith,  hope,  and 
zeal  ^f  Paul,  we  know,  in  sabiitance^  what  are  the 
conversion,  love,  repentance,  faith,  hope,  and  seal  of 
*  every  true  disciple  of  Jeans.  "^Circnmstantial  diver- 
sities there  manifestly  are  among  the  different  mem- 
bers of  Ohmt's  botk^ut  the  ground-work  in  every 
new-born  soul  in  mi.  The  great  outlines  of  the 
ChriHtian  character  are  everywhere  the  same.  It  is 
but  one  image,  and  that  —  0  wonder  of  wonders !  — 
the  image  of,  the  God  of  glory,  which  is  stamped, 
hy  the  Holy  Ghost  in  regeneration  upon  the  whole 
'assembly  of  the  redeemed,'  a  multitude  which  no 
man  can- number." 

The  month  preceding  the  death  of  Mr.  Nichols, 
Ji'aMon'on  Mr.  Hall  went  to  the  Ghits,  chiefly  to  look 
th^cona-  f^j.  ^  iieaV^h  retreat,  going  by  way  of  Ban- 
kote  and  thence  to  Mahad  at  the  head  of  n^Hga- 
tion  on  the  Bankote  river.  From  thence  he  trav- 
elled  on  ioqji  twelve  miles  to  BeladpA.  Ten  miles 
further  on  he  rested  ,at  Parr,  a  small  village  with 
a  market,  where  the  only  lodging  place  for  Euro- 
peans was  a  temple  open  on  one  side,  but  with  a 
jirall  of  masonry  on  the  other  three  occupied  by 
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the  'idol.  Secnrinfir  a  spot  moat  protected  froni  the 
winds,  with  the  lielp  of  his  biiinkets  and  a  fir^  Jie 
slept  tolerably  well.  The  next  day  he  reached  Ma-^ 
habaleshwar,  where  the  mistiion,  thirty  years  after- 
wards, had  a  sanitary  station..  The  place  was  famed 
for  a  spring  of  excellent  #ater,  which  was  the  re- 
puted source  of  the  Krishna  river.  His  return  was 
by  the  same  route,  and  he  reached  home  on  the 


VThe  worship  in  the  mission  chapel  being  d^fectfre 
in  the  department  of  ^ng,  the   mission  impioT^ 
adapted  the  most  appropriate  natire  tunes  wonbip.    k^ 
to  hymns  they  had  themselves  prepared. 

The  printing  establishmeut  was  now  enriched  with 
new  and  improVed  type,  and  the  British  paUbMi« 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  presented  a  tam.  '' 
hundred  reams  of  paper  for  printing  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  been  completed 
and  revised  by  the  mission.  Our  hopes,  said  Mr. 
Hall,  are  often  revived  by  reflecting  iM^t  we  have 
distributed  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Chris- 
tian books. 

Mr.  Frost  died  of  consumption  on  tlie  18th  of 
October,  1825.  Though  less  than  a  vear  ^.v.-- 
and  a  half  in  the  missioTi,  he  had  shown  ''*"° 
the  genuineness  and  fervor  of  his  devotion  to  the 
cause,  and  was  enabled  to  meet  death  with  a  hope 
full  of  immortality.  He  encouraged  his  wife  to 
reinain  a  missionary  after  his  decease,  which  she 
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did,  haViu^  seen  the  need  there  was  in  that  eonntrj 
for  the'labors  of  Christian  women. 

The  two  sons  of  Mr.  Hall  were  ninch  out  of 
H«'n tothJ*"  li^lth,  and  the  only  hope  of  prolonging; 
iaut  the  life  of  the  oldest,  then  four  years  of 
age,  was  in  a  voyage  and  change  of  climate.  Mrs^ 
Hall  therefore  embarked  for  America  in  a  Salem 
vessel  ^ith  her  two  children,  expecting  to  leave 
them  in  this  country  for  ed'ucation,  Toward  the 
close  of  the  voyage  the  eldest,  whose  restoration 
had  been  the  prin<)}pal  object,  died  of  fever.  The 
other,  now  the  Bev.  Gordon  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  North- 
amp^n,  Massachusetts,  arrived  in  good  health  No- 
vember 18,  1825.  I 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1826,  Mr/Hall  entered  npon 
hi?  last  tonr,  taking  with  him  two  lads  who  Dwthof  Mr 
had  been  inmates  of  the  mission  families,  "*" 
and  reached  Trimbnkeshwar  on  the  11th,  and  Nas- 
sick  on  the  15th,  both  {wpulous  and  celebrated 
places,  the  latter  about  a  hnudred  miles  from  Bora- 
bay.  At  both  these  places  he  found  the  people  in 
great  consternation  on  account  of  the  recent  appear- 
ance of  the  cholera.  It  was  then  making  dreadful 
ravages  at  Nassik.*  More  than  two  hundred  died 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  He  labored  among  the 
distressed  population  till  he  had  nearly  exhausted 
his  supply  of  books  and  medicines.  On  the  18th 
he  left  for  Bombay,  and  at  10  o'clock  p.  h.  on  the 
19th  arrived  at  DArlee  D'hapAr,  about  thirty  miles 
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t 
on  his  way  homeward,  and  put  up  at  a  heathen  tem- 
ple for  the  night.    Spreading  his  mat  in  the  veWnda 
of  the  temple  lie  lay  down  to  sleep.    Aa.it  was  cold 
he  sought  a  warmer  place,  which  he  found  occupied 
by  two  siSk  men,  one  of  whom  soon  died.     Finding 
no  good  acfeoiiimodations  there  he  returned  to  his 
former^  position   in  tlie  reranda.      At  four  in  the 
morning  of  March  20th,  he  called  up  the  lads  and 
began  preparations  for  the' journey,  when  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  the  cholera.     So  sudden  and 
violent  were  the  spasms,  that  he  fell  helpless  to  the 
grobnd.     Being  laid  upon  his  mat,  he  attempted  to 
take  a  small  quantity  of  medicine  which  remained - 
in  his  possession,  but  it  was  immediately  rejected. 
He  then  told  his  attendants  that  he  should  not 
recoven    After  giving  directioils  to  the  lads  con- 
cerning his  watch,  clothing,  etc.,  aud  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  dispose  of  his  body,  he  assured 
them  and  the  natives  who  stood  :around  him,  that 
he  should  soon  be  with  Christ.     He  exhorted  them 
to  repent  of  their  sini  and  forsake  their  idols,  that 
they  too  might  go  to  heaven,  and  prayed  earnestly 
for  his  wife  and  children,  for  his  missionary  brethren, 
ahd  for  the  heathen  around  him.    Repeating  thrice, 
"  Glory  to  Thee,  O  God,"  he  yielded  np  his  spirit. 

The  lads  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  a  grave. 
They  laid  him,  shrouded  in  his  blanket  and  coffin- , 
""less,  in  his  humble  bed.     He  had  been  sick  eight 
hoars,  and  died  in  th«  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 
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A  stone  monnment  has  been  erected  by  the  mission 
to  mark  tlie  spot  of  his  interment,  bearing  both  in 
EnglifAi  and  Mahratta  ihe  name^age,.  and  office  of 
their  beloved  fellow-laborer. 

The  writer  saw  Gordon  Hall  at  his  ordination  in 
iihahuM-  February,  1812,  at  Salem,  buikhad  no  per- 
*"'  sonal  acquaintance  jsith  him,  nor  ban  he 

any  recollection  of  his  appearance.  'BNre  is  said 
to  |i>e  no  portrait  of  him.  But  his  high  qualities 
as^a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a  missionary,  made  an 
imptession  on  the  Christian  mind  of  his/oyrn  land 
saeCieediiig  generations.  He  was  one  of  the  young 
men  whose  names  will  ever  stand  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  American  Board.  His  self-conse- 
cration to  the  work  of  foreign  missions  dates  back 
to  his  college  life,  and  he  wa.i  made  sfor  a  leader  in 
the  enterprise. 

Mental  energy  was  the  most  prominent  of  Mr. 
Hall's  natural  qnalities,  and  fitted  him  for  great  un- 
dertakings. It  was  more,  however,  the  atlniirable 
combination  of  this  with  other  excellent,  qnalities, 
such  as  piety,  industry,  judgment,  courage,  and  de- 
cision, that  qualified  him  for  the  responsible  station 
to  which  Providence  assigned  him.  The  Apostleirto 
the  Gentiles  was  his  exemplar  and  study,  whom  how- 
ever he  resembled  more  in  the  strength  and  deci- 
sion of  his  character,  than  in  the  gentler  sympathies. 
He  was  more  largely  endowed  with  the  diplomatic 
talent  than  any  of  his  associates,  and  in  favoring" 
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^eircn»ii8tance8  the  rhetorical  and  logical  exercise  of 
*thia  taleut  woultl  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  diplomatists.     TIvb  purpose  of  the  India  govern- 
ment to  send  him  away  from  India,  was  met  by  a 
stronger  puVpose  to  remain  ;  and  the  forcible  ^nd 
eloquent  memorials  jjrliich,  through  the  divine  bless- 
ing, ultimately  secured  the  right  to  labor  in  India, 
are  understood  to  have  bceit  from  h's  pen.    Severest 
among  the  trials  of  his  faith  roust  have  been  his 
toiKng  through 'twelve  years  with  scarcely  a  hopeful 
convert.    But  he  could  appreciate  the  circumstances, 
and  saw  that  he  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
magnificent  structure  to  the  glory  of  his  Redeemer. 
Mrs.  Hall  long  survived  her  husband,  and  died 
in  the  year  1868,  at  Northampton,  Massa-  i^,^^ 
chusctts,  in   the  house  of  .her  much  re-  »^"^- 
spected  son,  who  testifies  concerning  her,  that  she 
loved  the  American  Board,  and    taught   him   to 
love  it.  '^■•^--'■'--^'5■-:';^;:J:^*'>;•■ 
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Thb  death  of  Mr.  Hall  made  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Btattorth*  Graves  to  reside  in  Bombay.  The  mission 
'"'*"■  was  now  reduced  to  two  members;  and 
snbseqaently  there  were  seldom  more  than  two  in 
that  city  at  one  tiine,'who  were  able  to  converse  with 
the  people.  In  education  there  was  a  materlkl  ad- 
vance. A  separate  school  was  established  for  girls, 
abd  with  generous  aid  from  English  residents,  the 
number  of  the  schools  was  increased  \o  ten,  con- 
taining three  hnndred  and  eighty  pupils.  Among 
the  more  liberal  contributors  were  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm then  Governor,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  the  late 
Governor,  both  of  whom  had  witnessed  the  progress 
of  the  mission  from  the  beginning.  The  govern- 
ment allowed  the  erection  of  school-houi^es  in  four 
unoccupied  lots  within  the  city. 

A  teacher  in  oue  of  the  schools  J}ecame  a  con- 
B„,,fa,,^  vert  to  Christianity,  tmd  gave  pleasing 
""•  evidence  of  piety  on  her  death-bed.     Her 

oonduct  in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  excited  the 
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attention  oF  friends,  and  the  mother  came  regn-, 
\wr\j  to  the  clutpel,  and  liatened  with  much  interest 
to  the  preachiu(^.  This  she  continued  to  do  until 
health  failed,  and  duriug  her  whole  'sickness  she 
declared  >>>-r  strong  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  Her  prayers  were  addressed  to  Him, 
and  her  hope  of  salvation  was  in  Him  alone.  Thus 
she  died.  ~- 

Messrs.  Cyrus  Stone  and  David  O.  Allen  joined  . 
the  mission  in^827,  with  their  ^wives  and  „„„i^ 
Miss  Cynthia  Farrar.    Mrs.  Frost  was  mar-  '""**•• 
ried  to  Mr.  Womlward  of  tlie  American  mission  in 
Ceylon,  and  Mrs.  Nichols   to  Mr.  Knight  of  the 
Church  Misiiionary  Society  on  that  islaud.  ' 

A  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished at  tlie  expense  of  the  British  and  Annwi 
Foreign,  and  Bombay  Auxiliary  Bible  So-  »»■»• 
cieties ;  also  several  religious  trficts,  and  a  revised 
hymn-book. 

A  native  superintendent  of  schools  toward  the 
close  of  1824  requested  admission  to  the  church. 
The  missionaries  were  boiieful  concerning  him,  but 
not  being  fully  satisfied  as  to  his  piety,  adopted 
the  somewhat  novel  exiiedient  of  assocutting  him 
with  other  attendants  on  public  worship  in  "uiutoD 

Chftp«l  Cfo* 

what  they  called  a  "Mission  Chapel  Congre-  fn«»uon." 
gation."    The  slibscribers  bound  themselves  to  at- 
tend public  worsliip,  and  regard  the  missionaries  as- 
their  pAstors}  /and  the  uiissionarTes    eug^aged  to 
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watoh  over  tliem,  and  miuiHter  to  them  in  affliction 
as  Christian  pasttoni.  I  find  no  evidence  tliat  this 
arrangement  laut^id  long.    ,The  first  native  adiifitted 

,  to  the  cborcii  at  Bombay  was  from  the  Chapel  Con- 
gregation.   This  wa«  in  November  1825. 
Babajee,  a  bi^aiimin,  came   to  Bombay*  in  1823, 

.  BabiOH,*  and  wiis  employed  as  teacher  in  one  of  the 
coD'rn.  schools.  In  the  spring  of  18^8,  the  mis- 
sion adopted  a  rule,  that  all  persons  in  their  employ- 
sboald  stand  dnring  prayer  in  the  chapel.\  This  was 
proper  in  itself,  was  practiced  elsewhere,,  and  not 
forbidden  by  the  Hiudii  Sacred  books.'  But  the 
brahmins  of  Bombay  were  afraid  that  so  much  com- 

'  pliance  wUn  Christian  customs  would  lead  to  more, 
and  in.  the  end  endanger  the  Hindft  religion ;  »o  a 
cooibinatiou  was  fori^ied  against  it.  All  the  brah- 
min teachers  except  Babajee  left  the  service  of  the 
niissionTt^nd  he  was  threatened  with  a  loss  of  caste, 


iiT"»^^d  u 
he  cofn 


should  he  comply  with  the  rule.  -  At'  lea^  a  thou- 
sand brahmins  were  believed  to  be  present  at  one  of 
the  conncils  assembled  to  consider  his  case ;  and  the 
penances  imposed  on  him  were  so  humiliating,  that 
he  retired  for  a  season  to  the  Deccan.  The  storm 
soon  blew  over.  Other  teachers  were  eager,  appli- 
cants for  the  vacated  places,  and  many  brahmins 
returned  to  the  schools  and  conformed  to  the  rule, 
fiab^ee  came  back,  and  resumed  bis  duties  as 
teaclier,  but  of  Qourse  with  a  ^minished  regard  for 
brahminism.  In  1831  he  publicly ,  urofessed  his 
faith  in  Christ. 
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The  girl»'  bcIjooIs  had  fheir  first  public  examina- 
tion in  the  antuuiu  of  1828.  Somewhat  ,n»„rttf 
:  more  than,  three  hundred  (firia  were  pres-^  ••'^'^-  • 
Qnt,  whose, ages  varied  from  six  to  eighteen.  Mr. 
Graves  examiued  them  in  reading,  writing,  attd  the 
catechism,  and  Miss  Farrar  exhibited  specimens  of 
plain  tewing.  The  scene  was  full  of  interest  and 
encouragement. 

There  were  supposed  to  be  not  far  from  eighteen 
thousand  Roman  Catholics  in  Bombay.  A  g,,,,^ 
few  we^  descended  from  the  Portuguese,  *^''"""** 
but  most  were  of  Hindft  origin,  whose  ancestors 
entered  the  Romish  churchy  two  centuries  before. 
Bombay  was  then  a  Portuguese  colony,  and  great 
efforts  vyere  made  by  the  Jesuits,  aided  by  the 
whole  power  and  patronage  of  the  government,  to 
niultiply  proselytes.  These  converts  were  left  in 
nearly  the  same  state  of  superstition  and  idolatry 
in  which  they  were  found.  It  is  not  known  how 
far  their  .l(t!ng-continued  isolation  from  Hind&  social 
life  was  attributable  to  the  enforcing  power  of  caste. 
They  were  of  course  accessible  to  Jesuits  on  the  re- 
vival of  their  efforts  in  India. 

The-  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Union  was  held  in  October,  1828,  and  con-  ,h,Mh»k«- 
tinned  for  several  days.  Encouraging  re-  "^  "'"°° 
ports  were  ma<le  from  the  several  missions,  sermons 
were  delivered,  important  subjects  relating  to  mis- 
•iouary  operations  were  discussedy  there  was  a  gen- 
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era]  examination  of  the  schools  fot  females,  a  day 
of  fasting  was  observed,  and  the  Lord's  Sapper  ad- 
ministered. 
Nor  was  the  press  idle.    The  second  edition  of  the 

,  «i»  pnw.  V  Mahratta  New  Testament  wias  in  progress, 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. The  characters  for*^|ifiting'  the  native  lan- 
guage were  so  larg^,  tht^  .five.  thonsAnd  copies  of 
the  Testament  cost  six  tliousand  dollars.  An  edi- 
tion of  Maliratta  hymns  was  in  pre8s,^nd  religions 

.  tracts  were  print^  for  the  Bombay  Tract  Society. 
A  monthly  magazine  in  the  English  language,  called 
the  "  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,"  was  commenced 
at  private  expense,  and  edited  for  a  time  by  the 
joint  labors^f  an  Aniericat  and  a  Scottish  niissiop- 
ary  and  two  English  laymen. 

In  1831  a  legacy  of  seven  thousand  mpees 
Ufertni  ($3,500)  WHS  bequeathed  by  an  English  res- 
baflding.  ideut  at  Bombay  for  the  suppovt  of  public 
worship  in  connection  with  the  American  mission. 
Twenty-four  years  afterwards,  this  was  applied  to 
the  building  of  a  more  commodious  house  of  wor- 
ship. A  score  of  teachers,  with  nearly  two  Tiundred 
of  the  more  advanced  pnpils,  among  them  several 
brahmins,  were  accustomed  to  meet  there  for  a  cat- 
echetical exercise  in  the  Scriptures.  The  school- 
hnnscN  were  occasionally  transformed  into  little 
pnwhinK  sanctuarius.  Much  divine  truth  was  also 
M.  disoonsed  by  the  wayside,  and  in  places  of 
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public  conconrse;  and  the  hearers  were  sometimes 
as  many  as  the  speaker  could  reach  with  his  Toice. 
Early  iu  1830  Mr.  Stone  made  a  tour  of  eleven  days 
on  the  continent ;  and  Mr.  Graves  another  of  two 
haudred  miles,  iu  which  he  visited  the  grave  of  Mr. 
Qall,  and  erected  a  small  monument  to  mark  the 
place.^ 

The  additions  to  the  mission  in  the  six  years  fol- 
lowing 1829,  were  Messrs.  William  Her-  AaamoM  to 
vey,  Hollis  Bead,  William  Ramsey,  George  *""'"'»•• 
W.  Boggs,  Sendol  B.  Munger,  Henry  Ballautine, 
Amos  Abbott,  William  C.  Sampson,  Elijah  A.  Web- 
ster, and  George  W.  Hubbard.  Messrs.  Sampson 
and  Webster  were  printers,  and  Mr.  Hnbbard  super- 
intendent of  schools.  All  were  married  men,  and 
there  were  two  single  females,  —  Misses  Orpah 
Graves  and  Abigail  H.-  Kimball,  the  former  of 
whom  married  Mr.  Allen,  and  the  latter  Mr.  Stone. 

The  power  of  the  Gospel  is  nowhere  more  visible 
titan  among  the  girls  and  women  of  India.  popniMitr 
Nothing  else  could  reach  them.  The  iiDhn*!*. 
twelve  schools  (^  girls  in  fiombay  contained  "font 
hundred  pnpils,  and  their  proficiency  was  securing 
innch  popular  favor  to  the  schools.  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, the  Governor  of  Bombay,  presented  the  Amer- 
ican '  missionaries  with   three  hundred   rupees  for 

>  The  anthor  has  th«  impression  tfint,  nlthongh  more  than  fort^ 
ft»n  Iiare  elapsed,  the  last  earthly  reating-place  of  that  remailiabi* 
nan  hu  an  yet  no  fitting  memorial. 
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them,  an^  other  English  friends  added  twelve  hnn- 
dred  nior«.  The  girls  were  learning  to  read  printed 
books,  bat  had  a  prejudice  against  needle-work  as 
being  mean  and '  degrading,  bnt  Miss  Farrar  had  so 
far  overcome  this  prejudice  tliat|g,bey  were  becom- 
ing fond  of  it,' of  course  greatly  to  their  advantage 
soiiaobor     when  they  had  families  to  care  for.    The 

brmtukiik 

■"flj*.  boys'  school,  at  Nagotna,  one  of  the  best  in 

the  mission,  contained  thirty-five  brahmin  boys,  iAid 
forty  readers^  most  of  whom  hod  committed  to  mem- 
ory the  commafidments  and  catechism,  and  under- 
stood the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic.  In  another 
place  were  two  schools  composed  entirely  of  brah- 
min children. 

It  was  obvious  in  1831,  that  the  field  wa's  grow« 
gipttor  '"Sf  '"  interest.  Eighteen  years  before, 
f*"^  the  natives  had  never  heard  the  Gospel 
preached.  No  part  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
translated.  Nothing  had  been  done  to  attract  at- 
tention to  the  Christian  religion.  The  missionaries 
were  indeed  in  ^mbay,  but  were  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  without  books,  or  printing 
press,  or  schools,  without  a  place  for  preaching, 
without  the  favor  of  government,  and  wholly  un- 
known to  the  native  population.  And  when  they 
contemplated  the  structure  of  society,  so  artificial, 
so  bound  up  in  the  idolatry  and  laws  of  India  which 
made  the  forfeiture  of  property  the  penalty  for  re- 
Dounciog  the  Veda,  or  the  Koran,  they  must  have 
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regarded  the  rinible  resultn  of  their  labbrs  as  cer- 
tainly remote.  But  now  the  note  of  pre|)uration  was 
heard,  the  language  w|i8  acquired,  tlie  Naif  Testa- 
luent  and  portions  of  the  Old  were  trauslatcd  and 
printed,<«'elen)entary  school-books  were  published,- 
schools  were  established,  a  house  of  worship  was 
built  in  the  centre  of  Bombay,  and  opened  regularly 
for  all  who  would  enter,  the  markets  and  other 
public  places  were  frequented  foB  conversation  and 
preaching,  journeys  were  made  in  the  interior,  and 
schools  were  multiplied.  After  a  residence  of  twelve 
years,  Mr.  Hall  declared  that  the  facilities  for  mak- 
ing men  acquainted  with  the  (jospel  had  multiplied 
tenfold  since  his  arrival  in  1813.  At  the  time  of 
our  present  survey,  there  were  eight  missionary  sta- 
tions within  the  IVesidency  of  Bombay,  connected 
yrith  five  different  societies,  British  and  American, 
aiVcfthe  government  protected  the  Christian  mission- 
ary in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  printing  at 
Bontihiy  from  April,  1817,  to  the  close  of  1830,  was 
about  10,00i),000  of  pages;  in  the  last  twenty-two 
uionths  of  that  period  it  was  nearly  3,000,000.  The 
larger  part  of  the  cxpeuse  was  borne  by  the  Brit-^ 
ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  A  lithographic  press 
was  received  by  the  mission,  and  rendered  valuable 
assistance. 

In  October,  18-30,  two  members  of  the  church  died, 
on»!  a  native  of  Denmark,  who  had  been  in,,,,^!** 
recovered   from   a  profligate  life  tlii^ough  •^^" 
« 
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the  instrnmehtalitj  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  anotlier  from 
MaB8ucIiusett8,  who  had  been  hopefully  converted  ut 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  Vvas  born  in  one  of  the 
nfbat  enlightened  portions  of  -the  world,  learned  the 
preciousness  of  the  gospel  from  missionaries  in  an 
island  remote  from  his  native  land,  and  "kt  the  op- 
posite fWe  of  the  globe  was  received  into  the 
chnrch  by  other  missionaries  sent  forth  by  the  same 
Society. 

Mr.  Garrett  had  charge  of  the  press  ten  years. 
SMthofMr.  '^^^  e\ose  of  his  life,  which  occurred  on 
^•~"-  the  16th  of  July,  1831 ;  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-four,  was  happy.  On  the  day  preceding,  the 
score  of  natiVe  workmen  in  the  office  called  to  see 
him,  and  as  he  addressed  'them  in  Mnhratta  with 
appropriate  exhortations,  many  of  them  sobbed 
aloud.  His  strength  failing  lie  bade  them  farewell,  "v 
but  they  retired  reluctantly  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Hervey  died  of  cliolera  on  the  third  of  May 
DwuhofMr.  1831,  not  loug  after  her  arrival.    Her'hus-  " 

ud  Mn.         1         ,      ,  > 

Henmy.  band  tlicu  rcmovcd  to  Ahmodnuggnr,  and 
became  a  victim  of  the  same  disease  on  the  13tb  of 
the  next  May.  They  were  lovely  in  their  lives,  and 
in  their  deiiths  not  long  divided.  I  remember  the 
very  expAssive,  countenanceTof  Mrs.  Hervey,  when 
taking  her  last  look  of  friends  in  her  native  land 
while  the  ship  slowly  receded  from  the  wharf.  She 
was  from  Hartley,  Massachusetts.  The  close  of  life 
was  to  her  exceedingly  joyful.     Twice  ^he  rcpettfted 
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that  beantiful  stanza,  "Jesns  can  make  a  dying 
bed."  One  who  stood  near  her  said,  "O  un-vitr. 
death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  "pwImm- 
where  is  thy  victory?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin, 
and  the  strength  of  sin.  is  the  law."  With  ani- 
mation she  exclaimed,  "  But  thanks  be  uuto  God, 
which  giveth  ns  tlie  victory  through  onr  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Mr.  Allen  said  he  hoped  theSaviour  would 
be  with  her  as  she  walked  through  (he  dark  valley. 
"  If  this,"  she  said,  "  be  the  dark  valley,  it  has  not  a 
dark  spot  in  it  ^  all  is  ]ight,1ight."  At  one  time' 
she  wanted  words  to  express  her  views  of  the  maj- 
esty and  glory  of  Christ.    "It  seems,"  she  said, 

,  "  tljat  if  all  other  glory  were  annihilated,  and  noth- 
nnthing  left  but  hjs  bare  self  (as  she  expressed  it), 
it  would  be  enough,  it  would   be  a  universe  of 
glory."! 
'  Mr.  Hervey's  illness  accomplished  its  painful  mis- 

*  sion  in  a  few  hours,  and  8u<;h  was  its  vio-  D^,i,ofii,. 

-  leuce^that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  express  ""**'" 
more  than  his  confidence  of  soon  meeting  his  Re- 
deemer and  Lord.  He  possessed  a  fine  and  well 
cultivated  mind,  was  able  to  converse  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conntry,  and  had  awakened  high  hopes 
as  to  his  future  usefulness. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Read  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Missionary  Union  at  Poona  'in  1831,  where 
the  Scottish  missionaries  had 'a  station,  and  aftcr- 

>  Muritmary  Herali  tat  1831,  p.  S7». 
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.wards  visited  many  parts  of  the  Deccan  to  ascertain 
xhmtinug.  ^^^  most  eligible  place  for  an  interior  sta- 
KTi?**  tion.  They  selected  the  city  of  Ahmednng- 
gar,  and  the  station  was  commenced'  in  the 
closing  month  of  {lie  year  by  Messrs.  Graves,  Hervey, 
and  Read.     Babajee  was  their  native  helper.     The 

luadntt-     *'*y  '^  "P**"  *  P'"'"  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
•**  in  extent,  about  one  huiylred  and  seventy- 

five  .miles  easterly  from  Bombay.  .  Its  population  . 
was  not  far  from  fifty  thousand.- ''Once  a  seat  of 
Monlem  power,  its  palaces,  niosks,  aqueducts,  and 
numerous  ruins  ^Vow  it  to  iiave  been  a  pli^ce  of 
uinch  splendor.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
of  stone  and  clay  four  or  five  miles  in  extent,  and 
there  was  a  strong  forf  a  mile  east  of  the  city, 
half  a  league  in  circuinfereuce,  with  a  cantonment 
of  English  soldiers.  In  the  vicinity  were  numer- 
ous villages  cosy  of  access.  The  ell  mute  Was  health-  - 
fal.  Before  Jthe  end  of  the  secoi^d  year  three  na- 
tives of  low  caste,  in  whose  conversion  Babajee 
had  been  much  interested,  were  received  into  the 
church,  and  the  brahmin  convert  wept  for  joy.  Be- 
j,^^^  fore  leaving  Bombay  he  had  been  united  iu 
'°*''^'  Christian  marriage  to  a  widow,  whose  hus- 
band, dying  before  they  were  old  enough  to  live 
together,  had  left  her  to  a  forced  life  of  solitary 
wretchedness. 

Another  ndtive  helper  transferred  from  Bombay 
to  Ahuiednuggur  was    Di\jiba,   mentioned   in   the 
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miBsionary  journals  of  1830  as  a  reader  of  the  Scrip- 
tares  and  candidate  for  baptism.     He  be-  D,jib.,.o- 
longed  to  one  of  the 'higher  castes,  and  ''^•"'"'« 
said  in  view  of  impending  persecution,   "Let  my 
caste  take   my  life  for  embracing   Christianity  if 
they  choose.     Better  to  lose  my  life,  than  my  sonl." 
Spme  time  after,  returning  home  in  the  evening  he 
^^  was  met  by  several  men  in  a  cart,  one  of  whom 
recognized  him  and  cried  out,  "  There  is  the  apos- 
tate."    Three  of  tBem  then  jumped  ont,  knocked 
him  down,  tore  his  clothes,  and  beat  and  kicked  him 
till  he- was  unable  to  walk  home;  and  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  house  for  a  week.    The  offenders  inHne- 
diately  .drove  off  and  escaped. 

In  the  early  part  of  1833  a  church  was  organized 
at  Ahmednuggur.  Babajee  was  made  an  K;jrt^» 
elder,  and  Dftjiba  a  deacon.  The  pastoral  «<«««. 
relation  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Read,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. If  they  had  had  twenty  years  more  of 
^  experience,  Babajee  would  probably  have  beon  made 
"  the  pastor.  The  members  of  the  church  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  promoting  Christian 
morals,  and  adopted  a  score  of  rules,  drawn  np  by 

Babajee.i  .\    . 

The  wife  of  Babajee  was  awakened  by  witiitessing 
the  peacpful  death  of  Mr.  Hervey,  and  was  ^j^^^ 
received  into  the  church  in  1832.  She  had  ti« ..,».«.. 
\earned  to  read  and  to  sew,  and,  in  the  absence  of 

»  For  theio  Bal«,  see /fayiort  o/(Ae  Biwrrf/ir  1833,  p.  67. 
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her  hnshand  and  of  ])Ii'.  and  Mrs.  Read,  she  daily 
read  the  Scriptures  and  prayed  with  the  conlVerta 
and  others,  who  were  accustoined  to  attend  the  fam- 
ily worsliip  of  the  mission.  On  the  Sabbath  she 
assembled  them  in  her  own  house  at  the  oustoniary 
hours,  prayed  with  them,  and  read  and  explained 
the  Scriptures  as  she  was  able. 

Most  of  "the  large  villages  on  the  shore  of  the 
Labon  OB  conttueut  hadf^H^n  visited  by  the  mission- 
■>«»-  aries,  and  some  of  them  repeatedly,  from 

Basseen  thirty  miles  north  of  Bombay  to  Rajap&r 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  south.  In  a  number 
of  villages,  each  with  a  population  of  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand*  (Christian  schools  had 
long  been  supported  and  supplied  with  Chri8t|aii 
;'  books  by  the  mission.  They  were  all  accessible  By 
""■^-water  from  Bombay.  ^ 

In  the  yea^  1832  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  now  Dr. 
Public  di»-  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  Scottish  mission, 
withbimh-  cngtiged  in  a  discussion  with  intelligent 
"then.  natives  through  the  press.  A  learned 
Muhratta,  conceiving  himself  ^blc  to-refute  all  the 
objections  brought  against  the  Hindft  religion,  pro- 
])08ed  a  public  discussion  with  Mr.  Wil^n.  This 
was  attended  by  a  great  Anmber  of  brahmins  and 
pther  i-eapectiible  natives,  some  of  whom  gave  much 
aid  to  the  prime  mover,  and  was  continued  six  «4ncn 
'  cessive  ev<inings,  till  the  brahmins  proposed  its  ter- 
mination.   The  native  disputant  then  published  a 
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'treatise  eutitled  "A  Verification  of  the  HindA  Re- 
ligion," and  challenged  Mr.  Wilson  to  write  a  reply, 
which  was  readily  done.  ^The  same  missionary,  who 
was  long  since  numbered  among  the  learned  men  of 
India',  also  conducted  a  controversy  witli  some  lead- 
ing Parsees,  carried  on  chiefly  in  two  native  period- 
icals. The  editor  of  one  of  the  periodicals  being 
furnished  with  copies  of-,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  for 
ca^lf  of  his  subscribers,  went  so  far  us  to  recommend 
tlie%ospel  to  their  |)erusaL 

Mn!  Allen  died  on  the^5th  of  February,  1832, 
and  Mr.  Allen  made  a  visit'to  the  United  ji„  j^q 
Static  early  in  the  fblh»wiug  year,  with  his  *""• 
motherless  son.  He  soon  became  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  growing  disposition  among  the 
churches  at  home  to  siv{>p1y  the  heathen  world  with 
the  Scriptnres  and  other  religions  books,  that  he 
hastened  his  return  to  India,  jnteirauig  to  itinerate 
four  years  as  a  Bible  and  tract  distributor,  and 
preach  the  gospel  wherever  he  left  the  printed  word. 

I      Mr.  anJ^  Mrs.  Boggs  arrived  in  September,'  ]<832, 
and  proceeded  to  Ahmednuggur,  where  Mr.  J^„„„J^ 
and  Mrs.  Read  were  then  alone,  with  the  ••»''*^- 
native  assistants  Bubujee  and  Diyiba.      Mr.  Read 
and  Bubajce  visited  more  than  fifty  villages  izi«ii>itc^ 

'  within  a  hundred  miles  of  their  station,  not  toun. 
more  than  two  of  which  were  known  to  have  been 
previously  visited  by  a  missionary.     At  one  place, 
containing  about  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants, 
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the  native  govern  ment  published  a»t  order  forbid- 
ding the  people  to  bear  them,  aiul  threatening  to 
flue  every  person  who  should  receive  one  of  their 
books.  The  mandate  of  the  government  was  openly 
disregarded  by  the  peoi>Ie,  all  classes  coming  to 
obtain  books  and  hear  the  preachers,  and  nowhere 
had  they  such  large  audiences.  They  parted  with 
all  the  books  they  could  spare,  but  were  not  able  to 
supply  the  demand. 

Mr.  William  G.  Sampson,  a  printer,  arrived,  with 
D«Mh  and  bis  wifc,  iu  May,  1833.  In  April  of  that 
BatHijn).  year,  the  native  assistant  Babajce  died  at 
Ahuiednuggur.  Being  *  by  birth  a  brahmin,  he 
knew  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  his  people, 
and  was  familiar  with  their  sacred  btMiks.  He  knew 
how  proud  yet  degraded  they  were,  how  credulous 
yet  suspicious,^  how  wiae  yet  ignorant,  how  religious 
and  yet  how  ungodly.  His  ap|)eals  to  the  corrupt 
priesthood  from  which  he  came  out,  were  as  pointed 
arrows,  prepaid  noK  in  tjlie  spirit  of  rancorous  bit- 
terness but  of  diviiiib  l<^e.  They  could  not  but 
resiient  him  for  the  ^roitness  with  which  he  used 
his  weapons,  though  theiy  hated  him  as  a  deserter 
from  their  cause.  His  devout  deportment,  the  thou- 
sands of  books  he  distrijbuted',  his  exhortations  and 
prayers,  his  frequent  di^Bussions  with  Uie  bra,hinins, 
his  preaching  at  Ahmeduuggur,  and  in  nun-e  than 
fourscore  towns  and  villages-  in  the  Deccau,  must 
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have  left  an  abiding  iuflaence.i     His  pious  widow 
was  in  due  time  married  to  Diijiba. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graves  liad  visited  tlieir  native  land, 
aa  a  last  resort  for  tlie  restoration  of  Iiis 
health,  and  returned  in  1833 ;  and  on  the  "»•  8^'«- 
7th  of  August  Mrs.  Ato.ssa  Stone  died  at  Bombay. 

A  changa  was  made  about  this  time  in  the  native 
service  of  so»g  at  Bombay.  Tlie  native  ci«ng.,. 
tunes  were  found  better  adapted  to  the  Ian-  i?*^'!"* 
•  guage  and  feelings  of  tlie  peopfe,  than  any  in  use 
among  us.  A  collection  of  Christian  hymns  was 
therefore  made  to  take  the  place  <ff  the  hj*mns  set 
to  Europej^n  music,  and  the  singing  of  the  native 
tunes  attracted  many  to  the  sauctnary. 

TM  year  183S  was  .distinguished  for  Itineracies. 
In  January  Mr.  Read  and  Balmjee  visited  bx.«..« 
nineteen  villages  northeast  of  Ahniednng-  LT™'"* 
gnr,  that  had  never  before  seen  a  missionary.     In 
March  Mr.  Read  crossed  the  country,  two  hundred- 
miles,  to  the  Mahabaleshwar  Hills,  going  by  way  of 
Satara,  the  capital  of  anominally  independent  Rajah. 
In  December  Messrs.  Rea.Knd  ftimsey  spent  four- 
teen days  in  Visiting  the'mlsBion.  schools  on  the  con- 
tineiit,  which  they  found  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  satire  brethren,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  com- 
menced an  extended  tour  in  the  Qoas^^id  Deccan  ; 

■  A  Memoir  of  him  was  prepared  .nd  publiBhc.l.  bi'tl,  in  M.hratta 
anU  EnKlish,  «mtrtled,  in  English,  The  ChrMaH  Brahmin,  or  M». 
matri  of  Babajtt,  in  two  rolumei,  by  Bot.  UolUi  Read. 
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goiag  first  along  the  coast  one  hundrod  miles  io^ 
Tannah  and  Bhewndy ;  thence  across  the  GhAts  to 
Ahmednnggur,  two  hundred  miles  ;  thence  eastward 
to  Jalua,  northeastward  to  Aurungabad,  northwardly 
to  EHora,  and  back  to  Ahmed'uuggnr ;  in  all,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Mr.  Ramsey  now  returned 
to  Bombay;  and  Mr.  Bead,  ^ith  Mr.  Allen,  who 
had  arrived  at  Ahmeduuggur,  proceeded  to  Pauder- 
pftr,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  southward ; 
thence  sixty-five  miles  westwardly  to  Phatau.  Here 
the  travellers  separated,  and  Mr.  Bead  proceeded  to 
the  Mahabaleshwar  Hills,  where  Mrs.  Read  had 
"been  residing  for  the  restoration  of  her  health.  The 
whole  distance  travelled  by  Mr.  Bead  had  exceeded 
seven  hundred  miles ;  and  these  tours,  for  preach- 
ing SLf^d  distributing  the  Scriptures  and  religious 
tracts,  were  performed  among  the  most  energetic 
of  the  Hindft  race.  Mr.  Bead  had  travelled  among 
a  people  not  many  years  before  addicted  to  plunder, 
without  arms,  or  a  guard,  the  mode  most  becom- 
ing missionaries  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and  had 
met  with  neither  insult  nor  harm.  His  safety  he 
attributed,  under  God,  to  the  humble  style  in  which 
he  travelled,  in  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour's  charge  to 
his  first  missionaries.  ^     <         '      . 

Messrs.  Henry  Ballantine  and  Elijah  A.  Wel»- 
H.wmi«-  ^^^  *"^  *''^'''  ™''^®^  joined  the  niis8i<m 
""'*••  in  October,  1835.  Mr.  Webster  knew  how 
to  inanufactnre  types  and  stereotype  plates.     Miss 
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Eimball  had   married   Mr.   Stone.     Mrs.   Bamsej 
had   died   saddeuh-   of  cholera;  and  Mr.  owthor 

Hn.  ifaun- 

Hainsey's  health  was  so  prostrated  that,  on  "^'"J*" 
the  urgent  recommendation  of  phjsicianSj^p*'™' 
aud  with  the  unanimons  consent  of  his  brethren,  he 
retarned  to  the  United  States,  taking  with  him  his 
two  little  children ;  nor  was  he  able  again  to  return 
to  India. 

It'ia  an  interesting  fact,  whioh  I  state  on  my  per- 
sonal  knowledge,  that  when '  Mr.  Graves  uiKionur 

,  ^TOCitfD  of 

was  informed  bj  an  ennnent  physician  in  Mr.  atsm. 
Boston,  that  he  could  not  recover,  he  reqnested,  an 
a  favor  from  the  Prndential  Committee,  that  he 
might  return  and  spend  the  residue  of  his  days,  and 
be  buried,  wh^re  he  had  so  delightfully  spent  his 
life  as  a  missionary.  That  consent  was  cheerfully 
given,  and  he  livied-  longer  than  he  probably  would 
have  done  in  hiajnative  land ;  long  enough  to  per- 
form useful  service  as  a  truusrator.  of  the  Scrip- 
tures^ 

The  health  of  Mr.  Sampson,  the  printer,  had  failed 
before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  he  b«h„,„, 
had  embarked,  with  Mrs.  Sampson,  on  a  *">*"■• 
voyage' for  Singapore,  hoping  to  arrest  the  progress 
of'  consumption,  to  which  he  was  constitutionally 
inclined.  Mr.  Boggs  accompanied  them  down  the 
roast;  but  they  could '^o  no  farther  than  Aleppie, 
where  Mr.  Sampson  died. 

The  amount  of  travel  which  Mr.  Read  performed 
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withont  apparent  injury  to  hia  health,  i»   snrpris- 
BtoniM      ing;  but  the  constitation  of  Mrs.  Read 
Sid""""'  was  delicate,  and  her  life  was  repeatedly  iu^ 
great  danger  from  attacks  of  serious  illness.    They    , 
therefore,  with  the  advice  of  the  mission,  sailed  for" 
'home  in  March,  1835';  and  the  same  cause  which 
brought  them  home  prevented  their  return  to  India. 
The -active  mind  of  Mr.  Read  has  since  found  use- 
ful  employment,«irough  the  press.     His  departure 
made  it  necessarj-  for  Mr.  AJlen  to  spend  much  time 
at  Ahmednuggnr,"  where  hTs  preaching  service  on 
Sabbath  afternoons  was  often  crowdei^,  though  the 
brahmins  tried  him  by  their  opposition. 
In  the  autumn  of  1834,  Mr.  Allen  visited  Jahia,  a 
^^Widre^  and  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Ah- 

Mr.  All«n »»  ^  ,        .    .  i.  j  i      xy 

J»>»^  mednuggur,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Wizam 

Of  Hyderabad,  containing  ^bout  seventy-five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.     The  Nizam  was  a  Mussulman, 
and  the  ,proi)|>rtion  of  Muasulmaus  in  the  part  of  hi^ 
dominions  wjiich  fell  under  Mr.  Allen's  notice,  was 
anasually  large.  The  most  singular  occur- 
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wcwty  ii^    -en«ie  at  Jalna  was  the  discovery  of  a  native 
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''™-  Christian  society  of  forty  or  fifty  members, 

without  any  pastor.  Tlieir  o%in  reveals  a  possible 
mode  of  propagating  the  Gospel  in  India.  The  mili- 
tary force  there  of  five  or  six  thousand  was  com- 
posed of  natives,  excepting  about  one  hundrei) 
English  soldiers.  These  native  Christians  were  con- 
nected with  the  ofllcers  as  servants,  aud  came  from 
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districts  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  owe  or 'less 
under  missionary  iiiflaence.  Two  or  three  years  be- 
fore, one  of  them  sacceeded  in  getting  a  few  to 
meet  on  the  Sabbath  for  worshif*,  whicit  he  nsuaily 
conducted  liiniself.  A  pious  eifScer,  Iiearing  of  the 
meeting,  encouraged  and  assisted  them.  Meanwhile 
their  number  increased.  Some  persQps  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  united  with  them, 
and  so  did  some  of  the  heathen.  As  they  became 
better  known,  an  interest  w^s  awakened,  a  conven- 
ient place  was  procured  for  worship,  and  a  native, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Madras  as  a  cateehist, 
was  procured  to  be  their  religions  teacher. 

Mr.  Allen  naturally  catiie  into  connection  with  ' 
these  people,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  their  ap- 
pearanc«,  and^he  apparent  devotion  of  their  wor- 
ship. They  had  expected  him,  and  gathered  about 
him  as  a  religious  teacher.  There  was  no  chaplaia 
there,  and  several  were  desirons  of  being  baptized, 
and  some  wished  to  be  married.  They  also  earnestly 
requested  him  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  be- 
fore leaving  them.  With  a  View  to  ascertain  the 
qualifications  of  different  persons  fpr  the  ordinances, 
he  ha^  freqiMpbt  conferences  with  individuals,  and 
attended  8efe^a^'^ublic  meetings.'  He  baptized  four 
individuals,  performed  two  marriages,  and  adminis- 
tered the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  native  language,  to 
fourteen  communicants.  Some  of  these  persons  were 
members  of  mission  chnrc)ies  in  different  parts  of  " 
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India ;  some  had  beeu  edocaied  in  the  Eoman  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  commem- 
orated the  death  of  Christ  in  the  manner  prescribed 
to  his  disciples  ;  and  some  had  renoanced  the  wor- 
ship of  idols.  One  had  been  notorious  for  dissolute 
habits  and  groveling  vices,  but  for  a  'year  had  given 
remarkable  eviderfce  of  piety. 

•Mr.  Allen  preached  in  English  to  the  European 
MuiDtmM-    population  on  five  of  the,  ten  days  ho^  spent 
ISIoTJi^.  at  Jalua;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  last 
SSS°""       Sabbath  he  administered  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per to  twenty  persons,  whg,  though  of  different  de- 
nonfinations,  united  in  commemorating  the.  death  of 
their  common  Saviour.    He  returned  to  Bombay  by 
way  of  Aurungabad,  about  forty-five   miles  fiearly 
west  of   Jalua,  named  after  the  famous  emperor 
Aumngzebe;  where  is  now  a  splendid  mansoleuni 
erected  by  him  to  the  memory  of  his  favorite  wife. 
'    Anrungzebe  died  at  Ahmednuggur,  and  his  body 
was  brought  to  Ellora,  sixteen  miles  nortliwest  of 
Aurungabad,  a  favorite  place  of  Mohammedan  sepul- 
ture, and  was  there  butied,  agreeably  to  his  own  re- 
Th«*ian.    quest,  without  pomp  or  splendor.     Being 
toZ'"^    within  a  short  distance  of  Elloj*,  Mr.  Allen 
went  out  tttsee  the  celebrated  excavations,  said  fat 
to  exceed %ything  of  the  kind  in  India;  and   a 
brief  description  of  them,  as  given  by  him,  may 
properly  form  a  part  of  tlie  history  of  missions  in 
that  portion  of  the  Deccan. 
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"  These  excavations,"  he  says,  "  were  designed  aa 
places  of  worship.  The  largest  of  them  is  called 
Kjlas.  Here  a  court  i^  excavated  in  the  moan,taiu, 
the  entrance  info,  which  is  through  a  gateway  on 
the*west  side,  where  the  mountain  gradually  slopes 
away  to  the  plain.  This  court  is  two  hnudred  and 
forty-seven  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide,  ^he  height  of  the  walls,  composed  of  the 
living  rock,  vary  from  thirty  or  forty  to  one  hundn^d 
feet,  where  the  mountain  is  highest  at  the  east  end 
of  the  court.  In  these  walls  are  several  large  exca- 
vated rooms  and  halls,  which  <were  designed  for  pur* 
poses  connected  with  the  temple.  A  large  mass  of 
rock  was  left  st|pinding'1iear  the  middle  of  the  court, 
which  was  then  cut  down  on  all  sides  to  the  size  of 
the  temple.  This  was  then  completed  internally  by 
exlcavating  the  rooms  requisite  to  complete  the  de- 
Sigu.  The  external  sides  of  the  temple,  even  to  the 
top,  Which  is  ninety  feet  high,  are  covered  with 
images  of  gods,  men,  and  animals  of  different  sizes,  * 
all  carved  in  the  rock.  The  walls.and  pillars  in  the 
inside  are  also  covered  with  images  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes,  carved  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
great  hall  four  rows  of  pillars  are  left  to  support  the 
immense  weight  of  the  rock  above.  Thus  the  tem- 
ple, with  all  its  images,  is  itself  a  part  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  was  once  cov- 
ered with  cement,  on  which  were  drawn,  in  glowing 
colors,  paintings  descriptive  of  Hindft  mythology.    ' 
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"  Near  this  are  other  excavations.'  Some  of  these 
are  very  large  and  contain  images  of  gigantic  size. 
In  one  place  are  three  large  excavations,  one  above 
the  other.  Of  these  the  lowest  one  was  designed 
'to  represent  the  Hindik  hell,  or  lower  world,  the 
middle  one  this  world,  and  the  upper  one  the  Hin- 
dd  pv'adise.  In  these  excavations  the  images  were 
painted  to  make  (their  appearance  more  beautifal  or 
frightful,  as  the  characters  represented  might  re- 
quire. The  walls,  pillars,  and  ceilings,  where  not 
taken  up  with  images,  were  covered  with  paintings. 
Curtains  which  could  be  changed  at  pleasure  were 
used  to  conceal  different  parts  of  the  temples  from 
view.  In  these  gloomy  recesses,  surrounded  with 
figures  of  gigantic  size  and  frightful  appearance, 
one  seems  almost  to  realize  the  descriptions  of  the 
infernal  regions  in  ancient  heathen  i>oet8.  Here  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  idolatry,  partly  exhibited 
aud  partly  concealed,  were  performed  in  circum- 
stances calculated  powerfully  to  excite  the  feelings 
of  a  superstitious  people." 

There  is  no  authentic  history  of  these  excavations^ 

nor  do  any  native  traditions  concerning  them  appear 

■    to  be  deserving  of  much  credit.    All  agree  that  they 

antedate  the  entrance  of  the  Mohammedan  power 

Into  the  coifhtry.' 

>  MMomtrg  Htrald  foT  1835,  pp'.  459,  460.  " 
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CHAPTER  V. 

uasioir  TO  thb  mahbattas. 

1835-1847.. 

Mb.  AlIiEN  made  m^nj  missionary  toors  in  the 
years  1833-1836.^     &e  was  again  at  Jalua,  Ttaapomiy 
in  tiie  last'of  these  years,  and  induced  the  J>ii>a- 
■  native  Christians  to  form  a  Christian  society.     This 
they  did  by  adopting  some  regulations  prepared  by 
him  in  view  of  th«ir  peculiar  circumstances. 

After  this  he  resumed  his  residence  at  Bombay, 
where  he  had  the  care  of 'the  printing  establish- 
ment, and  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  Bible  Society.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Munger  visited  Jalna  to  ascertahi  whether 
a  station  could  be  formed  there,  and  appearances 
were  so  favorable  that  they  remained  there  during  » 
1837.  The  Nizam,  though  a  Mus^lniau,  made  no 
objection.  Thj^  English  residents  had  built  a  new 
house  of  worship,  and  gave  them  the  use  of  the  old  ' 
one,  but  it  was  not  found  expedient  to  continue  the 

station  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

% 

>  For  his  jonrnala  see  MittUmani  Herald  for  1835,  ]>p.l85,  311,  499; 
tSM,  pp.  61,  398,  331 ;  1837,  pp.  106,  30«,  338,  SS9. 
T 
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This  was  a  time  noted  for  commercial  disaster. 
RtMombb  Uiwn  receiving  a  circular  from  the  Pru- 
ini«t«iitjr.      deiitial  Committee  requiring  redactions  in 

\the  npeuditure,  ten  boarding  pupils  at  Ahmeduug- 
gttrwere  dismissed,  aud  six  village  schools  were 
closed.  Tile  necessity  of  further  reduction  was  pre- 
vented by  the  liberality  of  European  residents.  At 
Bombay  the  reductions  were  arrested  in  a  similar 
manner.  Miss  Qra;ve8  had  char|b  of  the  female 
schools  there.  The  printing  from  the  beginning 
bad  amounted'  to  21,809,850  pages,  the  American- 
,  and  Bombay  Bible  Societies,  the  American  Tract 
Soci^y,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  sharing 
in  the  expense. 

Early  in  1839  two  brahmins,  named,  Narayan  and 
Bnptiaaor.  Harlpunt,  were  baptized  at  Ahniednuggnr. 
»''«••  They  were  brothers,  and  the  younger  was 

the  first  to  come  to  an  open  <lecisioq.  /The  brah- 
min community  was  greatly  excited,  and  declared 
tliat  intercourse  with  the  missionaries  should  subject 
any  one  of  their  fraternity  to  a  loss  of  cast*.  Three 
of  the   schools  of  brahmin   children  were  broken 

/^p.  Both  of  the  young  men  were  deprived  of  their 
wives,  but  the  wife  of  the  yonnger  brother  returned 
to  her  husband  before  his  baptism,  and  soon  followed 
bis  example.  Haripnnt's  connccti(m  with  the  mis- 
sion, as  teacher,  catechist,  licensed  preacher,  and 
pastor,  continued  till  his  death,  twenty-five  years. 
He  bad  strength  of  character,  was  always  reMJj^ 
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to  do  battle  for  the  truth,  »iid  we  shall  hare  occ»- 
alon  to  Hpeak  of  him  again.  Naruyan  died  in  the 
year  1871.  Ho  was  unemployed  by  the  mission  for 
many  yean),  waa  bent  on  acquiring  property,  and 
was,  for  a  time,  under  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
During  his  last  sickness  he  gave  pleasing  evidence 
of  penitence,  and  seemed  to  be  a  truly  changed 
man.  - 

Messjb.  Ebenezer  Burgess,  Ozro  French,  and  Rub- 
-ert  W.  Hume,  with  their  wives,  were  added  j,e,nii»io»- 
to  the  mission  in  this  year.  Mr.  Hume  ***" 
was  stationed  at  Bombay,  and  Mr.  Burgess  at  Ah- 
mednnggnr.  Mr.  French  formed  u  station  at  Seroor, 
thirty  miles  from  that  city.  ♦ 

The  first  distinct  meirtion  I  And  of  the  Mahars  is' 
in  1816,  in  the  journal  of  Messrs.  Hull  and 
Newell.    Those  living  in  Bombay  were  then 
described  as  the  most  degraded  and  vicious  class  of 
Hindiis,  yet  as  forming  a  distinct  caste,  with  rules  ^ 
and  customs  to  which  they  attached  much  impor- 
tance.    The  meanest  of  them,  write  the  mission- 
aries, would  not  eat  with  us,  through  dreajl  of  pol-   , 
lution  and  the  loss  of  caste.     lu  the  Decfeiin  they  / 
were  more  respectable,  though   low  in  the   social 
scale.     Many  8up[)Ose<l  them  to  be  descendants  of 
the  original  inhabitants.     As  with  the  hill-tribes, 
who  are  confessedly  aborigines,  the  obstacles  to  their 
becoming  Christians  are  far  less  than  among  thet- 
higher  castes.    Twenty  years  later  the  brethren  at 
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Ah mednuggnr  wrote  thus  concerning  thein,  "Be- 
sides the  brahmiiiH,  there  is  no  class  of  HindQs 
,  which  affords  so  many  religions  teachers,  or  gflrfls, 
in  this  region,  as  the  laahars.  Tliere  are  some 
noted  gftriis  in  this  vicinity  who  boast  of  thou- 
sands of  disciples,  while  among  the  higher  castes, . 
until  you  come  to  the  brahmins,  you  seldom  find  a 
iUh«,o.  S^^^'  Many  of  tiie  mahar  gflrfts  are  op- 
•*•■  posera  of  idolatry,  discard  the  Hindfl  sys- 

tem of  iucarhRions,  and  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
one  invisible  God,  who  alone  is  to  be  worshipped, 
and  whose  favor  is  to  be  obtained  by  inward  medita- 
tion upon  his  character  and  perfections.  Many 
mahars,  on  hearing  us  preach,  ha^e  exclaimed  thit 
this  is  just  the  doctrine  taught  by  their  own  relig- 
ious teachers  j  and  it  is  only  when  we  tell  them  o# 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  that  they  perceive  the 
difference  between  their  system  and  ours ;  and  even 
this  does^ot  excite  in  them  that  opposition,  which 
i.     it  does  in  preaching  to  oilier  classes  of  Hindfls." 

Seventeen  natives  were  added  to  ihe  Ahmednng- 
A<MHin„.to  Jfnr  church  in  1842,  twelve  in  the  follow- 
mg  year,  and  sixteen  in  1844.  A  large 
portion  of  these  were  mahars.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  nine  in  the  number  last  mentioned  pog^ 
sessed  property  which  made  them  independent  of 
employment  or  assistance  from  the  mission.  Of 
twenty-two  admitted  in  1845,  thirteen  were  men, 
Knd  nine  were  women.     Of  the  former  sevfln  be- 
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longed  to  villages  from  fitteen  to  forty  miles  distant, 
and  most  of  them,  tKoiigh  mahars,  were  substan- 
tial men  of  respectable  character.  Of  the  twenty- 
four  wlio  were  admitted  in  1846,  eighteen  resided 
in  diflFerent  villages,  some  of  them  considerably  dis- 
tant from  Ahmeduuggnr,  and  all  supported  them- 
selvesj     It  should  be  fnrther  stated,  that  socuiprti- 

tion  of  Uw 

the  mahars  then  formed  a  part  of  the  offi-  mMtan.^- 
cial  corps  of  every  village.     They  kept  the  gates, 
were  guides  to  travellers,  conveyed  burdens  from 
Tillage  to  village,  and  letters  on~  public  business,  and 
formed  a  village  police  to  guard  persons  and  prop- 
erty against  the   attacks  of   robbers.     In   return, 
they  were  entitled  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  every  estate  belonging  to  their  village,  and 
had   other    perquisites.     Id    consequence  of   their 
more  extended  intercourse  with  men,  they  are  supe- 
rior to  the  kAnabees,  or  cultivator  caste,  in  general 
intelligence,  though  much  lower  on  the  social  scale. 
A  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  was  evidently  awaken- 
ing among  them,   arid   the    missionaries  in  their 
tours  had  frequent  opportunities  for  public  discus- 
sions, of  which  they  give  v^  pleasing  accounts. 
The  most  promisintr  district,  at  that  time,  was  the 
one  north  of  Ahn^Inuggur.     A   niahar   gflrfl  of 
considerable  influence  was  among  the  native  assist- 
ants.* 

Mrs.  Allen,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Graves,  died  at  Bom- 

»  If iMtonary  flerui<i  for  Jdly,  1843,  pp.  265-875. 
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ba;  June  5,  1842,  "  fttitbful  onto  death,"  and  on  th« 
iiMtbi  of  ^'^^'*  "'  ^^'^  same  month  Mrs.  Burgas  died 
tZ'm^'  at  Ahuiednugjfur.  She  had  been  a  snccess- 
""***■  ful  teacher  before  her  marriage,  and  exerted 
hu  excellent  iiil^uence  on  the  mintBiouary  schools, 
Ontiiariir.  ^''  ^^^^^^  finished  bis  course  at  Mtilcolui- 
&•»««.  p^jIj  December  30tb  of  the  following  year. 
His  missionary  life  of  twenty-five  years  was  oup  of 
nncommon  singleness  of,  purpose,  and  his  end  was 
peace.  Just  before  his  departure  hi  said  :  "  I  cove- 
nanted with  God,  through  Christ,  long,  long  ago,  to 
be  bis  for  time  and*  eternity.  Now  I  commit  my  all 
into  his  hands.  Christ  is  all,  all.  The  fear  of 
death  is  gone."  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
his  request^  when  told  by  his  pliysician  in  Boston 
that  be  would  not  recover,  to  return  and  die  in 
India.  Such  men  have  no  reason  to  fear  death  any- 
where. *■■■.;'; :'■   '-■■■;..;,■>.    s- _:..:y  :.:'::., 

The  year  1842  was  made  memorable  by  the  re- 
i^,„^r,i  moval  of  one  of  the  barriers  in  the  way  of 
teientiaa.  Christian  toleration.  The  baptism  of  three 
girls  in  the  boarding-school  had  been  deferred  on 
accdnnt  of  the  opposition  of  their  parents.  At 
length  the  girls,  fearing  they  would  be  taken  from 
tb^  school,  urged  that  their  baptism  should  be  no 
'longer  deferred,  and  the  missionaries,  seeing  no 
good  reason  for  lunger  delay,  received  them  to  the 
chnrcb.  Of  coi(r.se  there  was  much  excitement. 
The  friends  of  one  of  the  girl3,4>«titroned;the  gov- 
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enimeiit,  and  the  case  was  iuvestij^ated.  As  it  ap- 
peared that  she  had  embraced  the  Christian  religiou 
of  her  own  free  will,  they  were  told  that  she  was  at 
liberty  to  do  as  she  pleased.  Thus  the  rights  of 
conscience  were  secured  to  girls,  even  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years. 

These  girls  belonged  *o  the  cultivator  ca.<ite,  which 
was  numerous  at'Ahmeduuggur  and  had  social  posi- 
tion, and  this  was  the  first  case  of  conversion  among 
them.  They  went  ih  a  body  to  the  chief  revenue 
officer  of  the  district,  and  declared  they  would  throw 
up  their  engagements  with  government  and  remove 
elsewhere,  if  the  girls  wpre  not  surrendered  to  them. 
The  reply  was,  that  the  government  would  find  other 
men  to  cultivate  their  grounds,  but  even  if  it  could 
not,  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  injustice.  This  firm- 
ness brought  the  disturbance  to  an  end,  yet  the 
girls'  schools  were  for  a  time  considerably  affected. 

Of  those  who  had  most  recently  joined  the  cliurob, 
one  was  a  brahmin  named  Bamkrishnujnint,  c'<>nT«ri*m 

oritiDikrlidi- 

who  proved  a  most  valuable  accession.  He  n.pant. 
came,  from  Pooha,  from  a  respectable  family,  and 
■was  employed  as  a  schoolmaster.  His  manner  was 
at  first  haugl^ty  and  unpromising.  He  had  been  led 
to  think  of  the  folly  of  idol-worship  by  a  heretical 
Hindu,  a  fcjllower  of  the  system  of  Kubeer,  who 
taught  that  all  the  incantations  and  idols  of  Hin- 
duism were  false,  and  that  God  alone  should  be 
worshipped.     Comparing  wbat  be  had  thus  learned 
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with  what  he  found  in  the  Christian  ochool-booka 
which  he  was  daily  using  in  his  school,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  agreement.  While  in  this  state 
of  mind  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Murutee,  a 
young  man  of  the  cultivator  caste,  who  was  also  an 
inquirer  after  the  truth.  Bamkrishnupunt  was  the 
first  to  resolve  fully.  In  order  to  obtain  his  wife 
before  being  baptized,  he-went  to  Poona,  where  Hjs 
friends,  learning  his  intention,  put  hita  under  re- 
straint, but  the  magistrate  set  him  at  liberty,  and 
gave  him  a'«oldier  to  protect  him  \  part  of  tlie  way 
to  Ahmednnggur,  where  he  lost  no  time  in  connect- 
ing himself  with  the  church.  The  comniunicanta 
at  that  time  were  thirty-eight,  of  whom  twenty-five 
were  natives.  Every  one  of  the  eight  lu8|;  intro- 
duced came  from  a  different  social  circle,  and  so 
could  exert  an  influence  over  a  different  class  of 
persons.  Mar&tee  was  long  associated  with  Mr. 
Fairbank,  and  became  afterwards  a  teacher  in  the 
Normal  school  at  Ahmednnggur.  Of  Itaimkrishua- 
pnnt  we  shall  have  fc^quent  occasion  to  8|)eak. 

The  case  of  Vishnfl,  a  younger  brother  of  Ram- 
p^^,  krishnapunt,  though  painful  in  its  issue, 
^''°''  affords  an  interesting  specimen  of  brahmin 
domestic  life.  He  seems  to  have  sympathized  with 
his  brother,  and  renounced  caste,  professing  his  be- 
lief in  Christianity.  His  father  and  mother,  hear- 
ing of  this,  came  to  Ahmednuggnr,  and  used  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  reclaim  their  children.     The 
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father,  though  greatly  agitated,  conducted  with  pro- 
priety ;  but  the  motlier  was  frantic,  and 'was  at  one 
time  prevented  from   dashing  lier  head  against  a 
rotkonly  by  being  caught  in  the  arms  of  her  son. 
A  company  of  brahmins  endeavored  to  take  the  boy 
VishnA  away  ,by  force,  but  the  native  students  in 
the  seminary  interposed.     The  magistrate  was  then 
called  in,  and  finding  it  was  the  lad's  decided  wish 
to  remain,  ordered  that  he  have  liberty  to.  do  as  he 
pleased.     An  older  brother,  a  lawyer  at  P«)ona,  peti- 
tioned the  civil   magistrate,  alleging  that  Vishnii 
was  yet  a  minor,  under  sixteen  years  of  age.     The 
youth  sent  in  a  counter  petition,  stating  that  though 
not  sixteen,  he  was  old  eno'ngh  to  know  that  the 
Hindft  religion  was  false,  and  therefore  he  claimed 
the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dio- 
'  tates  of  his  conscience ;  which  was  granted.     I  re- 
gret to  add  that  his  life  was  not  always  such  as  to 
justify  the  expectations  awakened  by  his  early  his- 
tory. ^  ■ 

The  Missionary  Herald  for  1843  contains  inter- 
esting accounts  of  labors  among  the  mahars  north/ 
ward  of  Ahmednnggur,  chiefly  from  the  journal  d( 
Mr.  Ballantine.  \ 

The  seminary  and  English  school  at  Ahmednu^ 
fr„r  were  united  in  1844.,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Burgess,  and  Mr.  Abbott  was  thus  left  more  at 
fiherty  to  engage  in  other  kinds  of  labor.  There 
were  about  fifty  pupils,  'in  this  year,  a  mahar  gftrA 
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of  the  sjstem  of  Kubeer,  who  had  for  some  time 
Amahsr  been  in  truiniiiff,  wus  baptized  and  udiiiit- 
"»»•  ted  to  the  church.     He  was  a  man  of  con- 

siderable influence  among  the  niahurs,  and  was  clear 
and  forcible  in  bis  addresses  to  the  people  on  tlje 
great  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator.  Mrs. 
Allen,  wife  of  Mr.  Allen,  died  at  Bombay  Jupe  11, 
1844.  She  had  been  connected  witii  the  mission 
<Jf  the  B«>ard  in  Borneo  as  Miss  Condit,  aad  had 
been  at  Bombay  only  a  few  months.  ^   ' 

There  is  a  lower  depth  in  caste  than  the  mahar. 
oooTCTrioo  In  the  snmnier  of  1845,  Mr.  French  had 
"•»•■  the  satisfaction,  at  Seroor,  of  baptizing  a 

man  of  the  mang  caste  named  Bhag^i  Kalokhe. 
Hitheno  the  great  portion  of  the  converts  were 
from  the  mahar  caste,  which  was  so  near  the  bottom 
of  the  Hindn  social  scale,  that  the  niahars  lost  no 
privileges  among  their  own  people  by  becoming 
Christians,  having  found  in  the  Christian  church 
only  those  who  were  originally  above  them.  But 
they  had  inveterate  prejudices  against  the  mangs, 
regarding  them  as  hereditary  beggars  and  thieves. 
Afliong  the  mangs,  however,  who  called  on  Mr. 
French,  he  found  many  very  intelligent  men.  Bha- 
giji  proved  himself  to  be  higher  and  more  noble  in 
character  and  conduct  than  niany  who  ranked  them- 
selves above  him.  He  was  among  the  most  sincere 
of  the  native  Christians,  and  was  specially  distin- 
guished for  love  to  his  mother,  making  he^r  a  part 
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of  his  family,  and  bestowing  upon  her,  till  her 
death  at  an  advanced  ajfe,  all  the  attention  which 
her  circumstances  required.  The  custom  of  his  caste 
was  to  live  very  much  by  begging,  but  this  did  not 
Boit  hiiA.  He  used  to  say  that  it  was  well  for  annnn 
to  obtainJlis  food  by  his  own  labor,  and  then  eat 
Jike  wki^-  On  this  account  he  was  treated  with 
unnsual  regard,  even  by  his  own  caste.  It  was  no 
part  of  his  motive  in  becpuiing  a  Christian,  to  get  a 
living.  For  almost  nineteen  years,  until  his  death 
in  1864,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  consistent  Christian, 
being  exemplary  iu  all  his  relations.  During  the 
last  ten  years  he  was  deacon  of  the  church.  Twice 
a  day  he  bad  his  family  devotions,  and  twice  s  day 
he  retired  for  secret  prayer. 

Much  pains  had  been  taken,  before  the  public  rec- 
ognition of  Bhagiji  as  a  Christian,  to  in-  H„|p,ta,to. 
struct  the  church,  not  only  at  Seroor,  but  '»'""™*- 
also  at  Ahmednnggnr,  as  to  wlvat  was  due  to  the 
castes  below  them.     Nor  was  it  wholly  iu  <rain  ;  for 
when  the  mang  brother  came  to  Ahmedijnggur,  the 
greater  part  of  the  church  members,  including  all, 
the  native  assistants,  received  him  to  their  houses, 
and  entertained  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
showing  that  they  regarded  him  as  a  brother.     But 
a  violent  outbreak  of  the  caste  feeling  occurred  a 
few  days  after  he  left.     One  young  church  member 
forcibly  turned  another  out  of  his  house  merely  be- 
cause the  latter  had  invited  the  mang  convert  to 
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dinner.  He  also  warned  others,  whose  only  fanit 
was  having  dined  with  that  Christian  brother,  not  to 
enter  his  bonse ;  and  he  was  snpported  in  this  by 
uiatuj  di»-  o"®  °''  *^<*  other  members  of  the  church, 
•tpum.  Persisting  in  tliis  course,  he  was  feuspended 
from  the  church.  Qihers,  not  so  bold,  professed  a 
willingness  to '  do  whatever  the  church  sliould  de-, 
cide,  and  urged  that  the  members  shouhl  be  assem- 
bied  from  the  city  and  the  villages,  and  determine 
by  their  votes  what  course  to  pursue.  They  were 
told  that  this  was  not  a  matter  to  be  determined  in 
that  way,  because  the  Lord  required  his  people  all 
to  meet  around  his  tal^  as  brethren.  Meanwhile 
the  communion  season  approached,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  communicants  took  occasion  to  leave  Ahmed- 
onggur  a  few  days  l)efore.  Some  who  had  opposed 
remained  and  partook  of  the  ordinance,  having  pre- 
Tionsly^dechired  to  the  pastor  that  tliej  would  have 
no  objection  to  (iommuniug  with  the  niang  con- 
vert. The  young  man  was  also  pr<*Heut,  though  of 
course  only  as  a  spectator,  and  \tas  deeply  troubled, 
.feeling  that  he  ])ad  shut  himself  out  from  the 
company  of  God's  people.  The  next  day  he  came 
to  the  pastor  and  confessed  his  sin  with  the  deepest 
humility ;  and  afterwards,  in  a  church  meeting,  he 
rose  of  his  own  accord,  and  gave  such  satisfactory 
evidence  of  repentance,  that  he  was  restored  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  church.  The  tria^  had  been  usq- 
fol  to  him.       y 
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Mr.  Mnnger,  retamtng  from  a  visit  to  his  native 
land,  was  afflicted  on  the  way  by  the  death  snth  or 

Mra.  Mun* 

of  his  wife  On  the  12th  of  March,  1846,  k"- 
and  she  was  buried  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     Messrs. 
Samnel  B.  Pairbank  and  Rojal  G.  Wilder,  „,,„^ 
With  their  wives,  arrived  in'  India  in  Sep-  •'™"'* 
teuiber  of  that  year,  and  were  stationed  at  Aliincd- 
nuggar.     Mr.  Allen  Hazen  and  wife  arrived  there 
in  the  following  March.     The  station  .at   Bombay 
was  strengthened,  in  January,  1848,  by  the  arrival 
of  Messrs.  George  Bowen  and  William  Wood  and 
wife.     Mr.  French,  after  saffering  much  luturn 
from  the  failure  of  his  eyes,  retnriied  to  »t«nch. 
the  United  States,  with  his  family,  in  July,  1847, 
and  was  not  long  after  released  from  his  connec^on 
with  the  Board. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Hume  from  Bf^mbay  contai^ 
gfreat  amount  of  valuable  information,  for  i,^^„U| 
much  of  which  the  i*eader  is  referred  to  "'°'' 
the  Missionary  Herald.    A  native  magazine,  calk 
"  The  Dnydnodaya,"  or  "  Rise  of.  Knowledge,"  wa 
issued  by  the  mission,  and  was  regarded  with  inter- 
est  both  by  friends  and  enemies.    It  had  a  consider-  ^ 
able  number  of  native  subscribers,  who,  besides  get- 
ting much  useful  information,  took  an,  interest  in 
the  discussions  of  religious  subjects. 

The  year  1847  wasi^istinguished  by  the  issue,  on 
the  first  of  March,  of  tII^  entire  Scriptures  pubtinttoa 
lu  the  Mahratta  language.  Thus  the  whole  in  lumtib 
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Xplame  of  inspimtioii  became  docessible  to  a  namer- 
outi  people  in  Western  India.  The  New  Testament 
wa8  translated  from  tbe  original  Greek  by  tbe  mb- 
sie'u  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Hall.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment was  also  translated  by  Ameriean  missionaries 
as  for  as  2d  Chronicles,  and  also  the  book  of  Psalms. 
The  version  of  the  remaining  books  was  made  by 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dixon,  of  the  Church  Missio^ry 
Society,  who  also  pablished  a  rersiQn  of  the  Psalms. 

The  Bombay  Bible  Society  ap|iointed  a  committee 
in  1833,  to  prepare  an  improved  version.  The 
last  years  of  Mr^  Graves'  life  were  devoted  to  this 
work;  and  this  was  the  chief  employment  of  Dr. ^ 
Alien  during  the  latter  part  of  liis  residence  in 
India. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  Was  first  printed  in  1817, 
and  several  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  werfe'ufter- 
wards  printed  repeatedly.  The  New  Testament  was 
pablished  entire  in  1826.  In  1830  a  second  editfon 
of  five  thousand  copies  was  is^ed,  at  the  expense  of 
tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  types 
were  large,  and  the  cost  of  the  edition  wa^  propor- 
tionally so.  The  size  of  the  letter  was  afterwards 
reduced,  and  of  course  the  cost  of  the  volume.  The 
printing  of  tHb  entire  BilTle  in  one  volume,  was  com- 
pleted in  185o>  The  newly  revised  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  was  conlpleted  in  the  same  year ; 
and  this  all  the  missions  in  the  Mahratta  conntry 
apited  in  using.    Nearly  the  whole  printing  of  the 
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sacred  Tolniue  was  done  at  tlie  press  of  the  Ameri- 
cau  mission. 

The  printing  establishment  of  the  Board  at  Bom- 
bay was  one  of  the  most  complete  in  West-  iheprtnUDc 
ern  India.  It  included  a  bindery  and  foan-  >>>«>■ 
dry,  seven  hand  printing-presses,  a  liMiographio 
press,  an  embossing  press,  two  standing  presses, 
{Wo  cutting  machines,  seven  furnaces,  moulds  and 
matrices  for  three  fonts  of  English  tvpe,  for  seven 
Mahratta  fonts  of  the  Baldodh,  for  a  Mahratta 
font  of  the  Modh  character,  for /three  Gnjeratee 
fonts,  and  for  one  Zand  font.  It  employed  more 
than  a  hundred  workmen,  and  had  cleared  by  its  job 
printing  93,000  rupees,  or  #46,500.  There  i„^^ 
was  .no  longer  a  need  of  the  Board's  main-'  **""■ 
taining  so  large  a  printing  establishment  in  that 
part  of  India.  Nor  was  it  expedient  to  do  so 
for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  -profit,  when  the  depart- 
ment, wliich  was  the  source  of  gain,  had  an  absorb- 
ing influence  on  the  time  of  a  clerical  miiisionary 
superintendent.  The  portion  required  for  English 
joh  printing  was  therefore  sold  in  1855.  Three 
years  later,  it  appeared  that  other  presses  in  Bom-  ^ 
bay  could  do  all  the  work  needed  by  the  mission,  and 
the  printing  establishment*  was  sold ',  it  b'^ng  the 
usage  of  the  Board  not  to  be  encumbered  with 
such  establishments,  except  where  they  are  a  neces- 
sity. 
^  According  to  Mr.  Hume,  there  were  fifteen  peri- 
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'odicals  printed  at  'Bombay  in  1847,  for  the  native 

population,  most  of  tliem  published  weekly. 

<^'y,<>'     He    also    says :     "  Without    enumerating 

the  iwttn  '•J  -t 

^-  either   the    European    printing  establish- 

ments, OP  the  native  offices  in  which  type  is  em- 
ployed, there  are  some  forty-five  or  fifty  lithographic 
presses  engaged  in  printing  native  works,  which 
obtain  considerable  circulation,  and  which  must 
exert  a  very  extensive  influence.".  Special  exertion 
was  now  made  to  put  books  and  tracts  in  circula- 
tion by  sale,  rather  than  by  gratuitous  distribution. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISSION  TO   THE   MAHBATTAS. 

1847-1854.  . 

Thb  difficnlty  of  personal  access  to  the  people  in 
the  early  stages  of  tl,c  misstou,  and  so  making  con- 
verts, natopM,-  snggested  a  resort  to  board-  «..„,..., 
ing-scbools,  and  sev^iteen  of  the  forty-one  ^uT 
natives  received  into  the  Bombay  church  were  from 
the  schools  of  this   kind  for  girls.    Such  schools 
were  also  deemed   needful    to   raise  up  Christian 
schoolmastersy  catechists,  preachers   and   pastors; 
and  for  common   schools  there  was  an  additional* 
reason  in  the  belief,  that  they  would  greatly  aid  in 
secvring  statejl  congregatioils.     In  1851,   Bombay 
rei)orted  eighty  girls  and  three  luindred  boys  in  the 
free  schools,  and  twenty-six  in  the  girlV  boarding- 
school.     Satunirjported  two  hundred  boys  in  the 
free  sclMH.ls.^Tftfi.ednnggur  reported  forty  in  the 
seminary,  twenty-three  in  the  .boarding-school  for 
boys,   tliirty-seveu   in    the  one   for  girls,   and   six 
hundred  in  the  free  schools,  eigWy  of  the.n  girls 
under  the  car^f  Miss  Purrar.     Seroor  reports 
eighteen  in  thtf  boys'  boarding-school,  fourteen  ia 
s  ^ 
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that  for  gifls,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  the 
free  schools,  and  there  were  ninety-five  in  free 
schools  at  the  out-stations.  Thns  there  were,  in 
all,  eighty-one  boys  and  seventy-seven  girls  in  the^ 
boarding-schools,  and  thirteen  hundred  eighty-seven 
pupils  iu  the  free  schools. 

On  no  part  of  the  missionary  operations  in  Bom- 
bay did  the  blessing  of  God  seem  to  rest  so  much  as 
upon  Mrs.  Hume's  boarding-school  for  girls.  It 
was  discontinued  in  1854  iu  consequence  of  her  re- 
turn to,  the  United  States,  there  beiug  no  oi^  to 
assume  the  care  of  it.  A  part  of  the  pupils  were 
taken  by  Mrs.  Mitchell,  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church 
mission  at  Foona.  Eleven  had  been  received  from 
Mrs.  Hume's  school  into  the  church  during  teo 
years,  and  several  were  in  stations  of  usefulness. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  iu  the  Ahmednuggur 
branch  was  less  satisfactory.  The  Cltristian  parents 
had  somehow  come  to  entertain  the  notion,  that  their 
children  were  all  entitled  to  be  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mission,  and  the  boarding  pupils  were 
nearly  all  their  children,  and  only  two  were  con- 
nected with  the  church.  In  reorganizing  this 
branch  of  the  mission,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
discontinue  the  boarding-schools  as  then  constituted, 
»nd  all  the  free  schools  which  had  heathen  masters. 

The  church  at  Ahmednuggur,  previous  to  1855, 
riM  mMon  ***  Djade  up  chiefly  of  converts  from  vil- 
•ompound.     lageg  in  t,|jg  flurronndtug  counlry,  somo 


mim 
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thirty  or  forty  miles  distant,  and  there  was  a  ten- 
dency, especially  among  the  niahar  converts,  to 
migrate  from  theiii  villagfes  with  their  families,  and 
occupy  cottages  in  the  compounds  around  the  houses^ 
of  the  missionaries,  where  their  children  had  free 
access  to  the  mission  schools.  Not  less  than  two 
hundred^  old  and  young,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
were  fonnd  to  he  residing  on  the  mission  compounds 
at  Ahniednuggur  in  the  year  1854. 

The  only  effectual  means  of  keeping  the  Tillage 
converts  at  their  homes,  was  to  establish  village 
chnrches,  with  pastors  of  their  own  race,  whereycr 
there  was  a  suitable  number  of  natives  belonging  to 
one  village,  or  to  several  adjacent  villages,  in  cir- 
cnmstunces  to  meet  regularly  for  religious  worship 
on  the  Sabbath,  and.  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
church  of  Christ;  the  native  pastors  of  these 
churches  to  be  responsible,  with  the  church  mem- 
bers, for  the  government  and ,  discipline  of  the 
church. 

In  March,  1848,  Haripnnt  and  Ramkrishnapunt 
were  licensed  as  preachers  of  the  gospel,  i,,,„,^ 
and   th«  latter  was  stationed  at  Newise,  '"*"'»'»• 
lately  opened   by  Mr.  Wildoj.     At  Pimpalgaum,  a 
small  village  ten  miles  from  Miis  place,  Mr.  Wildes- 
baptized  Yeaiiba  wi^Wi^titJ^^lHr  children.   .  ,  . 

'  ,  ■  An  Intrmit- 

Yesiiba  was  a  man  of  consideiible  property  '»«<»>'"<»'• 
and  unnsual  energy.  He  Iia4cari^e<l  on  a  profitable 
trade  in  cattle  for  many  yJirs,  and,  though  con- 
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vinced  of  the  truth  sf  Christianity,  had  resisted  the  ,■. 
conviction  that  he  ought  not  to  frequent  the  cattle- 
market,  held  on  the  Sabbath  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Ah- 
mednuggur.  Being  at  length  resolved,  he  returned 
home,  and  was  baptized.  He  became  an  interesting 
Christian,  and  remained  such,  though  greatly  per- 
Becuted  by  his  heathen  neighbors. 

As  the  health  of  Mrs.  Wood  required  a  removal 
from  Bombay  to  the  Deccan^,  Mr.  Wood 
kttetan.  ^j,g  authorized  to  form  ft  station  at  Sa- 
tara,  the  capital  of  "whUt  was  formerly  the  king- 
iom  of  that  name.  The  city  is  fifty  mileS  from  the 
western  coast,  and  more  than  two  thouitand  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  a  position  sihgularly  beauiiful. 

Hitherto,  in  Western  and  Southern  India  (and  in 
The  ,„        Bengal  up  to  1832) ,  there  had  been  no  spe- 
Sir""'     cial  law  for  the  protection  of  Christian  con- 
▼erts.      Hindfi  law  being  applied   to  Hindds   and 
Mohammedan  law  to  Mobaminedans,  converts  from 
those  classes  were  still  considered  as  liable  to  be 
tried'  by  the   same   laws  to  which  they  had  been 
amenable  before  conversion,  laws  which  pronounced 
them  outcasts,  and  deprived  them,  as  such,  of  all 
right  to  their  property.     Many  were  thus  subjected 
io  great  losses.    No  court  in  India  wonld  put  them 
in  possession  of  any  property  to  which  any  other 
heir  laid  claim.    This  state  of  things  was  extremely 
trying,  and  various  efforts  had  been  made  by  Cluis- 
tiAus  iu  India  to  obtain  legislation  that  wonld  secure 
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them  cqnal  rights.  At  length,  in  1850,  the  follow- 
ing Act  was  passed  by  the  Governor-general  in  coun- 
cil :  "  So  much  of  any  law  or  nsage  now  in  force, 
within  the  territories  subject  tQ  the  government  of 
the  East  India  Company,  as  iuflictis  on  any  person 
forfeiture  of  rights  or  property,  or  may  bo  held  in 
any  way  to  impair  or  affect  any  right  of  inheritance, 
by  reason  of  his  or  her  renouncing,  or  having  been 
excluded  from,  the  commuiHon  of  any  religion,  or 
being  deprived  of  caste^hall  cease  to  be  enforced 
as  law  in  the  courts  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  in  the  courts  established  by  royal  charter  within 
the  said  territories." 

This  enactment  was  received  with  gratitude  by  all 
who  were  interested  in  securing  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  seminary  for  boys  at  Ahmednuggur,  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Burgess's  ill  health  i«  the  f,^^  ^^ 
fall  of  18t9,  was  placed  under  the  change  *'"'»'^'^- 
of  Mr.  Wilder.  The  girls'  hoarding-Nchool,  because 
of  a  visit  of  Mr.  ^Ballahtine  alid  his  family  to  the 
United  States,  passed,  about  the  same  time,  into  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Burgess.  Mr.  Fairbank  removed  to 
Bombay  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  health  of  his 
wife.  Mr.  French  suffered  for  many  months  from 
the  failure  of  his  eyes,  and  tried  in  vain  the  influ- 
ence of  a  protracted  visit  to  his  native  land.  Appre- 
hending the  effect  of  a  return  to  India,  he  felt 
constrained,  in   1851,  to  take  a  release  from  bis 
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connection  with  the  Board.    The  Rev.  SamHel  Bia- 
sell  and  wife  arrived  this  year,  and  were  stationed 
at  Seroor.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burgess  removed  to  Sa- 
tara  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  Mr.  Hazen  to 
Ahmednuggnr,  fhere  he  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Baliantine,  who  i-etarn^d   from  the  United  Stajcs  ^ 
in  1852.     MV.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  commenced  a  new 
station    at    Kol&pfir,  an   eligible  situation   seventy 
miles  south  of  Satara.     Mr.  Munger   remained  at 
Bhiiigar,   near   Ahmednnggur.     The   most  hopeful 
part  of  tlie  field,  at  that  time,  was  doubtless  north- 
ward of  Ahmednuggur,  where  the  missionary  usually 
found  large  and  attentive  audiences  in  the  villages, 
whom  he  could  address  as  long  as  he  thought'proper. 
There  was.  consequently,  much  touring  in  the  cpol 
season,  though  wisely  restricted,  in  great  measure, 
to  portions  of  tl»e  fcountry  which  had  often  been 

visited. 

Mr.  Burgess  about  this  time  developed  an  idea 
u.»n .»       which  had  nc^f  been  sufficiently  considered 
Sjr'""""'"    by  the  Board,  or  its  missionaries.    It  wto> , 
that  every  missionary  should  have,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, a  separate  and  distinct  department  of  labor; 
and  that,  even  In  large  cities,  it  might  not  be  i^ssi- 
^ble,  for  a  time,  to  secure  regular  preaching  stations 
for  n.ore  than  a  very  few.     The  most  uuited^mpst 
hai)py,  and  most  efficient  missions  were  generally 
where' every  man  had  his  own  appropriate  sphere  of 
labor.  y  ,     <- 
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The  health  of  Dr.  Allen  had  heen  good  daring 
most  of  his  five-and-tweiity  years  in  India,  luifnmMn* 

anddCKthof 

bnt  indications  of  a  change  in  Ins  consti-  ^-  aiisd. 
tntion  now  appeared,  that  threatened  eerions  re- 
snlts ;  and  he  was  advised  by  his  physicians  and  by 
the  Prudential  Committee,  to  return  home  for  a 
time.  This  he  did  in  1853,  and  was  never  able  to 
resume  his  missionary  labors.  He  died  ^  at  Low- 
ell, Massachusetts,  July  19,  1863,  aged  sixty-three 
years. 

Dr.  Allen  possessed  a  strong  mind  and  sonnd 
judgment,  and  there  were  great  industry  and  thor- 
oughnesa  in. the  use  of  his  powers.  The  work  he 
pnblished  in  1856,  on  "  Ancient  and  Modern  India," 
a  solid  octavo  of  (bore  than  six  hundred  pages,  is 
creditable  to  him  in  every  respect.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  Mahratta  language,  and  dnring  the  twenty 
years  of  his  connection  with  the^  Translation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bombay  Bible  Society,  one  half  of 
which  time  he  was  its  Secretary,  he  performed  a 
most  important  service  in  the  revision  of  the  Mah- 
ratta Scriptures.  The  printing  had  advanced  through 
the,  secondi  book  of  8an\.uel  wheif  he,left  Bomhayv 
and  arrangetnent»  were  made.forproj^ss  in  the 
work  dnring  Sis  absence.  The  present  Mahratta 
version  .of  t|ie  Bible  owes  much  to  his  labors.  His 
associates  were  impressed  with  the  value  of  the^ni- 
fluence  lie  exerted,  through  the  press  and  otherwise, 
m  the  general  mind  of  the  Mahratta  people.     . 
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ifta.  Wood  died  at  Satars  on  the  13th  of  Aagnst, 
Dwth  of  1851,  leaving  two  sons.  Though  earnestly 
Hn.  Woo*.  Je^rous  of  doing  more  for  the  salvation  of 
the  people,  she  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  Divine 
AndofMiT  "•''•  Mrs.  Fairbank  closed  her  pilgrimage 
'*'*^  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  1852.  Her  health 
gave  way  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  within  six  months 
of  landing  at  Bombay,  and  molt  of  her  remain- 
ing days  she  spent  as  an  invalid ;  the  first  three 
years  in  the  Deccan,  the  rest  of  the  time  at  Bom- 
bay. After  finding  that  she  had  no  prospect  of  liv- 
ing long  in  India,  she  decided  still  to  remain ; 
happy  in  thus  enabling  her  husband  to  continue  in 
the  missionary  work,  and  makiifg  a  pleasant  home 
for  him ;  a  decision,  which  was  to  the  last  a 
source  of  comfort  t«  her  and  her  associates.  A 
brahmin,  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Fairbank,  said 
with  great  earnestness,  when  looking  on  her  face 
sweet  even  in  death ;  "  The  religion  must  be  trne, 
which  secures  a  death  like  thi»." 

Mrs.  Bui'gesA  went  to  Satara  soon  after  the  death 
DHt«bor  of  Mrs.  Wood,  and  aCtcd  the  part  of  a 
fM*^  mother  to  her  children.  yBut  she  too  was 

called  from  her  earthly  cftres  on  4he  26th  of  April, 
1853,  and  left  a  field  in  which  she  had  been  emi- 
nently useful,  for  higher  service  in  another  world. 
PeaiHarly  fitted  for  her  work,  and  especially  for  the 
.  training  of  children  ;  alwdys  rejoicing  in  a  sense  of 
God's  love  and  favor,  and  c»n^ing  joj  with  her 
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wherever  she  went,  8he  was  the  life  of  the  circle  in 
which  8he  moved.  Not  onlj  were  the  two  families 
at  Satara  ^deprived  of  their  only  female  associate, 
but  the  other  families  iu  the  mission  were  deeply 
afflicted  by  her  death.         V  -  n  * 

Mr.  Wilder  removed,  with  his  family,  to  EolapAr 
late  id  1852.  The  excitement  among  the  ^..^.tion 
people,  av^akefaed  by  his  arrival,  sensibly  •**°'»p*'' 
diminished  as  mistaken  views  and  apprehensions 
gave  place  to  a  more  correct  understanding  of  his 
character  and  object.  ])fr.  and  Mrs.  Barker  arrived 
at  Ahmednuggur%i  1853. 

The  Government  of  India  has,  within  a  few  years, 
introduced  railways  and  the  electric  tele-  ATMt«j» 

ton  of  lim* 

graph  on  a  large  scale.  It  will  be  con-  wij<. 
Venient  to  indicate-  them  here,  some  fifteen  years  be- 
fore their  completion.  The  "East  India  Railway," 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi, 
a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles.  The  "  Great  India 
Peninsular  Railway  "  connects  with  the  one  in  the 
(Gauges  valley  at  Allahabad,  about  five  hundred 
miles  above  Calcutta,  crosses  the  Dcccan  plateaa, 
and  descends  thence  to  the  Concan  and  Bombay, 
and  .from  Bombay  it  proceeds  to  Madras.  The 
whole  length  of  the  line  is  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty-six  miles.  The  ascent  of  the  Gh&ts,  on  the 
line  iVom  Bombay,  required  the  labor  of  seven  years, 
with  occasionally  as  many  as  forty  thousand  labor- 
ers employed  upon  itVait  one  time.     "  Beginning 
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Us  ascent  along  a  spur  thrown  out  from  the  main 
range,  this  incline  continues  its  upward  winding 
way  throogh.  long  tunnels  piercing  the  hardest 
basalt,  across  viaducts  spannirig  ravines  of  great 
width  and  depth,  often  along'  what  is  simply  a  large 
notch  cut  in  the  face  of  a  precipice."  ^  The  "  Mad- 
ras Railway  "  crosses  from  Madras  to  Calicut,  a  port 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles.  Tlie  "  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central 
Railway"  goes  norHi ward  from  Bombay  to  Snrat 
and  Ahmedttbad,  three  hundred  miles.  The  "  Pun- 
jaub  Railway"  extends  from  Delhi  through  La- 
hore^  the  capital  of  the  Punjaub,  and  thence  west- 
ward to  Mooltan  on  the  Indus  river,  five  hundred 
and  sixty  miles.  The  "  Southern  Indian  Railway  " 
is  in  progress  from  Madras,  and  will  probably  ex- 
tend through  the  Madura  and  Tinnevelly  provinces 
to  Travancore,  on  the  western  side  of  southern  In- 
dia. ..  ■  ."■..■'  .  ■■■;■  ^' "■■''■''"•'■-'■'-..;'.':  \;-''-  ^  «>  '■ 
These  railways,  as  will  be  seen,  make  Bombay, 
and  not  Calcutta,  the  seA-gate  through  which  the 
postal  communications  of  India,  Europe,  and  Amer- 
ica are  to  pass.  Thejr  cost  cannot  have  been  less 
than  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  And  they 
are  as  im|)ortant  in  a  missionary  point  of  view,  as  in 
their  relation  to  the  civil,  political,  and  commercial 
interests  of  India.  Under  the  orderings  of  Divin« 
Providence,  they  were  built  as  really  for  the  Church, 

1  A'brt*  Brili$h  Sevitw,  1868,  p.  177. 
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•8  for  the  world,  though  designed  only  for  the  pro- 
motiort  of  worldly  interests.  The  saving  they  will 
niake  to  the  Church,  in  the  worl^  of  evangelizing 
India,  will  be  immense,  in  travel,  labor,  time,  ex- 
penditure, health,  and  life.  Bombay,  and  not  Cal- 
cutta or  Madras,  will  now  be  the  great  place  of  land- 
ing and  departni-e  for  missionaries,  and  how  much 
more  easy,  economical,  and  safe  will  be  the  access 
to  every  section  of  the  country.^ 

As  the  desire  for  education  was  incresking,  so  tlie 
government  was  enlarging  its  grants  in  aid  ooTmncnt 
of  the  same.     They  were  made  in  1853  to  •<«u""km  . 
the  amount  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  people  were  never  so  ready  to  contribute  for 
the  support  of  schools.     The  most  remark-  TiMttwinK 
able  of  the  changes  was  in, regard  to  female  muooIb. 
educatiop.     The  most  influential  natives  now  sub- 
Bcrihed  for  girls'  schools,  sent  their  daughters  to  be 
educated,  and  were   present  at  the  examinations. 
Mr.  Hume  attended  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Halluat 
Bombay  for  distributing  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  eight 
girls'  schools,  established  and  superintended   by  a 
society  of  native  young  men.     Six  hundred  pupils 
were  r^nhrted  as  in  attendance.     In  peveral  of  the 
larger  jfj^wns  in  the  interior  siidilar  schools  were 
also  foillnd,  'supported  by  natives,  and  the  number 
was  increasing.    The  native  periodical  press  K,„„p^ 
wasi^ratlually  becoming  more  able  and  in-  »*'««'»""• 

»  Forti^  Mi-ions,  p.  205.  .  . 
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flaeutial.  Several  periodicals  had  been  started  at 
different  times  for  the  purpose  of  reviling  and  op- 
posing Christiauitf,  .but  they  had  all  been  short- 
lived. Th6<?gh  the  existing  Mahratta  periodicals 
were  not  just  what  the  missionaries  desired,  their  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  was  salutary,  in  diffusing  useAiI 
iuforniation  and  destroying  confidence  in  prevalent 
superstitious.  The  periodical  published  by  the  mis- 
.siou,  once  in  two  weeks,  exerted  a  great  and  happy 
influence  on  the  community. 

Mrs.  Hume  was  now  the  only  lady  connected  with 
the  mission  at  Bombay,  and  her  labors  were  most 
valuable.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
select  boarding-school  for  girls,  which  she  ,had  in 
her  own  house. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Burgess  obliged  him  to  return 
Brtinnwnt  to  America  early  in  1854,  bringing  with 
«««•  him   his    three   motherless   children,-  and 

those  Of  Mr.  Fairbank.  He  was  afflicted  during  his 
passage  by  the-xleath  of  one  of  his  children.  Mr. 
Wood  sought  relief  from  his  bereavement  and  soli- 
tude in  a  todr  of  flve  weeks  among  the  villages. 
The  removal  of  Miss  Farrar  to  Satara  afforded  the 
proper  supervision  for  the  girls'  and  boys'  schools 
there.  Mrs.  Qraves,  now  aged  and  infirm,  made  her 
home  at  MahabaUshwar,  where  she  had  a  school, 
which  received  a  liberal  support  from  English  resi- 
dents on  the  Hills.  Mr.  Wilder's  report  of  his  first 
year  of  labors  at  Kolapiir,  at  the  close  of  1853, 
■hows  that  he  felt  much  encouraged.* 
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Mr.  Hame's  health,  after  fifteen  years  of  faithful 
snd  valuable  service,  had  become  so  impaired  in 
1854,  that  a  visit  to  a  colder  climate  was  appar- 
ently the  only  means  of  preserving  his  life.  vo7*(«>iui 
He  accordingly  embarked  on  the  20th  of  Mr.  boim. 
September,  with  his  family,  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  an  English  ship,  there  being  no  American 
Vessel  then  in  port,  intending  to  go  thence  to  the 
X  United  States.  He  was  not  permitted,  however,  to 
visit  the  home  of  his  early  years,  but  died  at  sea  on 
the  26th  of  November,  and  was  buried  in  sight  of 
^  the  coast  of  Africa,  just  a  week  before  the  ship 
arrived  at  Cape  Town.  Mrs.tHume  and  her  children 
received  much  kindness  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  others,  while 
detained  at  the,  Cape,  and  reached  Boston  on  the 
11th  of  April,  1855. 

The  anther's  recollections  of  Mr.  Hume  are  chiefly 
as  a  correspondent;  and  he  was  not  ex-  n^^iMmo. 
celled,  in  the  extent  and  value  of  informa-  '"• 
tion  thus  given,  by  any  one  of  his  brethren  in  India. 
.  He  appreciated  his  position  in  the  commercial  cen- 
tre of  India,  which  was  soon  to  become,  as  he  be- 
lieved,-through  a^  magnificent  system  of  railways, 
the  door  of  ingress  for  all  the  Christian  nations  of 
the  West.  The  conversion  of  India,  through  tlie 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  was  his  one  governing 
object  through  the  fifteen  years  of  his  missionary 
Ufe;  nor  was  he  disheartened  by  disappointments 
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howeyer  great,  nor  by  diflScnItie?  liowever  nnfore- 
seen.  Where  many  would  liuve  beeu  cast  dowu  he 
was  culm  and  cheerful,  trnstilig  in  the  Lord  and 
seeking  direction  from  Hini.  He  tvas  a  (irui  be- 
liever in  divine  Providence,  and  in  the  j)rosccution 

,  of  measures  once  deliberately  commenced,  he  care- 
fully observed  providential  iudication8,«that  he  might 
be  the  more  profoundly  assured  of  the  divide  appro- 
bation. He  was  greatly  respected  by  the  English 
and  native  comuiuuity  of  Bombay,  and  his  loss  was 

^deeply  felt  by  the  native  church,  the  general  mis- 
sionary, circle,  and  the  diiTereut  benevolent  and  re- 
ligious societies  with  which  he  had  been  connected. 
A  fitting  memoHal  of  him  may  be  seen  at  Bombay, 
in  the  "  Tract  Society  Bnildiug  "  of  three  stories, 
erected  by  funds  which  he,  as  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety, collected  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

And  here  I  cannot  withhold  a  beautiful  illnstra- 

* 

tion  of  native  sympathy  in  the  hour  of  his  depar- 
ture from  Bombay.  I  give  it  as  it  was  related  by 
Mrs.  Hume,  soon  after  her  arrival,  to  a  lady  ia 
Boston.^ 

r.  Hume  being  entirely  prostrated  at  the  time 


/^' 


AmtiniM-  of  his  embarkation,  was  carried  on  board 
him.  the  ship  in  a  palanquin  and  laid  in  a  berth. 

'  The  Btatemcnt  was  placed  by  the  laily  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev. 
Dkvid  'Stoddard,  of  the  Ncslorian  missioni  then  in  the  Unite<I  States, 
•ad  temporarily  editing  the  you(A'<  Duif*i>ring,  and  was  inserted  by 
Um  ia  that  work.     Bee  Youth'$  Dagipring  for  June,  1855,  pp.  81,  83. 
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He  and  his  family  having  bronglit  manj  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  knowledge  of  Chritit,  the  duj  of  bis  de- 
parture waa  to  them  a  day  of  sorrow.  The  ship 
was  anchored  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  bnt 
so  eager  were  the  people  to  be  witli.tlieir  beloved 
teachers  as  long  as  possible,  that  many  went  off  in 
boats,  and  quite  a  crowd  collected  on  the  deck, 
lingering  till  evening.  One  woman  was  allowed  to 
remain ;  and  after  the  children  had  retired,  while 
Mrs.  Hume  was  sitting  alone  in  the  cabin,  this 
woman  came  and  sat  down  beside  her  on  the  floor, 
embraced  her  feet,  kissed  them,  and  wept.  Tlien 
looking  up  into  her  face,  she  said,  "  Madam  Sahib, 
(a  term  of  great  resjjecy  once  there  was  a  great 
tr«e,  a  beautiful  tree,  ai|d  God  was  pleased  to  raise 
its  head  higher  than  any  of  the  trees.  It  had  many 
great  branches,  many  little   branches,   and   many, 

Sauy  blossoms.  All  the  peo{)le  round  aboui  gatli- 
ed  under  its  shade.  The  fowls  of  the  airland  the 
little  birds  built  their  nests,  and  laid  their  eggs,  and 
hatched  their  young  among  these  branches,  and 
here  they  sang^and  were  wy  happy,  oh!  so  Imppy" 
Here  she  stopped  and  wept.  Lifting  her  head  again 
she  continued,  "  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  send  a 
great  storm,  and  to  lay  this  tree  low.  Its  branches 
were  cast  upon  the  ground,  all  the  people  were  scat- 
tered, the  birds  hovered  around  making  a  mournful 
cry,  not  knowing  where  to  find  a  resting-place,  the 
eggs  were  broken,  and  all  was  distress."  ^  Here  she 


\ 
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again  stopped  and  wept.  Then,  with  the  moat  affec^ 
tionate  and  tender  expression,  she  took  hold  of  Mrs. 
HoDie's  arm,  and  pointing  toward  the  inner  cabin, 
where  Mr.  Qnme  was  lyi^g,  she    said,  "Madam 

Sahibr  THSBB  USB  THAT  ' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

.    THB  TAMIIi  PEOPMB.  .j^ 

CJ^IiON  HIS8IOH. 

ft 

1815-1822.       ' 

Cetlos  was  bronglit  before  the  (Board  and  the 
American  chnrches  by  the  commnuica-  ongiDof 
tions  of  Mr.  Newell,  who,  in  his  presumed  ""'»'^''- 
exclnsion  from  Bombay,  found  a  qniet  residence  on 
that  island.  In  December,  1813,  he  wrote  to  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  recommend- 
ing a  mission  there.  Among  the  reasons  assigned 
was  the  friendly  disposition  of  General  Brownrigg 
the  Governor,  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone  the  Chief 
Jnstice,  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Twistleton  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Bisset  the  Chaplains,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
influential  men  at  the  seat  of  government. 
{  Mr.  Newell  landed  at  Point  de  Galle,  on  the 
sonthern  extremity  of  Ceylon,  on  hfs  way  from  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  went  thence  by  palanquin  eighty 
miles  to  Coloml)0,  by  an  excellent  road  along  the 
shore,  through  beautiful  groves  of  palmyra  trees. 
Governor  Browiirigg  gave  him  a  friendly  reception, 
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Mid  every  facility  for  visiting'  Jaffna,  the  northern 
province.  Wliile  tliere,  he  enjoyed  the  hospitalities 
of  J.  N.  Movtfart,  Esq.,  to  whose  personalyXindness 
the  mission  n-l^afterwards  much  indebted.  He  be- 
came acqnaiate^with  the  Bev.  Cliristian  David,  a 
ustive  of  Tanjore,  mio  bad  been  a  pupil  of  Schwartz, 
and  had  charge  of  a  Protestant  native  congrega- 
tion. The  only  other  person  of  like  mind  in  Jaffna 
knowflt'to  him,  was  a  lady  of  Dutch  extraction,  who 
spoke  |;be  Dutch,  Portuguese,  ai)d  Tamil  fanguages, 
and  was  a  trufe  missionary  to  the  native  people. 
"  Here,"  wrote  Mr.  Newell,  "  there  is  every  facility 
for  spreading  the  Gospel  among  these  pagans.  Th^ 
Governor  is  desirous  that  they  should  be  instructed, 
and  would  encourage  every  attempt  of  tiiis  nature. 
Tlie  people  have  no  particular  objection  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  will  not  molest  missionarfes, 
and  the  government  will  protect  them.  P^haps  no 
portion  of  the  heathen  world  possesses  so  many 
advantages  for  spreading  the  Gospel." 

In  view  of  Mr.  Newell's  statements,  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  resolved,  soon  after  the  proclamation 
of  peace  with  England,  to  send  a  mission  to  Ceylon, 
believing  that  in^bis  they  fol^iwed  the  divine  lead- 
ing. / 

Messrs.  James  Richards,  Edward  Warren,  Ben- 
jamin C.  Meiffs,  Horatio  Bardwell,  and 
Daniel  Poor,  constituted  this  second  niis- 
Bioa  of  the  Board.    They  received  ordination  in  the 
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Presbyterian  chnrch  at  Newbar3'port  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1815.  The  house,  one  of  the  largest  in  tlie 
commonwealth,  was  thronged,  not  only  during  the 
ordination  servKes,  but  at  the  subsequent  culebru- 
tiou  of  the  Lord's  8up|>er.  Pastors  and  delegates 
from  ten  churches,  with  Professors  from  tlje  'Au- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  composed  the.  Coun- 
cil, which  had  been  assembled  by  invitation  from  the 
Prudential  Committee.  This  was  the  customary 
mode  of  irivitiug  councfTs  for  the  ordination  of  Con- 
gregational missionaries  down  to  about  the  year 
1830;  after  which  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  leave 
the  matter  with  the  missionary  candidates  and  the 
churches  to  which  they  belonged. 

These  missionaries,  all  of  them  married  except 
Mr.  Warren,  sailed  from  Newburyport  Oc-  Th..mi»^ 
tob«  23d,  in  the  brig  Dryad  for  Colombo  ^'^ 
in  Ceylon.  What  was  familiarly  known  then  and 
afterwards  as  "  the  embarkation,"  until  the  substi- 
tution of  steamships  for  sailing  vessels,  was  thus 
(lescribed  at  the  time;  and  the  memory  of  these 
seasons  of  thrilling  interest  ought  not  utterly  to 
perish.  *'  The  day  was  pleasant.  A  large  concourse 
assemble4  on  the  wharf  where  the  vessel  lay,  on  ad- 
joining wharves,  atitf  wherevtir  was  a  near  view  of 
the  scenfi^JThe  vessel's  deck  was  filled  with  visit- 
ors, mostly  ladies,  the  particular  friends  of  the  mis- 
gionaries,  assembled  to  bid  them  a  last  farewell. 
Jnat  before  the  tide  was  most  favorable  for  sailing, 
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Dr.  Spring  addressed  the  throne  of  grace.  The  ut- 
most stillness  and  solemnity  pervaded  the  multitade. 
A  missionary  hymn  was  snug.  Many  were  bathed 
in,  tears.  The  visitors  immediately  stepped  on 
shore,  the  vessel  left  the  wharf,  spread  her  sails  to 
th«f  breeze,  and  quietly  entered  on  her  voyage,  fol- 
lowed by  the  gaze  of  many  deeply  interested  spec- 
tators."? ^  ^ 
The  company  arrived  at  Colombo  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1816,  and  the  Governor  gave  full 
consent  to  the  tjommencing  of  a  mission 
in  Jaffna.  An  opposing  monsoon  delayed  their  de- 
parture from  Colombo  several  months,*  but  all  were 
together  in  Jaffuapattim  before  the  cud  of  the  year, 
except  Mr.  Bardwell,  whose  knowledge  of  printing 
made  it  desii-able  that  he  should  join  the  mission  at 
Bombay.                      ^  i 

The  field  to  be  occupied  by  these  brethren  was 
nMMdto  oolike  that ^mong  the  Mahrattas.  Jaffna 
to  onnpud.  ^^^j  jj^^j^  missionary  ground  of  some  sort, 
perhaps  to  its  disadvantage,  for  more  than  three 
centuries.^  It  was  first  occupied  by  the  Roman 
Catholics;  next,  by  the  Dutch;  and  then  by  the 
English.  The  Portuguese  divided  the  province  into 
pnrtoOTiT  thirty-seven  parishes,  and  provided  each 
K'po'SL'''  with  a  church  of^oral,  and  a  glebe  for  the 
residence  of  a  Franciscan  priest.    Some  ot 

I  Panoplist  for  1815,  p.  633. 

*  From  1544,  w}icn  Francis  Xavicr  spent  a  year  in  Jaflha. 
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the  chnrches  were  very  spacions,  and  their  ruina 
attest  the  care  and  cost  of  their  construction.  In 
Jaffnapatam  there  was  a  clinrch  and  college  of 
Jesuits,  a  church  and  convent  of  Dominicans,  and  a 
convent  of  Franciscans.  When  the  Dutch  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  fortress  in  1G58,  Baldtens, 
the  Dutch  historian,  saw  from  forty  to  fifty  ecclesi- 
astics -y-  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  Dominicans  — 
marched  out ;  and  it  is  asserted  on  apparently  good 
authority,  that  while  Jufi'na  was  occupied  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, almost  its  entire  popniatipu,  including  even 
the  brahmins,  submitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism.' 

The  Dutch  seized  all  the  Portuguese  possessions 
int!eyIou  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  as  ocxopM 

bj  tba 

century,  and  established  the  Reformed  Douh. 
Church  of  Holland  in  the  colony.  They  had  suf- 
fered so  cruelly  themselves  in  their  own  country 
fVom  .the  Catholics,  that  4hey  banished  the  Romish 
priests  from  Jitfna  under  the  severest  penalties. 
But  mapy  of  tMm  contrived  to  remain,  and  large 
bodies  of  the  natives  are  said  to  have  a<lhercd  pri- 
vately to  the  papal  religion.  The  failure  of  the 
Dutch  mission  in  Jaffna  is  instructive.  Like  that 
of  the  Portuguese,  it  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  government.  The  Dutch  repaired  the  chnrches 
erected  by  the  Papists,  and  put  a  large  school  in 
each,  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  congrega- 
Mou;  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  was  enforced  by 
1  Sir  JaiAes  Emeraon  Tennent  on  ChrUti^iti/  in  Cei/loH,  p.  19. 
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fines  npon  the  parents.  The  instruction  was  grata- 
itoDS,  bat  superficial.  One  of  the  earliest  and 
ablest  of  the  Dutch  ^uiissiouariea  testifies  to  the 
small  amount  of  religions  instruction  he  fouikl  it 
expedient  to  require  for  admisiiion  to  church  mem- 
bership. The  converts  in  Jaffna,  only  five  years 
after  the  conquest,  were  estimated  at  65,000,  and, 
twenty  years  later,  at  180,000.  How  feebly  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  were  inculcated  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  instruction  was  imparted  al- 
most wholly  through  interpreters.  Of  ninety-seven 
Dutch  clergymen  in  Ceylon,  between  the  years  1642 
and  1725,  only  eight  couUl  preach  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, four  of  them  in  Tamil,  and  foar  in  Singa- 
lese.  In  1749,  there  were  but  five  Dutch  clergymen 
in  all  Ceylon,  and  of  these  only  one  understood  the 
language  of  the  natives.  The  celebrated  Christian 
Frederick  Schwartz  spent,  the  year  1759  in  Jaffna. 
School  children  were  seldom  taught  more  than  to 
read  and  write  their  own  language ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  their  teachers  were  no  better  Christians 
than  their  parents.  Even  this  small  aniunnt  of 
teaching  was  discouraged  by  the  supreme  authori- 
ties at  Bataviu,  who  regretted  the  charge  it  made  on 
the  Netherlands  East  India  Company.  "At  the 
close  of  their  ihiiiistrations,"  says  Mr.  Tennent,  "  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Holland  left  behind  a  snpcr- 
structure  of  Christianity,  prodigious  in  its  outward 
dimensions,  but  so  ansound  internally,  as  to  be  dis- 
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brastcd  even  by  those  who  had  been  instrnmeiital  in 
its  erection  ;  and  so  nnsnbstuntial,  that  it  has  long 
since  disappeared  almost  from  the  memory  of  the 
natives  of  Ceylon."  ^ 

England  dates    her   possession  of  Ceylon   ft-om 
^  1802.     Among  the  first  efforts  of  her  oifi-  -oec«pw  bj 

'^'"cials  was  an  attempt  to  revive  the  educa-  ""*'«*'*' 
tiouaf  system  of  the  Dutch ;  and  for  some  years  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Holland,  was  practically  the  ecclesirtstical 
establishment  of  the  colony.  But  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  gradually  diminished  in  unniber,  though 
Scotland  was  appealed  to  for  aid  ;  and  so  small  was 
the  government  allowance  for  education,  that  nearly 
fifty  schools  were  discontinued  in  Jaffna  in  one  year.' 
As  religions  conformity  was  not  required  by  the 
English,  and  the  jwssession  of^pffices  no  longer  de- 
pended on  an  outward   profe^ion  of  Christianity, 

t  the  numl)cr  of  noniinul  Christians  rapidly  declined. 
In  1802,  the  Protestant  ChristiSnS  in  Jaffna  were 
estimated  at  136,000.  Four  years  later.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan described  the  fine  old  churches  erected  by 
the  Portuguese  as  decaying,  and  the  only  mission- 
aries in  the  District  as  Romanists  from  the  college 
at  Goa.«  The  neglect  of  the  government  to  prevent 
the  natives  from  returning  to  heathenism,  made 
known   donbt^j^   by  the  publicatidns  of  Dr.   Bu- 

1  Tenncnt,  p.  71.  '  Tennent,  p.  81. 

'  1  Bnchansn's  Bttanht$,  p.  60. 
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chanan,  awakened  complaint  in  England,  and  Lord 
Castlerengli,  the  Secretary  of  State,  exhorted  Sir 
Tiionias  Maitlund,  the  Qoveruor,  to  attend  to  the 
matter.  Three  Englii^h  missionuries  who  had  ar- 
rived in  1804,  now  received  special  favor  from  the 
local  authorities.  One  of  them,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palm, 
connected  with  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was 
stationed  at  Tillipally  in  Jaffna.  He  remained  there 
only  a  few  years,  and  when  the  American  mission 
arrived,  was  connected  with  a  Dutch  church  at  Co- 
lombo. ^ 

One  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  rapid  renunciation 
soditeni*-  of  cvcn  tlic  name  of  Christianity  byfthe 
'*>'»«^-  people  of  Jaffna,  after  tlie  departure  of  the 
Dutch.  It  should  l)e  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  chains  of  caste.  Iiad  never  been  broken,  and  that 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  been  too  snperfi- 
cially  taught  to  make  mnoh  impression  on  the  re- 
luctant minds  of  the  natives.  .Very  few  of  the 
Dutch  ministers,  moreover,  had  command  of  the 
Ternacular  language,  and  therefore  preached  through 
the  cold  medium  of  interpreters.^  Their  numbers 
w8ve  too  few.  In  1722,  thei-e  were  in  all  Ceylon 
only  fourteen  clergymen  for  half  a  million  of  nomi- 
nal Christians,  and  almost  no  native  ministry,  and 
the  education  imparted  in  their  schools  was  «  infln- 
itesimally  small."  To  all  this  it  should  be  added, 
that  the  people,  accastomed  to  a  system  of  religious 
i  Bev.  Mr.  Palm,  m  qnoted  bjr  Tennent. 
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eompnlsion  for  nearly  two  centuries,  expected  a  con- 
tinnance  of  the  same  ri^or  on  the  arrival  of  tlie 
Britisli,  and  were  prepared  to  accept  any  prescribed 
form  of  Christianity.  Bat  finding  that  it^  outward 
profession  was  no  longer  required  for  holding  gov- 
emmeut  oflSces,  and  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
paid  for  i;heir  hypocrisies,  the  uamber  of  nominal 
'  Christians  began  rapidly  to  decline ;  until  Dr.  Ba- 
chanan  described  the  Protestant  religion  in  18(^,  as 
being  ertinct  in  Jaffna.  Catholic  priests,  flocking 
in  from  Qoa,  had  induced  great  numbers  to  join  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion  ;  and  the  large  residue 
rebnilt  their  heathen  temples,  and  publicly  resumed 
their  idolatrous  rites.  The  heathenism  of  Jaffna  is 
Hind6,  the  same  with  that  which  prevails  on  the 
neighboring  continent.  In  the  Cingalese  or  south- 
ern provinces  of  Ceylon,  the  heathenism  is  of  the 
Buddhist  form,  such  as  prevails  in  the  Burman  em- 
pire.   .  ■  ./■.;;.■■;■•,    ,  ,  '■■■ 

The  province  of  Jaffna  is  a  cluster  of  iMands  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Ceylon,  separated  j.^^,,,. 
from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  and  *"*'^- 
rising  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The 
ruined  old  churches  in  this  province  belonged  to  the 
Government,  which  allowed  the  American  itmrtttm 
missionaries  to  occupy  the  buildings  and  imdu  " 
glebes  at  Batticotta  and  Tillipally.    The  remains  of 
the  one  at  Batticotta  were  the  finest  in  the  district. 
The  roof  was  gouej  but  its  walls  of  coral,  foi\r  feet 
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■        P'' 
thick,  were  standing,   and    enclosed  a  space  one 

hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  long  and  fittj-seven 
wide.  Two  rows  of  ten  pillars,  each  ten  feet  in  cir- 
cuinference,  had  divided  the  interior  into  three 
aisles.  Two  thirds  of.  snch  a  building  was  large 
enoDgh  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  the  remainder 
was  altimately  used  for  school-rooms  and  other  pur- 
poses. There  were  also  the  walls  of  a  dwelling- 
house  more  than  one  hundred  feet  long,  aud  of  five 
small  out-buildingg,  all  without  roofs  or  windows. 
lu  the  rear  of  all  was  a  garden  of  nearly  two  acres, 
enclosed  by  a  high  coral  wall,  and  containing  three 
wells  for  wJbering  it  in  times  of  drought.  On  the 
premises  were  sixty  trees,  twenty-nine  of  irhich  were 
fruitful  palmyras  capable  of  supporting  a  native 
family.  The  buildings  at  these  two  stations  were 
repaired  by  the  mission,  and  the  Qovernmeut  after- 
wards granted  the  church  buildings  in  six  other 
parishes.  ' 

It  being  found  that  many  parents  would  put  their 
opcBfaigor  children  under  the  care  of  the  mission- 
wbooij.  aries  for  education,  if  the  mission  would 
support  them,  it  wa^  decided  to  open  a  boarding- 
school  for  boys  at  Tillipally,  where  the  estimated 
annnal  cost  of  each  would  be  about  twelve  Spanish 
dollars.  Placing  the  boys*  in  a  building  erected  for 
the  purpose  in  the  garden,  they  were  in  good  meas- 
ure kept  from  the  influence  of  heathen  society,  and 
were  steadily  employed  in  useful  studies.  They  were 
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kIso  .instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion as  fnlljT  as  if  they  had  been  the  children  of 
Christian  parents. 

The  Tamil  language  is  not  easy  of  acquisitiou, 
and  the  preaching,  for  a  time,  was  ncces-  p^^hingin 
sarily  through  interpreters;  but  in  Octo- 
ber, 1817,  just  a  year  after  settling  at  Tillipally,  Mr. 
Poor  commenced  preaching  in  the  native  language ; 
and  so  did  Mr.  Meigs  at  Batticotta. 

Painful  apprehensions  had  arisen  before  this  time, 
as  td  the  health  of  Messrs,  Warren   and  YAxwta 
Bichards.     The  climate  of  Jaffna,  though  '"^"'' 
one  of  the  best,  was  found  too  bracing  for  them,  and 
Mr.  Warren  was  prostrated  by  a  hemorrhage.   They 
repaired  first  to  Colpmlx),  and  then  to  Cape  Town, 
Governor  Brownrigg  granting  them  a  free  passage 
in  a  public  ressel.     The  voyage  was  beneficial  till 
near  its  close,  when  they  were  driven  back  to  sea  by 
tempestuous  weather,  and  both  of  the  inya-  v,rtttoc.pe 
lids  took  severe  colds.      They  arrived'  at  '^°''°' 
Cape  Town  on  the  lltH  of  July,  and  were  received 
with  distinguished  kindness  by  Christian  friends,  es- 
pecially by  the  Rev.  George  Thorn,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.     Mr.  Warren  died  on  D^thofMr. 
the  11th  of  August,  1818,  at  the  age  of   *""° 
thirty-two.   Though  young  in  the  service,  lys  breth- 
ren bore  nuited  testimony  to  his  eminent  devoted- 
ness  to  the  holy  cause,  his  well-directed  zeal,  his 
diligence  in  labors,  his  equanimity  in  sufferings,  his 
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msAota  in/connsel,  and  his  prndeuce,  kindness,  and 
heavenly  mindedness.  His  exemplary  resignation, 
daring  his  lengthened  illness,  and  bis  conversation 
were  in  a  high  degree  edifying.  He  was  heard  to 
say  faintly,  jnst  before  departing,  "  Is  this  death  ? 
Tes,  this  is  death.  Gome,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
qnickly."  Such  were  his  last  words.  Mr.  Bich- 
BMnn  or      ards  returned  to  Jaffna  with  somewhat  im- 

Hr.  Bleh- 

•rti.  <  proved  health,  and  his  life  was  prolonged 
several  years.  / 

On  the  8tU  of  June,  1819,  Mjbssrs.  Levi  Spanld- 
Thunimion  ''"Sfj  Mirou^  WiusloW,  Henry  "V^oodward, 
-totowrt.  ^„j  j^|,„  Scudder,  M.  D.,  sailed  for  this 
mission  from  Boston  with  their  wives,  in  the  brig 
Indus,  Captain  Willis,  bound  to  Calcutta.  Personli 
are  living  vvho  remember  the'^^arkable  religions" 
awakening  on  board  the  Indus  during  this  voyage, 
embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  crew.  The  mis- 
sion families  had  .some  afflictive  experiences  at  Cal- 
cutta; bat  there,  and  at  Trincomalee,  Galle,  and  Co- 
lombo, they  found  missionary  friends  to  help  them 
on  their  way,  and  all  reached  Jaffna  early  in  the 
following  year.  Their  arrival  was  opportune,  as  tl>e 
health  of^ Messrs.  Poor  anci  Meigs  was  beginning  to 
fail  Considering  the  decidedly  oceanic  character 
of  the  climate,  it  is  singular  that  the  cases  of  illness 
thus  far  had  all  been  pulmonary. 

The  parishes  under  the  particular  care  of  tho 
mission  were  eight,  namely,  Tillipally,  Batticotta, 
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Oodooville,  Panditeripo,  Manepy,  Mallaganm,  Mi- 
lette,  and  Clumgaiiy.  The  repairs  of  the  ^hemifnUm 
old  church  buihliiigs  were  somewhat  ex-  *"*"■• 
peusire,  yet  were  they  deemed  of  gre^t  advantage 
to  the  miHsion.  ,The  total  number  of  pupils  &t  the 
close  of  jthe  year  1818,  was  about  seren 

Tbe  Mehool>< 

buudred.  .The  mission  had  an  efficient 
assistant  in  Maleappa,  a  native  of  Malabar  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a  native  preacher 
supported  by  government  at  Negonibo.  He  had 
been  in  Christian  David's  school  at  Jaffnapatam, 
and  was  instructed  by  the  first  members  of  Clie  mis- 
siob  while  delayed  i^  Colombo.  About  a  dozen  girls 
attended  worship  on  the  Sabbath  and  recited  the  cat- 
echism, and  about  the  same  number  of  women  were 
present.  The  dress  of  the  native  children,  and  of 
the-  men  generally,  was  of  the  most  simple  kind ; 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  plain  India  cotton  a  yard  in 
width  and  two  or  two  and  a  half  in  length,  wound 
ronnd  the  person.  The  practice  was  soon  intro- 
duced of  giving  names  to  the  beneficiaries  in  board- 
ing-schools, according  to  the  wishes  of  patrons  in 
America. 

Those  who  hare  been  familiar  with  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Board  only  since  1831,  DtmcuuiM 
when  it  began  to  remit  funds  to  the  mis-  fund*. 
sious  through  the  Messrs.  Baring  of  London,  can 
hardly  imagine  the  embarrassments  growin^ajb  of 
the  delays  and  ancertaiptV  of  remittances   while 
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the  Board  was  yoniig  in  years  and  little  known.  Of 
what  avail  woald  it  have  been  to  draw  bills  on  the 
Board,  unless  the  Board  had  a  recognized  existence 
in  the  commercial  world  ?  Meeting  the  exigency 
with  Spanish  dollars  was  expensive,  their  seasonable 
Ufival  was  uncertain,  and  if  sent  long  in  advance 
J^^re  was  the  loss  of  interest.  The  difficulty  was  in 
part  overcome,  for  a  time,  by  the  kind  and  generous 
agency  of  Messrs.  Arbnthnot,  Du  Monte,  &  Co.,  of 
Madras,  and  Edward  A.  Newton,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta. 
A  printing-press  having  been  given  for  the  mis- 
A  printing  *'*"'»  typcs  wcrc  Ordered  from  Calcutta,  and 
mratw'l'ai-  Mr.  Jauics  Garrett,  a  printer,  was  sent  out 
'**  '  to  take  charge  of  the  establishment.     He 

arrived  in  August,  1820,  and  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  requested  for  his  residence  on  the  isl- 
and. There  was  every  reason  to  presume  it  would 
be  given.  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg,  Sir  Alexander 
Johnstone,  and  Archdeacon  Twisleton  had  done 
everything  to  encourage  the  mission,  and  official 
permission  had  been  given  to  their  having  a  print- 
ing-press, "  subject  to  the  censorship  of  the  gov«'rn- 
nient."  Under  what  unfavorable  influences  Sir  Ed- 
ward Barnes,  the  Lieutenant-governor  who  succeeded 
Sir  Robert,  had  been  educated,  is  not  known ;  but 
when  th^arrival  of  Mr.  Garrett  wai  communicated 
to  him,  as  it  was  without  delay  through  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Twisleton,  and  permission  vr^a  requested 
that  their  newly-arrived  brother  might  be  associated 
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with  them  in  labor,  Sir  Edward'  directed  his  secre- 
tary to  reply,  that   government  did  not  deem   it 
proper  to  allow  any  increase  of  American  mission- 
aries in  Ceylon ;  and  that  Mr.  Garrett  could  ^,  ^.j„^ 
not  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Jafeia,  but  ^^ 
must  leave  the  island  within  three  months  from 
August  24th,  the  date  of  the  letter.     Surprised  by 
such  a  communication,  the  .missionaries  supposed 
the  Governor  must  have  been  under,  some  misappre- 
hensions, which  a  full  exhibition  of  the  facts  would 
remove.     They  prepared  a  memorial,  therefore,  in 
which  they  called  his  attention  to  the   inofifensive 
nature  of  their  mission,  to  its  freedom  from  all  po- 
litical intent,  to  the  approbation  received  from  the 
late  Governor  and  the  lea«ling  men  feronnd  him,  to 
the  schools  which  the  missionaries  had  established, 
to  the  expenses  incurred  in  repairs  at  the  different 
stations,  and  to  the  official  permission  they  received 
in  1816  to  the  setting  up  of  a  press.     They  asked, 
that  Mr.  Garrett  might  remain  *ith  them  at  least 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  king's  government  could 

be  known. 

The  Governor's  reply  to  this,  dated  September 
22d,  mjiy  be  found,  with  the  memorials  '^^^^ 
from  Ihe  mission,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  >"• 
Reporii  of  the  Board  for  1821.V  l*-*as  a  strange 
document.  And  when  an  U5i)eal  was  made  to  his 
benevolence,  on  the  ground  that  no  passage  for  the 

••  »  pp.  l«ft-176. 
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United  States  could  be  obtained  nearer  than  Cal* 
catta,  and  that,  daring  the  rainy  season,  then  at 
hand,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  proceed  to  thai 
port  by  water  on  acconin  of  the  monsOon,  or  by  land' 
in  consequence  of  hewy  rains,  and  they  humbly 
requested  that  the  time  for  his  departure  might  be 
prolonged  at  least  two  months ;  this  was  refused. 
Mr.  Garrett  therefore  proceeded  to  Negapatam,  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  wholly  uucertiiin  as  to  his 
ftiture  destination.  .  * 

It  is  unpleasant  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  Sir 
AeUonorth*  Ed  Ward  Bancs'  decision  against  an  in- 
■tiiom..  crease  in  the  number  of  American  mission- 
aries in  Jaffna  was,  some  time  afterwards,  affirmed 
by  the  home  government,  and  continued  in  force 
until  the  year  1832.  * 

The  Jaffna  brethren  were  led  at  that  time  to  in 
goMXMd      quire,  whether  they  ought  not  to  extendi 

Mil  for  ft  ^ 

Mw  miwkio.  their  oueratioiis  to  the  people  on  the  adja- 
cent continent  speaking  the  same  language.  In- 
deed they  designated  two  of  their  number  to  take 
measures  for  occupying  a  station  on  the  Coroman- 
del coast,  but  relinquished  "the  project  on  hearing 
that  the  departure  of  Mr.  Bardwell  from  Bombay 
had  created  a  call  for  Mr.  Garrett  to  that  place.  ' 

The  Danish  missionaries,  at  Tranquebar  received 

■      .,  ,      Mr.  Garrett  most  kindly,  and  hailed  the 

Sll*ih'mi?  ■  cooperation  of  American  Christians  in  tlie 

*>"»»»••      virork  as  an  event  joyful  in  itself,  and  most 
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encouraging  to  those  who  had  "^previously  entered 
tlie  field. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  ^oor,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1821, 
was  a  sore  affliction  to  the  mission,  as  well  „„^^  ^ 
as  to  her  husband  and  children.  Her  ill-  m«^""- 
ness  was  regarded  as  dangerous  iRroni  the  first,  but 
her  intellectual  powers  were  in  vigorous  exercise 
during  the  whole  fortnight  of  its  continuance,  and 
her  death-bed  wan  a  scene  of  victory  and  exultation. 
It  was  edifying  and  animating  to  those  around  her 
to  witness  her  clear  and  satisfactory  views  of  the 
Qospel  scheme  of  salvation,  and  of  her  own  interest 
in  the  Saviour,  and  her  lively  anticipations  of  heav- 
enly realities.  Her  surviving  friends  could  not  bnt 
rejoice  with  her,  and  go  forth  to  their  several  labors 
consoled  and/strengthened.^ 

Mrs.  Poor  was  a  faithful  helper  to  the  mission, 
and  endeared  to  all  her  associates.  She  ^was  Sa  in- 
Valuable  friend  to  the  children  of  the  heathen, 
whose  spiritual  interests  she  habitually  consulted. 
A  short  account  of  her  life  and  death,  circulated 
ftmong  the"  natives,  was  believed  to  have  been  a 
means  of  blessing  to  many. 

1  MMaiary  HertUd  for  1823,  pp.  94-M,  wd  1SI-1S7. 
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THB  TAMIL  PEOPLB. 

c£nx>ir  MISSION. 
1820^1832. 

ThS  Ceylon  mission  was  gradnally  working  itself 
Danioponnt  *"*®  ^^'^^  svstein  of  schools,  which  fw 
•fKbooii.  neap]y  jj^if  a  century  formed  one  of  its 
prominent  features.  The  facility  with  Which  hea- 
then children  were  obtained  for  Christian  training 
was  remarkable.  Doubtless  the  access  which  a  mod- 
erate knowledge  of  English  gave  to  lucrative  posi- 
tions in  government  offices,  plantations,  and  mer- 
cautile  houses,  promoted,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
this  readiness  to  learn. 

The  schools  were  of  two  tslasses,  the  village  free 
schools,  and  the  boarding-schools.  The  free  schools 
were  commenced  at  once  under  heathen  masters, 
no  others  being  attainable.  Mainly  through  con- 
'  versions  in  the  boarding-schools,  this  eyil  gradually 
diflrtnished,  and  the  schools  went  on  prosperously. 
The  first  boarding-school  for  boys  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  Poor  at  Tillipally,  soon   aftet  his  arrival. 
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Girls  were  also  obtained  as  boarders  as  early  as  1818. 
All  received  Ghristiau  naines^  proposed  by  patrons 
in  America,  and  were  pleased  with  them  as  tokens 
of  approbation  and  pledges  of  support ;  but  among 
their  heathen  friends  they  were  known  only  by  their 
old  names.i'  In  1823  there  were  boarding-schools 
At  most  of  the  stations. 

The  missionaries  at  this  time  pr<|jected  a  College, 
in  which  the  cohrse  of  study  should  occupy  p„^  ^ 
six  years.  In  giving  tlieir  reasons  for  such  "'°''^- 
atfinstitution,  they  said :  "  Those  unacquainted  with 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  India  cannot  under- 
stand the  hindrances  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel 
in  that  country.  Not  one  of  those  evidences,  on 
which  GhriHtianity  rests  its  claims  at  home,  cau  be 
fully  apprehended  here.  The  internal  eviilences 
from  the  excellence  and  sublimity  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  are  little  understood,  and  the  external, 
evidences  cannot  be  apprehended  at  all.  If  we 
a])eak  of  prophecies  which  have  been  fulfilled,  the 
history  of  the  times  wlien  they  were  spoken  and 
when  a«4:aiuj)lished  is  alike  unknown.     If  of  mira- 

.  cles,  we  are  told^^f  unnumbered  mii^cles  vastly 
more  marvelous  than  any  of  which  we  can  speak. 
Besides,  the  belief  that  mirtfcles  constantly  occur, 
even  now,  hinders  their  being  received  as  a  divine 
attetitatibn  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.     Before 

.  these  evidences  can  be  appreciated  by  the  people  of 

>  Mmioimrj  Herald,  1820,  p.  IS*. 
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India,  tliey  must  iSrst  understand  something  of  his- 
tory, and  enough  of  true  science '  at  least  to  know 
whtti  a  miracle  is.  They  must  learu-'to  bring  their 
crednlous  belief  in  everything  niarrelons  to  the  test 
of  reason,  and  understand  the  difference  between 
truth  and  fable,  and  think,  compare,  reflect ;  things 
which  the  great  mass  of  people  in  India  never  do. 
General  knowledge  must  be  disseminated.  It  might 
easily  be  shown,  that  so  contrary  to  fact  arc  the 
principles  of  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  As- 
tronomy, as  laid  down  in  their  sacred  books,  tliat 
even  a  superficial  acqnaintance  with  fhese  branches 
of  science  would  explode  their  systems,  and  materi- 
ally affect  the  credit  of  the  books  which  contain 
them."  ^  'l.  ^'^.-.fli;:--^" -;■-':   ■■  '■':^ 

That  there  were  good  reasons  for  the  liberal  edu- 
cation of  translators  and  teachers,  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned. But  the  reflecting  mind,  looking  upon  th© 
actual  influences  of  the  Gdspel,  will  see  that  it  has,^ 
and  must  have,  tllVough  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  more  direct  access  to  the  heart  where  it  iJB 
faithfully  presented,  thaiu.can  be  secured  by  aiiy 
other  agency,  whatever  the  amount  of  ignoranee  to 
be  removed,  or  the  influence  of  false  systems  to  be 
overcome. 

Subscriptions  for  the  proposed  College  wefcj  6b- 
AdwiMpo.    taincd  to  some  extent  in  India:  but  the 

rition  of  th«    ^  i 

ionn>in«nt.  Government  of  Ceylon  woula  not  sanction 
BDch  au  institution  in  connection  with  the  American 
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mission,  alle^ng  that  a  College,  if  institnted,  shoald 
be  under  teachers  sent  from  England. 

Sir  Edward  Barnes  doubtless  communicated  his 
view$,  to  his  government  at  home ;  for  when  the 
Prudential  Committee,  at  the  beginning  of  1826, 
tlirough  the  kind,  aid  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  opened  a 
correspomlence  with  tlie  Home  Government  on  the 
subject,  the  reply  was,  that  no  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  American  missionaries  in  Ceylon  would  be 
permitted,  and  that  a  College,  if  established,  shonld 
be  under  instructors  from  Great  Britain. 

It  was  still  possible,  however,  to  have  a  high 
school,  which  should  give  an,  education  ^„,^ 
nearly  or  quite  cqulil  to  what  was  then  pos-  |rt^i°ft^ 
sible  for  a  college  in  so  remote  a  province.  *" 
Permission  was  obtained  from  the  subscribers  to 
apply  the  funds  already  pledged  in  ludia  to  the  cen- 
tral boarding-school  at  Batticotta,  and  the  -deeded 
buildings  were  erected.  The  principal  building, 
sixty-four  feet  by  twputy-nine,  with  a  veranda  on 
each  side,  designed  for  library,  apparatus,  lecture 
looms,  and  examinations,  was  called  Ottley  Hall,  in 
honor  of  Sir  Richard  Ottley,  Associate  Justice  of 
Ceylon,  who  had  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  mis- 
sion, and  had  fend^red  valuable  aid  by  his  personal 
influence  and  donations.  A  dining-hall  was  also 
erected,  with  rooms  fo^  study  and  devotion.  And  as 
they  were  not  permitted  to  look  for  professors  to 
America,  the  Seminary  was  to  furnish,  as  fast  as 
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possible,  a  faculty  for  itself.  Twenty-two  out  of  its 
flfty-three  students  were  members  of  the  chnr«h, 
and  eighteen  more  were  received  from  the  prepara- 
tory school.  Seventy  candidates  presented  them- 
^Mlves  for  examination,  to  take  the 'places  of  the 
eighteen  thus  promoted,  and  of  these  thirty  were 
received.  ' 

The  station   boarding-schools  for  boys  were  fol- 
jtBMiuh        lowed  by  what  were  called  English  schools, 

"  intended  to  prepare  lads  to  enter  the^Bat- 

ticotta  Seminary  at  small  expense  while  residing  at 
home  with  their  relatives.  The  English  language 
was  taught  in  their  schools,  but  the  pupils  all 
pursued  a  thorough  course  of  study  in  the  vernac- 
ntar.  They  had  previously  become  familiar  with  the 
catechisms,  S<jrfi)ture  history,  and  Bible  reading 
taught  in  the  native  free  schools,  though  a  further 
acquaintance  with  these  Christian  lessons  was  re- 
quired to  enter  the  Seminary.  The  Bible  was  read 
daily  both  in  English  and  TamiK  Almost-  all  the 
schools  had  Christian  teachers,  4nd  they  were  usu- 
ally so  near  the  residence  of  a  missionary  as  to  be 
under  his  eye  and  influence.  Tiie  largest  number  of 
these  English  schools  was  sixteen  in  the  year  1848, 
with  six  hundred  and  eighteen  pupils. 

A  boarding-school  for  girls  was  commenced  at 
Crt»i        Oodooville,  in  the  year  1826.    Sixteen  of 
iti      its  first  pupils  had  previously  been  under 
the  instruction  of  missionary  ladies  at  the 
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different  Btations.  Its  design  was  to  take  girls  away 
from  the  heathen  inflaences  of  their  homes,  and  so 
provide  snitable  companions  for  the  graduates  of  the 
Batticotta  Seminary.  The  school  was  for  a  time 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiuslow,  and,  after 
several  changes,  under  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spauld- 
ing.  The  prejudices  against  female  education  were 
everywhere  very  strong,  and  had  come  down  from 
ancient  times.  Mr.  Meigs  could  hear  of  only  three 
respectable  females  in  Jaffna  in  1816,  who  were  able 
to  read  and  writef.  A  certain  amount  of  education 
was  given  to  those  who  were  to   become  dancing 

'girls  in  the  native  temples,  and  to  sing  the  dissolute 
Y'  songs  connected  with  the  temple  worship. 
'  For  twenty  years,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  re- 

tain pnpils  in  this  school  until  marriage,  except  in 
cases  of  misiponduct,  and  that  they  should  receive 
clothing  as  well  as  board.    When  married  with  the 

-apnroval  of  the  mission,  they  received  a  dowry  "of 
about  twenty-five  dollars.  After  that  time,  however, 
liir^ledges  of  dowry  Vere  given,  and  in  two  years 
more  the  term  of  residence  became  limited.  At 
the  end  of  another  two  years,  a  portion  of  the  pu- 
pils were  required  to  pay  something  towards- their 
board.  Tet  the  applicants  for  reception  continued 
to  be  more  than  could  be  admitted.  The  ages  at 
which  pupils  could  enter  the  seminary  varied  from 
six  to  teu  years.  Th6y  were  from  diiTeront  castes, 
though  neither  firom  the  highest  nor  the  lowest, 
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,  and  very  few  nr«re  from  wealthy  fainiliea.  Tb« 
wliole  number  of  pnpiis,  up  to  the  year  1854,  was 
two  hundred  and  niuety-five,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  became  church  members;  and  not 
more  than  twelve  of  these  dishonored  tlicir  profession. 

The  firmness  with^<which«  tlie  irraduates  of  tliis 
school  adhered  to  their  Christian  profession,  was  re- 
markable. When  in  Ceyton,  the  author  saw  many 
of  them  as  wives  and  mothers,  at^  their  own  homes 
and  elsewhere.  They  were  intt»HlVgent,  thoroughly 
Christianized,  cordial  in  their^'manners,  and  evi- 
dently a  blessing  in  their  families,  and  in  the  com- 
munity. ' 

Children  in  the  boarding-school  were  separated 
Thewhoob  '''**™  *''®  outside  world  foy  a  time,  and 
ta/fMUta-  brought  under  religfious  influe^ices ;  bat 
were  somewhat  in  the .  situation  of  green- 
house  plants  in  winter.  Whatever  tlie  v^ew  subse- 
P;  iqnently  taken  of.  the  defects  of  boarding-school 
training  as  a  means  for  providing  efficient  helpers 
in  the  Christian  work,  it  became  an  interesting 
study  as  a  converting  agency.  « 

BRVIVAL8  OF  BEUaiON. 

Anticipating  the  chronological  order  of  events,  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  several  of  the  revivals  con- 
nected with  the  schools  in  a  continuQ.u's  series. 

In  1821,  there  was  special  seriousucsjs  at  Tilli- 
pally.    Nicholas,  a  native  helper,  came  one  day  to 

V 
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Mr.  Poori^  ask  how  he  shonid  converse  with  per- 
Bons  auxioos  for  their  salvation.     Ilis  eld- 

^  AttUHiMilly. 

est   sister,   he   thought,  was   trusting  in  v 

Christ,  and  he  hud  heard  Tappan,  a  boy  4fn1y  ten 
years  old,  addressing  boys  smaller  than  himself  on 
the  subject  of  Christ's  coming  to  judge  the  world. 
Of  seven  girls  who  called  on  Mr.  Poor,  two  seemed 
to  be  truly  converted.  In  August,  three  young  men ' 
were  received  into  the  church,  and  two  of  theni  be- 
came useful  helpers.  Other  young  men  had  been 
received  previously,  one  of  whom  is  living  to  this 
day,  and  has  ever  maintained  a  Christian  character. 
Early  iu  1824,  Mr.  Woodward  saw  that  some  of 
the  boys  at  Tillipally  were  peculiarly  affected  under 
preaching.  Thus  encouraged,  he  appuinted  meet- 
ings for  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Next  day, 
being  himself  unwell,  ho  sent  for  Mr.  Wiuslow,  who 
attended  the  evening  meeting,  and  found  a  large 
room  nearly  fillfd  with  l)oys  and  others.  It  was  not' 
long  before  all  the  forty  members  of  the  school, 
with  two  or  three  schoolmasters  and  the  doutestics 
of  the  family,  were  among  the  inquirers.  ' 

On  Mr.  Wihslow's  return  to  Oodooville,  there  was 
a  similiir  movement  at  his   station.   JThe  ^, ,h«ita- 
"preachiug   on    the  Lord's  day  drew  tears  ^'"' 
from  many  eyes.     The  same  hallowed  influence  was 
«xtended   to  Munepy,  Pantlitcripo,  and  Batticotta. 
Special  meetings  were  held  by  tlic  brethren  jointly     • 
at  differeiit  stations,  and  the  interest  soou  became 
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general.     The  qnarterly  meeting;  of  the  brethren 
at  Oodooville,  was  the  most  iitteresting  that  had 
been    hehl    in    the    mission.      "The    conversation 
through  the  day,"  writes  one  of  the  missionaries, 
"  was  on  the  means  of  promoting  the  work  of  God 
among  ns.    It  was  a  season  of  weeping  for  joy,  as 
well  as  brokenness  of  heart  for  sin.    The  Redeemer 
was  with  ns,  and  his  banner  over  as  was  love."    On 
the  25th  of  February,  there  was  a  general  meeting 
of  the  schoolmasters  and  |uperintendents  of  schools 
connected  with  the  mission.    All  the 'brethren  of 
the  mission  and  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Cliurch  Mission- 
ary Society  attended.     The  schoolmasters  from  Nel- 
lore,  Mr.  Knight's  station,  were  also  present.    In 
all  there  were  seventy  men,  with  many  of  the  older 
boys  in  the  schools.     A  meeting  was  first  held  with 
the  masters,  in  the  veranda  of  the  house,  at  which 
several  of  them  expressed  hope  in  Oluist  and  readi- 
ness to  forsake  all  for  Him,  and  about  thirty  testi- 
fied their  belief  in   Christianity  as  the   only  true 
religion.     In  the  afternoon  a  general  meeting  was 
held  in  the  bungalow.     This  was  attended  by  the 
more  thoHghtfuI   lads  from   Tillipally  and  Pandi- 
teri|)o,  and  by  both  boys  and  girls  from  the  schools 
at  Manepy.    An  interesting  account  of  the  revival  ^ 
at  the  diflf^ent  stations  was  given  by  Philip  Mat- 
thew, and  those  (.present  who  were  willing  to  leave 
all  for  Christ  were  called  upou  to  testify  their  pnr- 
pose  to  do  this.    More  than  sixty  responded.     On 
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the  30th  of  March  nearly-  all  the  boarding  cbild^n 
in  the  mission,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy,  os- 
sembled  at  Manepy,  and  ninety-two  of  them  ex- 
pressed  a  hope  in  Christ ;  but  the  evidences  of  con- 
version were  not  in  all  cases  satisfactory. 

As  the  result  of  this  awakening,  forty-one  were 
gathered  into  the  church  on  the  20th  of  n 

Tbtniall. 

January,  1825,  of  whom  thirty-six  "belonged 
to  the  boarding-schools.  The  meeting  was  in  a 
rude  building  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  central 
village  of  Santillepay,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  natives  were  present.  The  Church  Mission- 
ary and  Wesleyan  brethren  were  there.  Thirty- 
three  were  baptized.  The  candidates  stood  in  a 
semicircle  fronting  the  pulpit,  and  caine  forward  in 

.  sections,  each  miM»ionary  taking  part  in  the  joyful 
service.  The  communicants  were'  eighty-two.  At 
the  close  of  the  service,  more  than  a  hundred,  not 
connected  with  the  (fliurch,  testified  their  belief  in 
the  Christian  religion,  and  their  purfMise  to  emirace 
it.  Some  of  these  were  among  the  hopeful  icon- 
verts.  The  audience  gave  good  attention  till  the 
end,  notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  the  exer- 
cises. 

lu  October  there  was  another  religious  awaken- 

:    'lag,  preceded  by  an  unusual  spirit  of  prayer  a  Keond  i*. 
in  the  mission,  and  there  was,  special  seri-  •nk«inc. 
onsness  at  all  the  stations.  '  The  hopeful  converts 
were  chiefly  from  among  the  boarding  scholars  and 
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Bchoolmasters.  The  report  of  the  seminary  at  Bat- 
tiootta  speaks  of  three  seasons  of  special  religious 
interest  iu  that  iiistitntion  during  this  year,  in 
which  those  who  had  been  previoutily  awakened 
bat  had  become  comparatively  thoughtlesj),  obtained 
more  impressive  views  of  divine  truth,  and  gave 
more  satisfactory  evidence  of  genuine  conversion. 

Another  religious  awakening  occurred  near  the 
A  third  *'^"^  *'''  1830.  It  b^gan  at  the  monthly 
kmkeniof.  .<^„gert^  g,,,]  the  cffects  of  it  were  first  seen 
in  the  families  of  the  missionaries.  The  native 
tihnrcfaes  were  all  revived.  The  members  of  the 
church  at  Batticotta  were  moved  to  confession  and 
priiyer,  and,  to  labor  for  those  around  them.  The 
studies  of  the  seminary  were  ncnrly  suspended  for  a 
time,  and  it  was  cheering  to  behold  the  little  rooms 
for  prayer  in  the  Seminary  building  lighted^ np  till 
a  la^te  hour  iu  the  evening.  At  a  stated  quarterly 
meeting,  more  than  mie  hundred  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents were  present,  besides  the  meuilMirs  of 
the  Seminary.  The  interest  was  thus  extended,  and 
there  were  tokens  of  the  divine  presence  at  all  the 
stations,  hut  especially  in  the  boiling-schools  at 
Tillipally  and .  Oodooville*^  In  Noveml)er  a  meeting 
of  all  who  could  read  in  the  free  schools  was  held 
at  Oodooville.  At  least  eight  hundred  were  present, 
and  thpre  was  evidence  that  considerable  progress* 
had  been  made  in'  t^  knowledge  and  belief  of 
Christianity.  .     '  . 
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Thirty-TO»ir  were  received  into  the  church  in 
April  of  tifei  year  1831,  as  the  fruit  of  this  awaken- 
ing. Of  these,  eigliteen  were  meinhers  of  the  semi- 
nary, four  belonged  to  the  preparatory  school,  two 
to  the  boarding-school  for  girls,  seven  were  school- 
masters, and  three  were  women  not  connected  w^th 
the  schools.  This  reception  of  converts  was  at 
Oodooville,  and  Mr.^inslow  thus  describes  it: ^- 

"The  candidates/standing  in  a  semicircle  in  front 
of  the  pulpit,  g^veVtheir  iissent  to  the  articles  of 
faith  ;  and  then  all  a^lvancing,  one  by  one,  kneeled, 
and  received  baptism.  After  this  they  entered  into 
covenant  with  the  church,  and  the  members,  rising, 
entered  into  covenant  with  them."  In  the  July 
<^ following,  twenty-seven  others  were  received,  in- 
cluding the  two  oldest  children  of  the  diissiou.  Ten 
were  from  the  seminary,  and  eight  were  schoolmas- 
ters, the  ages  varying  from  twelve  to  sixty.  The 
numher  added  to  the  church  as  a  consequence  of 
this  revival,  was  sixty-one.  Of  the  two  hundred 
and  four  who  had  been  admitted  to  Christian  com- 
munion since  the  commencement,  of  the  mission, 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  were  boarding  scholars, 
thirty  were  schoolmasters  and  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  fifty  were  villagers.  Thirty  were  more 
than  forty  ye^rs  of  age,  thirteen  were  over  fifty,  one 
was  above  seventy,  and  one  over  eighty.  In  March, 
1832,  twenty-two  were  received  as  cfinrch  members, 
very  much  in  the  proportions  already  stated.    The 
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seminary  had  then  more  than  fifty  pi^)U8,  who  were 
in  g^od  standing  as  churclr  members. 

Still  another  season  of  refreshing  was  enjoyed  at  ' 
the  close  of  1834.  The  majority  of  the 
studeiKs  at  Batticotta  were  more  or  less 
affected,  and  tjie.  influence  extended  to  the  seminary 
at  Oodoovilliffii^d  then  to  the  other  stations,  at  all 
of  which  protracteQ  meetings  were  held.  The  effect 
of  these  watt  very  sftlatary.  An  impression  was 
made  on  itome^^hundreds  in  the  native  free  schools. 
Amon^  those  received  into  the  church  from  the 
Seminal^  was  Breckenridge,  since  favorably  known 
as  principal  of  the  Native  English  High  School. 
The  accessions  to  the  chnrch  as  a  consequence  of 
this  revival,  were  sixty-seven.^ 

The  reader  will  have  noticed,  in  these  brief  de- 
scriptions  of  the  visitations  of  divine  grace  previous 
Tbtbmid-  to  1:835,  that  the  favoring  circumstances  of 
waDxuiujr.  the  boardiug-schools  were  powerful  aux- 
iliaries to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  con8e-> 
quently  the  revivals  stand  connected  both  with 
preaching  and  with  education  as  instramental 
causes.  It  is  a  fact  woathy  of  special  attention, 
that  no  general  and  vigdrous  opposition  appears  to 
have  been  aroused  among  the  heathen  parents  and 
friends  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  dnring  these 
revivals.  '  .  i 

>  See  an  interesting  accoont  by  Mr.  Poor  in  the  Miuionary  BtraU 
t>r  1835,  pp.  885-890 ;  »lw,  1836,  pp.  85-88,  and  UO. 
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Retaniing  from  this  digression  we  resume  the 
narrative,  of  events  in  their  proper  order,  omiomuoooi 
Dr.  Scudder  received   ordination   in   tlie  i"*"'*^'ji^ 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Jaffnapatam  in  May,  1821,  and 
Mr.  Ghater  a  Baptist  missionary  and  Mr.  Roberts  a 
Weslejan  missionary,  united  with  their  American 
brethren  in  the  ordaining  services.     In  the  j,^^ 
same  year,  Gabriel  Tissera,  Francis  Mai-  •'~«J»"- 
leappa,  and  Nicholas  Permander,  native  converts  who 
had  pnrsned  a  course  of  study  jtreparatory  to  the 
miiiistry,  were  licensed  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
Gabriel  was  the  first  convert  received  into  j,,,^,  j^ 
the.  church.     His,  talents  were  of  a  snpe-  **^ 
rior  order,  and  he  had  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge.    His  remarkable  command   of  the   English 
laijguage  was  shown  in  a  long  letter  .to  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Board,*  and  in  a  still 
longer  and  beautifully  written  journal,  which  were 
published  at  the  time.*     His  e^fMrlations  in  relig- 
ious mee|ttg(s  were 'earnest,  and  he  was  acceptable 
as  a  leader  m  all  departments  of  social  worship.    He 
died  rather  suddenly  on  the  9th  of  February,  1838, 
and  his  loss  wte  deeplj^felt.     Francis  Mai-  ^^^^^^  j^^ 
leappa  was.  a  native  of  Imilabar,  the  son  of  '*"'''*; 
a  native  prei^cher  supported  by  the  government  at 
Negombo,  and  bom  about  the  year  1800.     He  was 

one  or  two  years  in  the  government  school  at  JuflT- 

t  ■ 

i  ilistionarg  Herald  for  1830,  pp.  13S-143 ;  and  Report  of  the  Board 
for  1883,  pp.  147-171., 
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napataiii,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  David,  and  wan  six 
months  in  a  school  taught  by  American  missionaries 
while  detained  at  ColoniJ)o.  He  served  as  inter- 
pi-eter  at  Tillipally,  had  niiiclj  facility  in  addressing 
the  people,  and  delighted  in  preaching.  Nicholas 
Nieboiu  Permander  was  spoken  of  in  1820  as  ad- 
hmuuKkr.  mitted  to  the  church  in  the  presence  of 
fonr  hundred  natives.  He  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  mission  as  school  niatiter,  catcchist^  and  gen- 
eral assistant,  but  withdrew  from  it  in  1827,  in  tlve 
hope  of  obtaining  higher  wages  in  the  service  of 
the  government.  For  this  reason  his  license  as  a 
preacher  was  revoked.  .t. 

In  April,  1822,  Nathaniel  N^i  and  Jordan  Lwlge 
otbrrudi-  ^^""^  received  into  tlie  church,  and  i» 
"""•  August,  Ebenezer  Porter,  Whelpley,  and 

Valen,  the^last  a  slave  of  the  Covia  caste,  who  re- 
ceived the  Christian  name  of  Onesimus. 

About  this  time  a  marriage  occurred  which  was 
AninflMo-  an  inroad  upon  ancient  custoius,  and  a  bold 
««•»•■  Violation  of  the  laws  of  caste.     A  young 

man  of  heathen  parentage,  who  lived  much  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Richards,  had  recently  been  admitted 
to  the  church.  He  was  known  in  the  mission  by 
the  name  of  Daniel  Sinead,  and  was  nineteen  years 
of  ago.  Certain  gross  vices  to  which  be  was  ad- 
dicted_wben  he  first  came  to  live  in  the  mission 
were  abandoned,  and  not  loifg  after  he  gfrte  evidence 
of  couversion.    Though  of  the  Vellale  caste,  he  de- 
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tennined  to  marry  an  educated  Christian  woman  of 
a  comparatively  low  caste,  and  with  scarcely  half  the 
dowry  he  might  receive  with  a  heathen  wife.  She 
had  received  the  name  g^  Miranda  Sa£ford,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  advanced  scholars  in  the  school. 
In  direct  opiwsition  to  the  popniar  sen^^ment,  he 
assigned  her  good  edncation  as  a  reason  for  his 
choice.  But  his  most  ofiensive  innovation  was  eat-  , 
ing  at  the  same  table  with  his  wife.  Even  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  not  ventui-ed  on  siich  a  deimr- 
tare  from  the  customs  of  the  country.  The  ininie- 
diate  effect  was  so  favorable,  that  three  girls  of  high 
caste  from  the  village  where  Miranda  lived,  applied 
for  admission  to  the  school. i  M^^^ 

Mr.  Richards,  after  lingering  about  five  years  with 
a  pulmonary   disease,  died   on   the   3d   of  j^,^^„^ 
August,  1822,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  '^SX-"' 
It  is  believed  that  he  was  the  first,  alter  "*'   . 
Samuel  J.  Mills  his  classmate  in  Williams  Collego^ 
to  dedicate  himself  to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions. 
At  the  Seminary  in  Andovcr  he  lalwred  with  Mills 
'^nd  several  others,  in  promoting  tlie  spirit  of  mis- 
sions among  the  students,  and  ^y  the  distribution 
of  books  in  the  community.     The  reason  why  his 
name  did  not  ap|>ear  in  the  memorial  presented  to 
the  General  Association  was,  that  four  were  thought 
a  sufficient  number  to  be  presented  in  the  first  in- 
stance as  devoted  to  foreign  missions,  and  the  others, 

I  Xracy'i  Hittoiy  of  the  iliitioru  of  lie  Board,  p.  116. 
U 
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being  his  seniors  in  the  Theological  Seminaiy,  would 
be  sooner  prepared  to  leavjl  their  country.  He  spent 
nearly  two  years  in  the  Medical  School  at  Philadel- 
phia. Declining  a  call  to  settle  as  pastor  of  a  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  divided  bat  were  united  under  his 
miliistry,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Bardwell  of  Qoshen, 
llasauchusetts,  and  embarked  foM^eylon.  The  fail- 
ure of  his  health,  and  his  consequent  visit  to  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope  in  1818  with  Mr.  Warren,  have 
been  already  mentioned.  After  the  departure  of  this 
brother  to  a  better  world  he  returned  to  Ceylon,  and 
to  the  surprise  of  all  labored  on  till  J,une,  1822,  when 
his  last  illness  commenced.  His  bufferings  were 
often  very  severe,  but  they  roused  thi^  faculties  of 
bis  soul  to  vigorous  exertion.  Tbe^lLM^waa  pleased 
to  manifest  himself  as  a  being  every  way  worthy  of 
supreme  affection.  So  desirable  did  it  appear  to  him 
(hat  God  should  be  glorified  by  all  his  creatures, 
that  he  Was  willing  his  sufferings  should  be  con- 
tinned  and  even  increased,  if  that  were  necessary  to  i 
promote  the  designs  of  his  Heavenly  Father ;  and 
since  his  sufferings  were  the  means  of  revealing  to 
him  such  views  of  God,  he  regarded  them  as  a 
proi)er  occasion  for  thanksgiving.  Certainly  his  ex- 
perience was  a  means  of  good  to  his  brethren  of  the 
mission,  and  to  the  native  Christians  around  him.  ^ 
*'  The  pains,  the  groans,  the  dying  strife,"  are  de- 
scriptive of  his  last  days.  They  were  filled  also  with 
the  triumphs  of^faith,  and  the  end,  as  he  saw  it 
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approaching,  was  welcomed  with  hely  joy.  Among 
his  last  words  y ere,  "*!  still  feel  that  I  gee  throngh 
»  glass  darkly,  but  very  soon  face  to  face!"  Those 
around  his  bed,  when  they  saw  that  he  was  gone, 
united  in  a  hymn  and  a  prayer  expressire  of  their 
mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  grief.» 

Early  in  the  year  1823  Mr.  Poor  was  married 
to  Miss  Knight,  a  sister  of  Mr." Knight,  M,rrtag.or 
Church  missionary  at  Nellore.    The  friendly  "'Z""- 
attentions  of  the  Church  missionaries  had  been  spe- 
cially marked  and  encouraging  during  the  interdict 
placed  on  the  mission  by  Sir  Edward  Barnes. 

Slavery,  as  it  then  existed  among  the  natives,  was 
a  great  barker  to  social  intercourse.    At  g„,^,„ 
the  ^commencement  of  the    mission,  one  •'   "" 
slave  might  have  as  many  as  fifty  masters.     Slaves 
were  the  property  of  families,  rather  than  of  indi- 
viduals.    If  a  man   needed  the  assistance  of  his 
slaves   he   supported    them   while    tluis    employed, 
wliich  was  often  bat  a  few  days,  and  then  dismissed 
thJm  leaving  them  to  provide  for  themselves.    Some 
slaves  were  employed  but  little  by  their  masters.    In 
the  year  1818,  Governor  Brownrigg  had  taken  meas- 
ures for  having  all  the  slaves  in  the  district  divided 
and  registered,  so  that  each  should  have  but  pne 
master.     He  also  made  the  humane  regulation,  that 
if  a  slave  wished  to  be  free  and  would  apply  to  the 

«  • 

I  See  Memoir  of  Mr.  Kichards,  Miiaionary  Herald,  1823,  pp.  S4I- 
fM  and  1834.  pp.  333-236. 
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provincial  conrt,  he  shoald  be  aiipraised  by  five  men, 
two  appoiuted  by  tlie  owuer,  two  by  the  slave  him- 
self, and  one  by  the  government,  and  if  the  alave 
should  pay  the  sum  at  which  hej^ras  valuedi,  with  ten 
dollars  more  for  stump  duties,  he  should  be  freed. 
In  this  way  Cornelius  and  Oanvers,  promising  broth- 
ers in  the  boarding-school,  were  freed,  to  their  great 
joy,  by  Mr.  Poor.  The  former  was  valued  ^.t  twenty- 
tw<f  dollars,  and  the  latter  at  eighteen. 

Public  worship  was  now  regularly  attended  at  the 
Auradmira  *stations  everv  Sal^bath,  at  wltich  the  mis- 
wonup.  sion  families,  domestics,  school-boys,  and 
other  natives  attended.  The  average  attendance  at 
Tillipally  was  about  three  hundred,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  children.  Prayers  were  offered  in  the 
church  morning  and  evening  through  the  week,  with 
,reading  of  the  Scriptures,  at  which  the  pupils  of  the 
schools  were  present.  Dependence  on  interpreters 
gradually  ceased.  It  is  said  of  Messrs.  Winslow 
and  Woodwatd,  as  it  had  been  of  Messrs.  Poor  and 
Meigs,  that  they  preached  in  Tamil  in  less  than  a 
year  after  theirJbecanie  settled  on  mission  ground. 

The  widow  or  Mr.  Riclwrds  had  been  marriSd  to 
the"  Rev.  Mr.  Kujght,  but  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1825,  she  died  ;  and  Mrs.  Woodward 
followed  her  on  the  24th  of  Novemlwr. 

There  were  sixty-seven  students  iii  the  Batticotta 
itonrinhing    Seminary  in  1827,  of  whom  somewhat  more 
than  half  were  church  members.   Mr.  Poor 
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Was  aided  in  the  Seminary  by  Gabriel  Tissera  and 
ten  other  natives.  Of  free  schools  there  were  ninety- 
three,  containing  3,378  boys  and  942  girls,  and  the 
attendants  at  public  worship  on  Sabbath  mornings 
were  about  two  thousand.  The  whole  number  in  all 
the  schools,  at  the  close  of  this  year,  was  4,500. 

Twehe  years  had  wrought  a  great  change  in  the 
Jaffna  schools.  A  class  of  fifteen  graduated  from 
the  Batticotta  Seminary  in  1828,  and  there  were 
not  less  than  two  hundred  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  new  class,  whose  claims  were  urged  by 
relatives  and  friends,  bnt  only.twenty-nine  could  be 
received.  The  whole  number  under  instruction  in 
the  mission  in  1829,  was  3,436.      K. -i     i,  ; 

The  improved  system  of  education  was  attracting 
the  attention  of  all  classes  of  men.     The  vmi^nxot 

CI         .  ...  ■■       J        1  education  on 

ipeminary  e3|)eciaiiy  was  made  to  bear  on  »■«  bnh- 

•^  minic  pbikx- 

the  question,  whether  the  popular  idolatry  »?"?• 
was  true.  The  systems  of  geography  and  astronomy 
taught  by  the  brahmins  are  parts  of  their  religious 
system,  and  as  such  claimed  infallibility,  and  if  over- 
thrown it  would  seem  that  tlie  whole  must  fall.  The 
brahmin  cannot  admit  that  the  eartlr  is  a  sphere,  or 
that  it  moves,  and  a  slight  knowledge  of  geography 
shows  that  many  of  the  mountains  and  seas  men- 
tioned in  the  histories  of  their  gods,  have  no  ex- 
istence. Eclipses  are  said  to  he  i6auscd  by  two 
monsters,  sometimes  called  serpents,  who  attempt  to 
ievour  the  son  and  moon.    These  were  perhaps  in- 


raspv 
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tended,  originally,  as  emblems  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  nodes,  called,  even  in  some  of  oar  alma- 
nacs, the  "  dragon's  head  "  and  "  dragon's  tail,"  near 
which  alone  eclipses  can  take  place ;  but  modern 
brahmins  teach,  that  they  are  actual  serpeuts  or 
monsters,  and  when  an  eclipse  occurs  the  people  call 
earnestly  upon  the  g^ds  to  deliver  the  endangered 
luminary.  .  Still,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  their 
learned  men  can  calculate  tlie  time  when  it  will 
please  Rahoo,  one  of  the  monstenr,  to  seize  the 
moon,  how  much  of  it  will  come  within  his  gras 
and  how  long  the  struggle  will  continue. 

Vesurenather,  whose  ancestors  had  been  asti 
omers  for  nine  generations,  and  who  was  the^  most 
learned  native  astronomer  in  the  region,  had  pub- 
lished his  annual  almanac,  in  which  he  predictelTan 
eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  21st  of  March,  at  twenty- 
four  miuutes  past  six  p.  M.,  wlilch  would  obscure 
five  eighths  pf  the  moon's  disc.  According  to  calcu- 
lations at  the  Seminary  it  was  to  commence  at  nine 
minutes  past  six,  and  to  obscure  only  three  eighths 
of  the  disc.  There  was  also  a  difference  of  twenty- 
four  minutes  in  the  predicted"  duration  of.the  eclipse. 
Hearing  of  the  difference  Yesovenather,  asitisted  by 
hiq  brethren,  carefully  reviewed  his  calculations  and 
reaffirmed  their  correctness.  As  the  time  drew  near, 
a  leadiiig  brali|niu  grew  deeply  interested  in  the 
affair,  and  ran  from  place  to  place  culling  ti^e  atteu- 
tioA  of  the  people  to  the  Uaeisive  evidence  about  to 

1  ■•■"       ' 
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be  given  of  the  superiority  of  their  religion  over 
Christianity.  The  erening  came.  At  six  o'clock 
Mr.  Poor  and  hi«  students  and  the  Pandarnm^  and 
his  friends  were  all  assembled.  The  telescope  was 
ready,  and  the  nicely  regulated  watch.  They  turned 
to  the  east,  but  a  small  cloud  was  rising  which 
threatened  to  conceal  the  object  of  their  anxiety. 
At  nine  minutes  past  six  the  cloud  was  still  there. 
In  another  minute  the  moon  appeared.  A  small 
spot  was  visible  on  her  northeastern  limb,  but  •<  it 
was  the  cloud,  certainly  it  was  the  cloud."  In  two 
lAinutes  more  the  cloud  was  gone,  but  the  spot  had 
grown  and  the  eclipse  had  certainly  begun.  The 
Pandarum  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  began  to 
abuse  the  native  astronomers  for  "imposing 'upon 
the  people."  Mr.^Poor  defended  his  acquaintance 
Vesnvenather,  on  the  ground,  which  a  believer  in  the 
infallibility  of  their  system  could  not  admit,  that 
even  the  most  learned  men  are  liable  to  mistakes. 
He  then  led  the  way  to  his  school-room,  and  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  on  eclipses.  By  means  of  an  orrery, 
putting  a  lamp  in  the  place  of  the  sun,  he  showed 
them  the  heavenly  bwlies  as  they  had  seen  them  at 
sunset,  and  then  extinguishing  all  the  lamps  but 
that  which  represented  the  sun  they  saw  how  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  eclipsed  the  moon.  The  Pan- 
darum himself  was  gratifted,  and  the  company  gen- 
erally expressed  their  delight  at  seeing  the  two 
>  Frieit  of  the  Tempi*. 
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gnat  serpents  chan^d  into  two  shadowH,  that  of 
the  oiooii  and  that  of  the  earth. 

Bnt,  after  all,  might  not  the  time-pieces  be  wrong 
and  the  native  astronomers  right  P  Two  other  tests 
remained,  the  magnitude  and  the  duration  of  the 
eclipse.  These  were  watched,  with  intense  interest, 
bnt  it  was  certain  that  less  than  half  of  the  moon 
was  obscured,  and  that  the  duration  was  just  what 
bad  been  predicted  at  the  Seminary.  The  HindA 
system  was  seen  to  be  incorrect.  There  conld  Be  no 
doubt  about  it,  and  there  were  great  reasonings 
among  them  as  to  what  would  be  the  result.  A 
Fttpicxit^or  few  days  afterwards  Dashiel,  one  of  the  J 

•■old  brail-       .     -  _ 

■ta.  students  at  the  Seminary,  called  on  Vesu- 

renather.  The  old  man  brought  forward  an  ancient 
book,  which  he  said  yras  written  more  than. two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  which  contained  the  true  theory 
of  eclipses.  He  said  he  had  long  been  acquainted  ' 
wttji  that  theory,  and  knew  it  to  be  the  true  one. 
Being  asked  why  he  did  not  make  it  kn6wu  to  the 
people,  and  es|)eciully  to  the  learned  in  the  district, 
be  replied  that  "  tlie  people  wonld  not  believe  it,  nor 
could  they  be  made  readily  to  understand  it." 

Does  the  reader  ask,  what  was  the  result  of  all         ' 
this?    Not  a  single  instance  of  conversion, 
for  astronomical  truth  cannot  change  the 
tieart ;  bnt  the  learned  were  compelled  to  regard  and^- — 7 
treat  the  Seminary  and  the  mission  with  more  re-       C 
«pect  than  formerly.    The  words  of  the  missionaries 
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had  more  weight  with  people  of  every  class ;  their 
preaching  had  better  access  to  the  minds  of  men; 
the  cdnfideoce  of  the  people  iu  the  brahmins  was 
also  weakene'd  ;  and  in  every  way  the  influence  was 
favorable  to  the  dissemination  and  candid  reception 
of  that  truth,  by  which  the  heart  is  changed.* 

The    gfovernment    commissioners  for  inspecting 
schools  visited  the  Seminary  at  Batticotta  popnimijtT 

of  tha  hig"*' 

in  September,  1830,  and  bore  most  decided  ->>x'«*»- 
testimony  in  its  favor,  and  one  of  them  placed 
twenty  pounds  in  the  hands  of  the  Principal  to  be 
distribated  in  prizes  for  the  best  translations  of  use- 
ful essays  into  English.  About  the  same  time,  an 
application  was  received  from  a  missionary  of  th« 
English  Society  for  Propagating  the  Oospel,  residing 
at  Trichinopoly,  for  fifteen  pupils  to  be  employed  as 
catechists  among  the  Tamil  people  on  the  continent. 
Also,  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  there  were 
twelve  vacancies  iu  the  girls' school .  at  Oodooville, 
there  were  not  less  than  seventy  applicants  for  ad- 
mission. 

The  mission  buildings  at  Manepy  were  con- 
anmed  by  fire  in  March,  1831.  They  were  a  A*rtn». 
dwelling-house,  church,  study,  and  a  large  "  *"" 
baugalow.  Being  thatched  with  leaves,  the  confla- 
gration was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodward,  though  aided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts, 
Wesleyan  missionaries  who  happened  to  be  present, 

i  Mr.  Tracy'*  Hittoty  qf  tit  Board,  p-  SIS. 
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were  able  to  save  scarcely  any  of  their  effects.  The 
loss,  inclading  private  property,  was  estimated  at 
between  three  and  four  thoasand  dollar!).  The  hea- 
then exnlted,  as  i£  it  were  a  victory  of  their  god 
danesa,  whose  temple  formerly  stood  on  the  mission 
premises,  over  the  God  of  the  Cliristialis.  Bat  the 
A  ten*-  house  of  worship  was  rebuilt  in  six  months. 
Bishop  Turner  of  Calcutta  was  there  a  few 


days  after  the  fire,  and  subsequently  obtained  a  thou- 
sand rupees  at  Madras,  and  almost  t^ce  that  sam 
at  Bombay.  If  the  like  beuevolent  effort  was  not 
repeated  by  him  at  Calcutta,  it  was  because  the  ex- 
cellent prelate  was  called  to  rest  from  his  labors  soon 
after  returning  to  that  city.  The  annual  Report  of 
the  Board  mentions  others,  wno^ere  specially  active 
in  collecting  money  to  repair  the  loss.    ,^ 

Bishop  Turner  devoted  a  day  to  an  examination 
of  the  Seminary  at  Batticotta,  together  with  the 
preparatory  and  female  central  schools,  both  of 
which  were  assembled  for  the  purpose.  He  ex- 
pressed the  gratification  he  felt  on  the  occasion,  and 
assured  thd^studeuts  of  his  readiness  to  cooperate 
with  the  conductors  of  the  Seminary.  He  also  de- 
clared to  the  members  of  the  4ni8sion''hi8  fiill  con- 
cnrrence  In  their  plans  of  procedure.  The  brethren 
were  strongly  reminded,  by  what  they  saw  of  this 
pjrelate,  of  the  description  of  true  bishops  drawn  by 
f^e  pen  of  inspiration.  His  deceas^  took  place  at 
Calcntta  on  the  7th  of  Joljr  foUowinosi'    - 
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In  the  year  1832,  Sir  Robert  Wilmot  Horton, 
havinir  sacceeded  Sir  Edward  Barnes  as  _  „ ,__ 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  granted  official  leave  JJ!i'",;j5,S{S 
for  missionaries  to  be  sent  from  America  {kTn'n!^'^ 
nntil  reference  coald  be  made  to  England ; 
and  Lord  Goderich,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies, appears  to  have  lost  no  time  in  givinjptthfr 
assent    of  tbe^  Government.    Accordingly  Alessrs. 
George  B.  Apthorp,  William  Todd,  Samuel  iu>iafn». 
Hutchings,  Henry   R.  Hoisiugton,  James  'ni«*». 
R.  Eekard,  Nal^an  Ward,'  M.  D.,  and  Eastman" S. 
Minor,  were  on  their  way  in  1833.    Mr.  Ward  was 
a  physician,  and  Mr.  Minor  a  printer. 


CHAPTEBIX. 

THE  TAMIL  PEOPLB. 
CStUiS  KIBSIOS. 

1832-1853.  * 

Thihtt-moht,  or  nfearlj  half,  of  the  scholars  in 

fcjrttt«tt»     the  Batticotta  Seminary  were  <5hnrch  mem- 

berg  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1832,  and 

the  weight  of  character  and  infloence  in  the  -iffsti- 

tnlion  was  decidedly  Christian.  , 

Mrs.  Harriet  Lathrop  Winslow  died  January  13, 
KIwL  ^^^'  *'""'*  "'f*®  months  af^r  hearing  of 
•<"  the  decease  of  an  ^nly  and  promising  son 

in  the  United  States.  Daring  the  three  hoars  of 
her  sickness  she  was  unable  to  speak,  bnt  not  a  word 
was  needed  to  assnre  her  surviving  friends  of  the 
blessedness  of  the  change,  which  thus  suddenly 
came  upon  her.  Her  missionary  life,  commenced  in. 
1819,  had  been  a  continual  series  of  diligent,  active, 
useful  labors  in  the  causegif  heivBedeemer.  Three 
of  her  sisters  afterwards  joined  the  mission,  and 
two  of  them  died  in  Ceylon,  and  rest  with  her  in 
the  pleasant  repository  for  fhe  missionaiy  dead  at 
Oodooville.' 

»  A  Umoir  of  Mrt.  Wv^il^,  prepared  by  her  hMbMd,  wm  pab- 
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Afigr^ttfilp^ilr.  vTinslow  made  A  T^git  to  the 
United  States,  brining  with  him  his  three  (^,m,„  ^r 
children,  Aud  seven  other  chihlren  from  "*•'"■**•• 
different  fumilies  in  the  mission.  Much  interest 
was;taken  in  this  little  company,  aud  ail  readily 
fonnd  guardians  and  homes.  Mr.  Spanlding  now 
removed  to  Oodoovilje,  Mr.  Meigs  to  Tillipally,  and 
Iff.  Woodward  to  Batticotta.  Dr.  Scudder  com- 
menced a  station  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  dis- 
triiit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodward  were  obliged  to  re- 
pair for  health  to  the  Neilgherry  Hills  on  Bieki»M  mmi 
the.  continent.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  woud«ar<L 
Governor-general  of  India,  and  Sir  Frederick  Adam, 
Governor  of  Madras,  being  there,  he  obtained  leave 
for  a  i^ission  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  Mr. 
Spaulding  had  }i]ready  made  the  needful  explorations 
preparatory  to  such  a  mission.  Mr.  Woodward  per- 
ceiving his  strength  to  be  rapidly  failing,  set  his 
face  toward  Jaffna  hoping  to  reach  Mudura.  He 
was  able  to  go  no  farther  than  Coimbatoor,  neav^the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  aid  there,  in  the  .hospita- 
ble family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Addis  of  the  Lbndon  Mis- 
sionary Society,  he  was  taken  to  his  heavenly  home. 
He  died  on  the  3d  of  August,  1834,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  mission  somewhat  more  than  fourteen  years. 
His  body  w)m  deposited  i{i  th^  burying  ground  at- 

liiihed  In  thii  country  by  the  Aineric«n  Tmct  Society  not  long  after 
her  (feceaM,  and  rapnbliihcd  in  England.   I6mo,  pp.  480. 
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tached  to  .the  mission  cbapel.  Mr.  Spanlding  ar- 
rived in  a  few  days  from  Madura,  and  accompanied 
the  bereaved  widow  to  Jaffna. 

Mr.  Woodward  was  a  good  missionary,  though 
often  embarrassed  by  illness.  His  first  wife  died  in 
November,  1825.  His  second  was  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Frost,  who  with  commendable  zeal  resolved  to  con- 
tinue her  mission  in  India ;  as  was  stated  in  the  hi»- 
Mn-wood-  tory- of  the  Mahratta  mission.  The  death 
*•"•  of  Mr.  Woodward  did  not  shak^  her  pur- 

pose, and  she  remained  in  the  Ceylon  mission, 
though  with  the  care  of  three  fatherless  children^ 
In  December,  1836,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Todd, 
and  removed  to  Madura,  where  she  died  in  June, 
1837. 

One  of  the  later  communications  of  Mr.  Wood' 
OorpeiiM-  ward  contained  a  striking  illustration  of 
iiurtnud.  the  beneyolent'spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  I  hard-heartedness  of  heatheqisni. 
While  the  throl^  of  worshippers  of  Gauesa  v^e 
engaged  in  getting  rice  for  an  offering,  one  of  ^em 
in  drawing  water  fell  i  nto  the  well.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  of  it,  the  priestof  the  temple  and  the  crowd 
mshed  to  the  spot,  and,  after  gratifying  their  curi- 
osity, returned  ;  not  one  of  them  showinjp^  the  least 
concern  for  the  man,  who  was  then  struggling  in 
the  water.  They  chatted  about  him,  bnt  no  one 
Huouied  to  think  that  assistance  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered.   One  of  the  head  men  came  at  length  to  the 
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spot,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  induce  some 
one  to  dive  into  the  water,  which  any  person  accus- 
tomed to  swimming  might  have  done  with  perfect 
rafety,  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain. '  He  sent  for  the^ 
priest,  who  was  known  to  be  an  expert  swimmer, 
but  be  excused  himself,  saying  that  he  could  uofbe 
absent  so  long  from  the  duties  of  the  temple.  Just 
at  this  moment  an  unknown  man  arrived,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  learned  that  a  fellow-being  was  drown- 
ing, threw  aside  his  garment,  and  leaped  into  the 
well.  After  repeatedly  diving,  he  recovered  the 
body.  When  the  noise  had  subsided,  a  whisper 
passed  through  the  crowd,  "  Who  is  that  good 
man  ?  "  and  the  idolaters  were  not  a  little  con- 
founded, when  told  that  it  Was  Azel  Backus,  a 
Gbristia^.  Mr.  Woodward  regarded  this  event  as 
having  oyne  not'  a  little  toward  stopping  the 
moiult^m  some,  who  were  arrayed  against  Chris- 
tflms.         •  '  • 

Me^rs.  Todd  and  Minor  joined  the  mission  in 
1834,  and  Messrs.  Perry  and  Lawrence  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.    They  were  married  men. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  church  and  schMl- 
hoase  at  Tillipally  were  destroyed  by  fire,  j4j,rtrao. 
set,   as  was    believed,   by  an    incendiary.  ""■'•■ 
Nearly  ^11  the  Tamil  books  and  tracts  belonging  to 
the  station  were  consumed. 

The  demand  for  the  services  of  natives  acquainted 
with  English  bad  so  increased,  as  to  awaken  the 
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feur,  that'  few  who  were  educated  in  both  Tamil 
and  English  would  resist  th|^  temptation 


(omcviof 

Mwiiiaf  tiw  to  ?eave  the  mission  for  the  sake  of  irreater 

JbifUib  lu-  ° 

•  •«»«••  wages  than  it  could  afford  to  pay.  To  avoid 
this,  it  was  proposed  to  instruct  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  should  be  aduoitted  into  the  Seminary 
in  Tamil  only.  A  class  of  twenfy-two  was  admitted 
on  this  plan  in  February,  1^4;  but  years  elapsed 
before  the  mission  was  able  to  check  this  evil.  The 
reasons  for  teaching  the  English  language  ar^stated 
in  a  letter  from  the  instructors  of  the  seminary, 
published  in  jthe  "  Missionary  Herald  "  for  1836. 

The  following  is  a  tubular  view  of  the  schools  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1835 :  — 
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The  seminary  contained  one  hundred  and  forty'- 
eight  members,  not  including  thirty-seven  in  the 
preparatory  school.  A  flfth  class  of  forty  pupils  had 
been  received  in  October,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
institntiou  were  never  more  encouraging.    The  in- 
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Btmctora  were  Mr.  Poor,  the  Prhicipal,  and  teacher 
in  astronomy  and  the  higher  branches  of  mathe- 
matics; Mr.  H6i8ington,  teacher  in  the  English 
langaage ;  Dr.  Ward,  teacher  in  natural  phiiosopliy 
and  medicine ;  Nicholas,  Martyn,  Warren,  Hassle- 
'ton,  and  Volk,  teachers  of  the  native  classics; 
Dashiel,  teacher  ^  Sanskrit,  native  arithmetic,  and 
astronomy;  Ropes,  medical  assistant;  and  White, 
teacher  of  the  preparatory  sch^l.  The  central 
boarding-school  for  girls  at  Olpdooville  was  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Spanlding,  Mrs.  Spaulding,  and 
Mre.  Hntchings.  There  was  also  an  infant  school 
at  Batticotta  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils, 
which  had  been  established  iy  Mrs.  Eckard,  and 
was  then  under  the  supertiitendence  of  Mrs.  Wsirdi 
aided  by  two  seminarists. 

At  the  close  of  1835,  Mr.  Poor,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  brethren,  resigned  his  station  ^^  ^ 
as  principal  of    the   Batticotta  Seminary  J^'^rlT"^ 
that  he  might  labor  for  a  time  in  the  new  "*""■ 
mission  on  the  continent.     The  seminary  now  came 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hoising-  gDM<«d<Ki 

bjr  Mr.  Ilota. 

ton,  and  his  scholarly  att&inments  and  hab-  iivtoa. 
its,  while  he,  gave  great  prominence  to  Biblical  in- 
'  stmction,  did  much/ttKdevelop  tlie  desire  for  scien- 
tific knowledgef: '  Ijfone  of  the  missionary  teachers, 
however,  ha»i  the  facility  of  Mr.  Poor  in  the  nsfe  of 
the  native  language,  and  the  strong  tendency  among 
the  stadenta  to  make  English  the  aniversal  medium 
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of  commnuicatipn  embarrassed  the  nen  missionariefi 
iu  their  efforts  to  acquire  a  free  nso  of  the  Tamil. 

The  year  1837,   memorable  for  its   wide-spread 
naxMua     Commercial  distress,  had  snch  an  effect  on 

■•daetlinu  In 

IU  •choob.  the  receipts  of  the  Board  that  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee,  not  then  fully  experi^<j^^  in  snch 
matters,  required  the  several  missidi^a  to  make  large 
reductions  iu  their  expenditures.  The  facilities  for 
remitting  funds  to  distant  missions  were  by  no 
means  then  what  they  are  now,  and  information  of 
the  embarrassments  when  received  by  the  missiona- 
ries, combined  with  a  delay  in  the  ai-rival  of  funds, 
was  distressing  in  its  results  beyond  anything  that 
would  be  experienced  now,  or  that  could  then  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  Committee.  One  hundred 
slid  seventy-one  free  schools  and  as  niany  scliool- 
masters  were  discharged.'  The  dismissed  pupils  ex- 
ceeded five  thousand,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.^f, 
Spaulding  on  parting  with  the  children  were  read 
at  the  time  in  this  country  with  the  most  painful 
interest.  ^' 

"  After  my  usual  lessons  with  the  readers  in  the 
Anatfoottor  ^chools  yesterday,"  he  says,  "I  gave  to 
•""•  each  a  portion  of  the  Bible  as  a  present. 
''  I  told  them  the  reason,  exhorted  them  to  read  it 
and  not  to  enter  into  temptation,  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath holy,  prayed  with  theni,  commending  them  to 
the  Friend  of  little  children,  and  then  sent  them 
ftway  from  me,  from  the  Bible-class,  trom  the  Sab* 
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b«th-8cBoo],  ironi  the  Jkouse  of  prayer,  to  feed  on 
the  mountains  of  heamenism  with  the  idols  onder 
the  green  trees,  a  prey  to  the  roaring  lion,  to  evil 
demons,  and  to  a  people  mol-e  ignorant  tlian  they, 
even  to  their  blind,  deluded,  aud  deluding  guides; 
and  when  I  looked  after  them  as  they  went  mt  my 
heart  failed  me.  What  an  offering  to  Swamy  -^five 
thoQsand  children  ! "  ^  \. 

The  letter  giving  the  painful  results  was  wrifien 
by  the  Rev.  John  M.  S.  Perry,  who  had  DMrt«of    • 
joined  the  mission  with  his  wife,  Septem-  fmj. 
ber  24,  1835,  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  1837,  onlyf 
ten   days  after  the  date  of  the  letter,  he  was  re- 
moved by  cholera  in  a  very  sadden  manner.     Three 
days  later  he  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Perry,  a  victim 
of  the  same  disease.     She  was  §ister  to^the  first' 
Mrs.  Winslow,  and  one  of  three  sisters  whose  bodies 
rest  among  the  native  churches  of  Jatfiia. 

The  Seminary  at  Batticotta  had  been  reduced  to 
one  hundred  students  by  turning  away  B«MD«bi« 
forty-five,  .and  eight  girls  were  removed  goremmmt 
Aroni  the  Oodboville  school.  The  two  semiuariea 
would  have  suffiered'  greater  reductions  but  for  a 
seasonable  donation  of  a  thousand  dollars  from  the 
government  of  Ceylon.  Indeed  every  department 
of  labor  suffered  more  or  less  under  the  depression, 
and  the  Prudential  Committee,  on  learning  the  re- 
•olts,.  lost  no  time  in  withdrawing  the  restriction^ 

>  Aiumi  Rtport,  1838,  p.  99. 
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sn  set  that  was  soon  indorsed  by  larger  receipts. 
The  mission,  on  receiving  notice  that  thcj  ohnrches 
had  enabled  the  Committee  to  relieve  them  from 
their  embarrassnienls,  kept  a  day  of  special  thanks- 
giving. The  government  of  Ceylon  soon  affcer  made 
a  second  appropriation  for  the  schools  like  the  above. 
But  so  great  a  fain  ipould  not  be  repaired  at  once. 

Three  female  teacners  were  added  to  the  mission 
NtwmiMton-  *^'*  J^^  'M  compHance S^h  its  request; 
**••  namely.   Misses   Eliza   Agnew,    Sarnh  P.-  ■ 

Brown,  and  Jane  E.  Lathrop.  The  health  of  Miss 
Brown  permitted  her  to  remain  but  a  short  time. 

The  admissions  to  the  church  from  August  4, 
Admbdou  1816,  to  May  19,  1839,  were  492.  Divid- 
«hunb.  ing  this  period  into  two  nearly  e<^ual  pro-,-- 
portions,  Some  will  be  interested  to  see  how  the  two 
parts  compare  with  e%Bh  other.  This  is  shown  in 
the  fallowing  table :  — 


A(M. 


10  to  so  jetn 
M  to  30  years 
30  to  40  years 
40  to  so  yean 
80  to  60  yean 
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The  excommunicatious  in  the  first  period  were 
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nineteen,  and  in  the  second  twenty-foar,  all  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fifty. 

A  continaons  statistical  history  of  the  schools 
from  year  to  year,  though  necessary  in  sue-  N«««r7 

kbbnri*- 

'eessive  annual  reports,  would  be  ou^  of  twu. 
place  in  W  history  extending  throu|[h  a  sei-ies  of 
years.  Tne  general  reader  will  be  content  with  oc- 
casional sammaries,  and  the  same'niay  be  said  of 
the  operations  of  the  press,  and  the  additions  to  the 
churches.^ 

A  Tamil  Dictionary,  commenced  by  Mr.  Knight 
of  the  Church  mission,  was  continued  after  T,„„5fc,. 

fhils  death  by  native  assistants  under  the  ""*•''* 
snpervision  of  Mr.  Spanlding,  and  published  in  Cey- 
lon early  in  1842.  Mr.  Knight  also  commenced  a 
^Tamil  and  English  Dictionary  and  this  was  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  HutchingSj^no  removed  to  Madras 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  through  the 
press.  In  Addition  to  these  an  English  and  Tamil 
Dictiotiary  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Spanlding. 
_."By  these  three  dictionaries,"  Mr.  Spanlding 
writesjt"  the  Tamil  language  is  not  only  in  a  great 
measure  settled  in  respect  to  orthography  land  defi- 

'  nition,  bnt  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  Tamil 
and  English  student  in  onr  villages  and  seminaries, 
and  of  those  engaged  in  translatjbus  of  the  Bible^ 
Wk-makers,  and  preachers."         "'      :     x 

1  A  TabuUt  View  of  the  Missionaries,  and  a  Genettil  SUmmarjr  of 
tlie  FablickttoM,  in  tlio  soTeral  missions,  mitjr  iM  foan4  in  the.  Appeft 

ix.  '"  * '        ,    ■«  ..  • 
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Mr.  Edward  Cope  .andwife  joined  the  miMsion  in 
1840,  and  in  the  next  year  Mr.  Poor  returned  to 
Jaffna  from  the  Madura  mission,  where  he  had 
labored  five  yearsi  He  was  received  with  a  cordial 
Welcome.  In  April,  1842,  the  mission  was  rein- 
forced by  Messrs.  Samuel  Whittelsey,  Robert  Wy- 
man,  and  John  C.  Smith,  all  married  men.  Mrs. 
Smith  mnst  have  carried  with  her  the  seeds  of  con- 
sumption,'and  she  died  of  that  disease  at  Batticotta 
on  the  9th  of  May.  In  the  autumu  of  the  uext 
year,  Mr.  Smith  married  the  widow  of  Dr.  John 
Steele  of  the  Madura  mission. 

Early  in  the  year  1843  very  painful  developments 
p*i(taid^  Iwere  made  by  young  men  connected  with 
Tn  ihTteS-  the  Seminary.  It  appeared  that  attend- 
"^^  ance  on  heathen  dances,  the  practice  of 

unnatural  vice,  and  lying  and  deception,  had  become 
prevalent,  an|^  it  greatly  increased  the  grief  of  the 
missionaries  tlmt  some  of  the  church  members,  and 
many  of  the  select  class,  and  a  portion  of  the  native 
teachers  had  connived  at  these  practices,  and  some 
had  even  taken  a  leading  part  in  them.  The  meas- 
ures adopted  were  prompt  and  efficient.  The  select 
class,  and  sixty-one  from  the  other  classes,  were  sent 
away,  and  flie  offending  teachers  were  dismissed.* 
This  severe  discipline  of  course  occasioned  mnrmur- 
iug  at  the  time,  but  was  satisfactory  in  the  end, 
both  in  its  effect  upon  the  young  men,  and  upon  the 

1  Atumal  Report,  1844,  p.  173.   , 
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interests  of  the  mission.  It  increased  the  confidence 
of  the  native  comiuuuity  in  the  conductors  of  the 
institution. 

Mr.  Hoisington  was  absent  during  this  time  on  n 
visit  to  the  United  States.     He  returned  „      _ 

,  Bcoontlne- 

m  1844,  bringing  with  liim  a  valuable  sci-  **" 
entific  apparatus.  The  instrnction  was  now  divided 
into  three  departments,  Scientific,  Biblical,  and  Eng- 
lish ;  and  Mr.  Wbittelsey  was  assigned  to  the  Bibli- 
cal department,  hoping  that,  with  his  proficiency  in 
Tamil,  ho  would  succeed  in  creating  a  sufficient  en* 
thusiasm  in  that  direction  to  counterbalance  the 
tendencies  toward  the  study  of  the  English  and  the 
sciences. 

Early  in  1844,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Apthorp  removed 
from  Varany  to  Valvetty,  near  the  sea,  for  ^„^y^^,^ 
the  benefit  of  her  health.  A  few  months  *p"'<»i' 
later  Mr.  Apthorp  was  attacked  by  typhus  fever,  and 
died  on  the  8th  o^Juue.  His  last  words,  within  an 
hour  of  his  departure,  were,  "  Precious  Saviour, 
come,  come  quickly."  His  afflicted  widow,  though 
not  in  good  health,  decided  to  remain  in  the  mis- 
sion, and  took  the  oversight  of  schools  at  Manepy. 

Messrs.  Spaulding,  Scudder,  and  Hutdiings  being 
in  the  United  States  in  1846,  the  Pruden- 
tial  Committee  held  a  protracted  consulta-  "„"™,?*ir' 
tion  with  them,  mainly  to  ascertain  why  """l^** 
greater  progress  had  not  been  made  in  obtaining  a 
native  ministry,  and  how  that  im|)ortant  result  could 
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best  be  promoted.  The  inquiry  ""iDvolved  many  of 
the  vital  principles  and  many  details  of  the  mission- 
ary work,  and  wap  afterwards  further  prosecuted 
among  the  miHsionaries  then  on  the  ground. 

The.  organization  of  the  churches  in  Ceylon  had 
been  more  and  more  with  a  view  to  their  training 
for  self-government  Mr.  Spaaldiiig  said,  that  they 
never  used  autliority  to  influence  a  vote,  and  always 
took  care  not  to  break  with  the  church,  but  to  carry 
it  with  them.  At  their  best  estate,  the  churches 
alWays  had  great  weaknesses  when  first  gathered 
from  among  tjie  heathen,  and  could  not^tand  alone. 
It  took  a  long  time  for  them  to  rise  above  the  invet- 
erate habit  of  lying,  and  dishonesty,  and  the  not 
less  inveterate  pi^judices  and  habits  of  caste.  That 
these  churches  might  spread  themselves  beyond  the 
stations,  nnder  a  native  ministry,  and  exist  indepen- 
dently of  the  mission,  it  was  important  that  every 
churcl^ftiember  should  come  as  soon  as  possible  to 
have  a  mature  and  well-balanced  Christian  charac- 
ter. -  Yet  it  was  obvious  that  all  who  gave  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  being  regenerated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ought. to  be  received  into  the  visible  fold  of 
Christ  as  soon  as  they  gave  such  evidence,  so  that 
the  principles  and  influences  of  the  Gospel  might 
be  bronght  to  bear  upon\them  with  their  greatest 
force,  in  this  way  the  standard  of  practical  relig- 
ion would  be  progressively  i-aised,  and  along  with  it, 
ny  an  obvious  process,  the  standard  of  qualifications 
for  church  meml>ership. 
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The  Christians  in  Jaffna  lived  among  the  heathen,^ 
aften  io  the  same  honse ;  And  though  the  ultiinute 
good  results  might  thus  be  greater^  this  commingr 
ling  of  the  two' elements  must  have  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  power  of  «lie  Christian  life  in  its  pro- 
fessors. The  children,  moreover,  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians must  tbns  be  ifr  very  great  danger  of  imbibing 
heathen  ideas,  prejudices,  and  customs.  But  there 
seemed  no  way  of  avoiding  this  evil.  We  must  sow 
beside  all  waters,  and  preach  the  Gosi)el  to  all  as  we 
have  opportunity,  leaving  it  for  the  Head  of  the 
Church  to  work  out  the  great  result.  \ 

The  testimony  of  the  brethren  as  to  the  value  of 
the  schools  in  their  own  mission,  was  y,ia,^m, 
ooited  and  strong.  The  religious  iustruc-  *'""'•• 
tion  given  in  the  Seminary  at  Batticotta  they  repre- 
sented as  being  greater,  than  is  given  in  anv  of  the 
colleges  in  the  United  States;  but  the  instructors 
desired  some  one  to  be  associated  with  them,  who  by. 
long  preaching  in  the  native  tongue  would  be  better 
prepared  with  language  and  experience,  than  any 
of  the  instructors  then  in  the  pastoral  and  theologi- 
cal departments. 

The  brethren,  in  giving  their  testimony  before  the 
Committee,  described  the  native  heli>eru  of  vaiucof  ih* 

.      .  natlnhalp- 

the  Ceylon  mission  as  possessing  hue  tal-  ""' 
ents.     They  excelled  as  mathematicians.      One  of 
tlie  native  preachers  was  said  to  be  as  well  qualified 
for  the  miuistry,  as  one  half  Qf  the  young  clergy- 
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men  in  this  coantiy ;  and  he  and  another  of  the 
preachers  werfe  thought  to  be  folly  equal  in  the  pul- 
pit to  some  of  our  American  preachers  of  acknowl- 
edged eloquence.  lu  seasons  of  revival  the  native 
helpers  have  mauifestied  a  lovely  spirit;  aud  some 
of  them,  when  sent  to  the  continent,  have  gone 
thither  with  a  missionary  spirit.  They  sometimes 
appeared  to  think  very  little  of  money,  and  the 
brethren  were  unitedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  na- 
tive Christians  strongly  resembled  some  of  the  best 
Christians  at  home,  placed  nnder  similar  circum- 
stances. >        .. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spaulding,  the 
'VbtOodoo-  female  seminary  at  Oodooville  had  the*  care 
»»^-  of  Mr.  Whittelsey,  aud  enjoyed  its  usual 

prospfttity.  Seventy  pupils  had  been  married  from 
this  institution  since  its  commencement.    All  but 

.  two  or  three  of  them  were  regarded  as  hopefully 
pious,  and  only  three  or  four  had  conducted  badly. 

The  printing  establishment  at  Mauepy  had  four 
Amount  of  pr^^ses  iu  operation,  and  during  the  year 
prinHug.  jg45  printed  23,744  volumes,  and  145,000 
copies  of  tracts,  including  a  series  for  children. 
The  whole  number  of  continuous  pages  was  1,894, 
and  the  total  of  pages  printed  was  6,156,768;  of 
which  1,200,000  were  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and 

v4,050,770  were  religions  tracts. 

Mr.  Wyman  died  at  sea,  soon  after  commencing  a 
homeward  voyage  on  account  of  his  health.  Messrs. 


;• 
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WiHiam  W.  How]and  and  Adin  H.  Fletcher  joined 
the    mission  with    their   wires    in   1846.  Th«ai«k>B 

ftrength-^' 

In  tlie  next  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spaulding  «>^. 
returned  with  recovered  health,  from  their  visit  to^ 
the  United  States,  and  resumed  their  station  at 
Oodooville.  They  were  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Ehirotas  P.  Hastings  and  William  W.  Scudder,  a 
son  of  Dr.  Scndder,  and  were  followed  by  Samuel  P. 
Green,  M.  D. 

At  Tillipally  the  experiment  was  tried  by  Mr. 
Poor  of  forming  a  Gltristian  congregation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church,  but  the  people  seem  not  to 
have  been  prepared  for  it.* 

-  Mr.  Whittelsey,  while  journeying  for  health  in 
Boathern  India,  was  seized  with  an  inflam-  i^,^^,,, 
matory  fever,  the  result,  as  was  silpposed,  '''''"*•"•)'• 
of  fatigne  and  exposure  on  his  way  from  Madura  to 
Dindigul,  and  died  at  the  latter  place  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1847.  Wlien  drawing  near  the  close  of 
his  exemplary  and  useful  career,  he  witnessed  this 
good  confession,  "  I  would  rather  be  a  missionary  in 
this  dark  land  pointing  these  ignorant  heathen  to 
Christ,  than  to  be  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  of  a 
civilized  and  Christian  country." 

The  persecution  experienced  by  a  convert  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  fishermen,  is  thus  de-  KonuDOtb- 
«cribed  by  Mr.  Howland :  '*  Soon  after  he  tion. 
began  to  come  to  us,  his  Roman  Catholic  neighbons 

i  See  Atport  for  1847,  p.  158. 
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commenced  persecating  him  for  leaving  their  relig- 
ion, and  they  still  trouble  him  in  every  possible  way. 
They  at  one  time  secreted  salt  ip  his  yard ;  and, 
bringrng  an  offlcei-,  seized  him  upon  the  charge  ofi 
making  salt  contrary  to  law;  but  his  terriM  relaj 
'tives,  liy  paying  money  to  the  parties  concerned, 
arrejsted  the  prosecution.     His  enemies  then  tia^at- 
ened  to  take  him  to  court,  and,  by  swearing  th*t  he 
was  a  robber,  obtain  his   imprisonment ;  which,  in 
this  land  of  crime  and  perjury,  could  easily  be  done. 
At  other  times  th^ave  tried  t<rtnstigate  his  rela- 
tives against  him,  and  again  they  have  threatened 
to  beat  him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  stay  away 
fromlthe  bungalow  for  several  Sabbaths  for  fear-  of 
di8tittJ)itn((e.     One  of  the  principal  men  in  his  vil- 
lage told  hiin,  not  long  since,  that  if  it  wer^  not 
for  fear  of  the  law,  he  would  kill  him  for  bringing 
disgrace  upon  the  Roman  Catholie  religion.   During 
all  this  persecution  he  has  stood  firm.     He  does  not 
seem  anxious  that  we  shotild  use  our  influence  to 
prevent  it,  but  rather  the  contrary,  saying,  "  I  must 
trust  in  God ;  even  though  they  destroy  my  body, 
they  cannot  destroy  my  soul."  > 

Dr.  Poor  arrived  in  the  United  States  with  his 

wife  in  September,  1848,  and  his  addresses  during 

the  two  years  of  his  visit  are  among  the  cherished 

memories  of  many  in  different  sections  of 

Xawmialon-  •  -  .      m     %t 

"•*  the  country.      Messrs.  Joseph    1.  Noyes, 

Cyrus  T.  Mills,  and  Thomas  S.  Bnmell,  printer,  with 
their  wives,  joined  the  mission  in  March,  1849^ 

C 


/ 
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On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  Mrs.  Catherine 
B.  Scodder,  wife  of  Mr.  William  W.  Scbd-  \^^^ 
der,  and  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hastings  *"«**•■ 
of  New  York,  died  of  cholera  ou  board  a  small  native 
ressel  while  returning,  with,  her  husband  and  infant 
child  and  a  brother  missionary,  from  Madnra  to 
JafTiia.  Death  in  snch  circnmstances  might  well 
have  seemed  a  fearful  messenger.  "  After  speaking 
of  her  affection  for  me,"  says  her  husband,  "she 
added,  that  she  hoped  I  would  not  grieve  too  mnch 
on  account  of  her  death,  but  strive  to  live  a  devoted 
missionary.  I  asked  her  if  she  were  happy.  She' 
replied,  '  Yes,  for  Jesus  is  with  me.'  We  then  united 
with  brother  Hastings  in  a  short  prayer.  When  he 
had  closed  she  commenced  praying.  She  thanke^ 
the  Lord  that  we  had  all  been  permitted  to  live  so 
long,  and  asked  that  we  might  spend  the  remainder 
of  onr  lives  in  his  service,  and  be  at  ]en|^  recBitli" 
into  glory.  She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  com- 
mended her  babe  to  the  kind  care  and  protection  of 
her  heavenly  Father.  When  she  had  finished  praying, 
I  asked  her  if  she  had  not  a  blessing  to  ask  for  me. 
She  said,  <  Yes,  that  yon  amy  be  a  devoted  mission- 
ary.' Shortly  after  this  she  left  messages  for  a  few 
of  her  friends,  and  th^n  added :  '  I  know  that  my 
parents  will  never  regret  having  given  me  up  to  the 
missionary  work.'  I  asked, '  Do  you  regret  it  yonr- 
helf?'  She  replied,  with  nnusnal  emphasis,  'No.' 
Being  asked,  if  she  were  afraid  of  dea^,  she  said, 
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•No,  for  my  Saviour  m  with  me.'"  The  yessel  was 
then  anchored  off  Aumapatum,  a  town  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  a  coflfin  of  rough  boards,  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained,  her  mortal  remains  were  deposited 
beneath  a  grove  of  thorn  trees,  looking  out  upon  the 
ocean,  there  to  await  the  resurrection  of  the  right- 
eons  dead.  v>         *  j 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cope  were  obliged  to  return  home 
this  year,  and  so  we*e  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hoisington,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  j^letcher.    Mr.  Mills  was  appointed 
priuciDal  of  the  Seminary.   Just  before  this, 
"~^  the  price  of  board  was  raised  in  that  insti- 

tution, and  doe  notic^of  the  fact  was  given,  and  that 
all  must  pay  in  advance  for  at  least  one  term.    The 
mission  expected  to  get  a  class,  but  was  not  prepared 
for  a  rush  as  on  former  occasions.    But  when  the 
day  arrived,  the  premises  were  crowded  with  candi- 
dates ahd^eir  interceding  friends.     There  were  not 
less  than  forty^who  were  fitted  and  ^ady  to  pay,  and 
many  others  were  as  well  prepared  for  entrance  as 
those  formerly  received,  thus  indicating  an  advanced 
state  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion.    Among  the  fathers  ^and  friends  of  the  candi- 
dates were  some  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the 
land.     One  fiftet-tmme-dtstinctly  to  view,  that  the 
people  felt  their  sons  to  L  safip^n  the  Seminary  «S 
to  their  moral  habits.         ^^^_^    \       ^. 

"  How  changed  I ''  exclaimed  Sir  ttasfings'  moon- 
DNdiuti.    ghee,  on   observing   jiow   earnestly  these 
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heathen  parents  were  pleading  for  the  admission 
of  their  sons  into  a  Christian  boarding-school.  « I 
seem  as  one  bornbHnd,  and  now  just  made  to  see. 
These  men,  when  young,  would  refuse  eren  a  plan- 
tain from  the  missionary,  and  if  they  came  to  his 
house  they  would  purify  themselves  by  bathing  be- 
fore going  to  their  own  honieT  'l  used  to  do  so. 
When  I  tanght  the  missionaries  I  always  stopped 
at  the  tank  on  my  way  home  and  bathed,  else  my 
friends  would  not  have  received  me.  But  now,  how 
changed  I "  ■ 

Mrs.  Apthorp  lived  five  years  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  until  the  3d  of  September 

1Q,4Q        IT  .  DMthofMn. 

imy.  Her  remains  were  deposited  by  the' *'"''*^- 
side  of  those  t>f  her  husband  in  the  mission  burial- 
ground  at  Oodooville.  Though  much  of  the  time 
a  sufferer  from  bodily  infirmities,  she  had  been  an 
active  and  faithful  laborer,  spoke  the  language  of 
the  people  with  ease  and  correctness,  and  made  the 
Gospel  known  to  not  a  few  of  her  own  sex.  It  Was 
her  deliberate  purpos^,  if  such  were  the  *ill  of  (id, 
to  die  among  the  heathen.  V     .,  \' 

•The  Governor  of  Ceylon,  after  returning  fro/^ 
.oar  in  the  province  of  Jaffna*iu  the  early  T-tol^ 
part  of  1850,  published  the  following  no-  ^iSo?."^ 
tice  of  his  visit :  ^ —  .  - 

"  His  Excellency  cannot  omit  to  dwell,  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction,  on  the  pleasure  atfbrde*d  him  by  his 
personal  inspection  of  the  great  educational  estab- 
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lisbmentfl  which  are  the  distingaishing  character- 
istic of  the  northern  province.  To  those  noble 
volnnteers  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  educa- 
tion, the  gentlemen  of  the  American  mission,  who 
by  their  generous  self-devotion  in  a  foreign  and  dis- 
tant land  have  produced  so  marked  an  improveibent 
in  the  scene  of  their  labors.  His  Excellency  feels 
that  be  should  pafa  special  tribute  of  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment. He  is  glad  to  hail,  in  this  dedica- 
tion of  American  enterprise  and  American  charity 
to  the  worlc  of  civilizing  and  enlightening  a  distant 
dependency  of  the  British  crown,  one  more  tie  of 
kindred  with  the  great  nation  that  sends  them  forth 
—  one  more  pledge  that  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  England  there  can  henceforth  be  only  a  gen- 
erous rivalry  in  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  truth." 

Mr.  Minor  the  prinfer  was  obliged,  after  a  resi- 
imhto  of  dence  of  seventeen  years,  to  return  with 
Mr. utDor.  jjjg  family  to  his  native  land,  where  he«r- 
rived  in  July,  1851,  nor  was  he  able  to  resume  his 
work.  " 

The  patients  registered  by  Dr.  Green  duritig  the 
Th«n»di«i  y^'"  «n<l'ng  April  1,  1851,  wct^  2,217,  not 
dcputmcnt.  including  tliose  visited  at  their  own  houses. 
They  came  to  the  dispensary  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  were  instructed  in  the  truth  by  Dr.  Green,  or 
his  assistants.  The  number  reached  by  the  Gospel 
in  this  way,  in  that  one  year,  must  have  been  more 
than  three  thousand.    Five  young  wen,  all  of  them 
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professing  Christians,  were  receiving  instruction  as  a 
uieiUcal  clasH.  Dr.  Green  was  preparing  u  Tamil 
nomenclature  for  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene, 
expecting  soon  to  put  the  elements  of  these  sciences 
into  the  n^ve  language.  Some  work  of  this  kind 
lie  thoaght  might  do  much  good,  not  only  as  intro- 
dacing  more  medical  knowledge  and  a  hetter  system 
of  medical  practice,  but  u}so  as  helping  to  under- 
mine superstition,  w^  which  the  practice  of  the 
native  physician  is  intimately  connected. 

It  was  in  the  year  1852  that  Mr.  Marshall  D. 
Sanders  and  his  wife  joined  the  mission,  ^i,,^,,,^)!!! 
Mr.  Noyes  was  transferred  to  the  Madura  »*«'»■«-• 
mission  in  the  next  year,  for  the  improvement  of 
Mrs.  Noyes'  health,  where  she  found  great  benefit 
from  their  near  proximity  to  the  Pulneff  Hills.  The 
health  of  Mrs.  Mills  having  failed,  she  and  her  has- 
band  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  United  States  in 
1853,  and  Mr.  Hastings  took  chs'rge  of  the  Semi- 
nary. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  were  afterwards  con- 
nected for  some  years  with  the  Ouhu  College,  on 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  Bev.  Nathan  L.  Ijord 
•nd  wife  arrived  in  June,  1853. 
u 
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CHAPTER 

Tliaii  PEOPLB  ON  THB  CONTINSST. 
.  THB  XADVKA.  MISSIOlf.  i  >' 

'1834-1853.  .  ;     - 

SouTHEBN.  India  has  no  great  allnml  plains. 
■oatbm  Along  the  eastern  shore  from  Cape  Como- 
■tod-  riu,  there  is  a  strip  of  sandy  waste,  extend- 

ing three  or  four  miles  from  the  sea^  beyond  which 
the  land  rises^o  imperceptibly  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  an  almost  level  plain  quite  back  to  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  Here  and  there  detached, hills 
and  ^ups  of  mountain,8_ri8e  abruptly  from  the 
plain,  with  their  upper  parts  clothed  with  forests. 
The  Madura  Collectorate  ^as  about  nine  thousand 
square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  rivers  rnnning  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  which  are  filled  by  the 
annual  rains.  The  waters  are  stored  withm  strong 
.wtificial  dikes  on  the  river  sides,'  and  are  thus 
made  available  for  the  needed  irrigation. 

The  Collectorate  is  bounded  on  the  liorth  by  Coim- 
batore,  Trichinopoly,  and  Tanjore,  on  the  east  by 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  south  by  the  Onlf  of  Ma- 
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naar  and  TinneTellj,  and  on  the  West  hj  the  natiTe 
kingdom  of  Travancore,  and  lies  hdi^eeii  the  lati- 
tudes 9°  05'  and  10°  4&.  The  principal  spur  of  tlie 
Ghffts,  known  as  the  Putney  Hills,  is  in  the  north- 
western section  of  the  District,  and  u^Mn  these  is 
the  Sauitarium  of  the  Madura  Mission,  sitnated  on 
a  large  plateau,  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.'  The  thermometer  ranges  from  20"  to 
25°  below  that  of  the  plains,  and  the  climate  is  very 
salubrious,  being  elevated  above  the  reach  of  the  or- 
dinary malarious  fever  of  India,  and  drier  and  more 
equable  in  temperature  even  thau  the  Neilgherries.^ 
The  District,  though  hot,  is  free  from  sudden 
changes,  aud  is  healthy.  A  score  of  missionaries 
have  spent  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  mission,  with 
no  other  relief  than  an  occasional  resort  to  tlie 
Hills.  The  (topulatiun  of  the  District  is  now  about 
two  and  a  half  millions,  Mohammedans  and  Roman 
Catholics  are  scattered  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
but  the  mass  of  the  people  are  pagans. 

As  it  was  contiguous  to  Jaffna,  and  unoccupied 
by  missionaries,  while  two  English  Soci-  whymxia 
eties  had  each  a  mission  in  the  Jaffna  Dis-  mw  minion. 
trict,  it  was  natural  for  the  brethren  in  Ceylou  to 
look  to  the  Madura  District  when  in  searcJti  of  a 
8eld  for  a  new  mission,      y     :     ".-^       •       •■.;;;■ 

Accordingly  Mr.  Spanlaing,  early  in   1834,  was 

>  The  height  of  Mbont  Washington,  N.  H:,  u  6,314  feet. 
•  Ndwa't  Mtmud. 
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commissioned  by  his  brethren  to  visit  the  continent, 
riwpniiiiii-  and  ascertain  where  it  would  be  advisable 
■r*-  to  commence  the  mission.     Taking  three 

native  heljwrs,  and  a  largo  number  of  tracts  and 
portions  of  Scripture,  he  visited  Ramnad,  Palam- 
Mtta,  Nagercoil,  and  the  city  of  Mudaru.  Madura 
MB  been  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Tamil  kings,  and 
the  chief  seat  of  brahminical  pride.  It  was  also  the 
grand  centre  of  Jesuit  missions  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Mr.^paulding  selected  it  as  the  most  eli- 
gible location.  Puiamcotta,  Nagercoil,  and  Tinne- 
velly  were  already  occupied  by  English  Societies.  It 
has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Woodward  of  the  Ceylon 
mission,  when  on  the  Neilgherries  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  health,  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-general of  India  and  the  Governor  of  Madras* 
oommnif*.    for  au  American  mission  in  Southern  India. 

■MotnftiM 

■«-«»"-  Messrs.  William  Tqdd  and  Henry  C.  Hois- 
ington  were  introduced  to  this  new  field  by  Mr. 
Spanl^ing  ij|i  the  following  July,  accompanied  by 
three  of  the  older  pupils  from  Batticotta.  Jaffna  is 
comparatively  crowded  with  villages,  and  Mr.  Hois- 
ington  felt  some  disappointment  on  his  way  to  Ma- 
dura ;  the  villages  seemed  so  far  apart  and  small. 
The  population  of  the  Madara  District  was  then  es- 
timated at  one  million  thre^e  hundred  thousand,  and' 
the  Tamil  peoole  of  the  continent  numbered  six  or 
eight  millions.  The  city  of  Madura  had  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  sar- 
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roQncied  by  doable  walls,  with  nnmerous  bostiona 
and  a  broad  ditch.  Tiie  walls  have  since  been  lev- 
eled, and  the  ditch  filled  up.  Mr.  Hoisiiigtou 
speaks  of  it  as  a  city  of  temples,  the  largest  of 
which  has  a  wall  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  con- 
taining) as  many  as  ten  thousand  stone  pillars,  on 
which  are  carved  curiously  wrought  images  of  every 
description.  ">:   ; 

Mrs.  Todd  lived  but  a  short  time,  ber  death 
occurring,  after  a  painful  sickness,  in  September 
of  the  following  year.  Early  in  1835,  Messrs. 
Hoisington  and  £ckard  made  an  exchange  of 
labors,  Mr.  Eckurd  removing  to  Madura.  Messrs. 
Alanson  G.  Hall  and  John  J.  Lawrence,  and  their 
wives,  reached  Jafi'ua  in  the  same  year,  and  went 
with  Messrs.  Poor  and  Todd  to  Madura,  arri/ing  in 
Octol)er  after  a  journey  of  twelve  days.  Mr.  Poor 
expected  to  spend  three  mouths  in  missionary  labors 
at  Madura,  and  his  preaching  ut  once  excited  much 
attention.  Mrs.  Todd  had  died  September  11,  and 
Mrs.  Hall  followed  hfer  on  tine  2d  of  the  following 
January.  Both  of  these  devoted  women  departed  in 
great  peace  of  mind,  rejoicing  that  they  had.  gone  to 
India  on  such  an  errand  of  mercy.  Mr.  Hall's 
health  failed  so  that  he  soon  after  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  at  his  own  request  received  an 
honorable^ dismission.  The  health  of  Mrs.  Eckard 
required  the  return  of  herself  and  husband  back  to 
the  Ceylon  mission.  ->.» 
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The  tliree  months  ^pent  by  Mr.  Poor  «t  Madan 
Mr.  Poor-i     had  SO  impressed  hiai  with  the  value  of  the 

mnoTiii  to       «    ,  , 

tt»Aat^  field,  and  the  desirableness  of  having^  those 
on  the  ground  who  could  preach  in  tfae  native  lan- 
guage, that,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  mission,  be 
resigned  the  care  of  the  Batticotta  Seminary  and 
removed  to  Madura  in  March,  1835.  "  Regarding 
the  missionary  premises  as  a  centre,"  he  writes, 
"  there  is  within  the  compass  of  a  single  mile,  a 
greater  amount  of  population,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  field  of  our  labors  in  Jaffna. 
The  population  consists  principally  of  idolaters,  the 
worshippers  of  Siva  and  Vishnu.  Madura  is  the 
,  principal  seat  of  idolatry  in  southern  India.  It  is 
indeed  a  stronghold.  Idolatry  seems  to  be  the  all- 
engrossing  subject,  and  wears  a  bold  front.  There 
are  circumstances,  however,  which  render  even  the 
Fort  of  Madura  a  more  inviting  field  of  labor  than 
Jaffna.  Many  of  the  brahmins,  some  of  the  highest 
standing,  are  in  the  service  of  government,  conse- 
quently they  are  detached  in  an  important  sense 
from  the  temple  service,  and  comparatively  indiffer- 
ent to  its  interests.  These  are  of  course  more  ac- 
cessible than  those  connected  with  the  temples. 
The  brahmins  are  extremely  numerous,  bnt  learning 
^niong  them  is  in  a  low  state.  The  friends  of  idol- 
atry reljL  mainly  upon  the  outward  pomp  of  their 
numerous  festivals  to  captivate  the  imuginutions  of 
the  i>eople,  and  hold  their  minds  in  bondage."    A 
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leading  object  with  Mr.  Poor  was  to  ascertain  wb»t 
were  the  obstacles  to  the  seminarists  as  native  as- 
sistants, and  bow  those  obstacles  might  be  over- 
come. 

Thirty-five  schools  were  then  connected  with  this 
mission,  containing  more  than  a  thousand  gei,„o,,„a 
boys,  and  nearly  a  hundre<l  girls.  Nine  of  '"''*"■ 
the  schools  were  in  the  city  of  Madura.  A  more 
advanced  school  was  opened  there,  in  a  set  of  rooms 
loaned  for  the  purpose  by  the  collector,  iu  the  ar- 
cades of  the  old  palace  of  the  Pandian  kings.  Eight 
of  the  native  helpers  were  educated  at  Batticotta, 
two  came  from  Tranquebar,  one  from  Trichinopoly, 
one  from  Palaracottah,  and  six  belonged  to  Madura. 
The  English  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gqspcl 
sent  a  missionary  to  Madura,  another  to  Dindigul, 
and  a  third  to  Bamnad,  but  soon  decided  to  with- 
draw from  all  these  places,  except  the  last,   * 

Mr.  Kobert  O.  Dwight  and  wife  joined  the  mis- 
sion ^^pril,  1836,  and  near  the  close  of  Eni«,g,m«t 


the  y^r  commenced  a  station  at  Dindigul.  rion.*"" 
Messrs.  Henry  Cherry,  Edward  Cope,  Nathaniel  M. 
Crane,  Clarendon  P.  Muzzy,  William  Tracy,  P.  D. 
W.  Ward,  and  Dr.  John  Steele,  with  their  wivqp, 
were  added  to  the  mission  in  the  year  1837.    The 
second   Mrs.  Todd,  formerly   Mrs.  Wood- 
ward, died  Junel,  and   Mrs.  Cherry  on 
the  4th  of  November  at  Chavagacherry  in  Ceylon. 
The  second  Mrs.  Cherry,  sister  of  the  first,  ^d  a]M 
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of  Mrs.  Winslow,  died  Jannary  19, 1844,  foar  yean 
after  her  marriage. 

The  schools  at  Madura  suffered  from  an  absurd 
report  raised  bj  a  native,  that  the  inissiou- 
aries  privately  compeUed  the  children  to 
drink  a  dose  prepared  to  bewilder  their  minds,  and 
80  make  them  Christifllns.  Parents  also  feared  lest 
their  children,  if  they  entered  the  schools,  would  bo 
made  slav^,  or  soldiers,  or  be  transported  beyond 
the  seas,     '^^,  •»-  ; 

This  was  the  year  so  memorable  for  commercial 
smonibi*     disaster  in   the   United   States;   and   the 

aldflrom 

gonraoMit.  schools  of  the  Madui-a  mission  must  have 
suffered,  as  did  those  in  Ceylon,  ha<I  not  the  Mad- 
ras government  made  a  grant  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  toward  their  support. 

The  mission  entered  upon  the  year  1839  with  five 
stations,  —  Madura,  Dindignl,  thirty-eight  miles 
northerly  from  Madura,  Tirupuvanam  twelve  miles 
southeast,-  Sivaganga  twenty-flve  miles  easterly,  and 
Tirumangalaro  twelve  miles  southwest.  Mr.  Todd's 
OMthoTDr  I'calth  constrained  him  to  return  home. 
SMk.  jjp_  Steele  waeK  seriously  threatened  with 
consumption  hut  partially  recovered  by  means  of  a 
voyage  to  Singapore.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1842.  As  a  physician,  a  man  of  business,  and  a 
missionary,  he  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all 
his  associates,  and  greatly  endeare<l  himself,  by  his 
kind  and  prompt  attention  and  his  endeavors,  even 
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beyond  his  8trcngtli,.to  administer  relief  in  times  of 
sickness.  The  native  population  loved  and  respected 
him.    His  end  wa»  peaye.     ♦*  Aft^f  Ifoi-if  ears  ac- 


qnaintance  with  him,"  wrote  Mr.  D^t/pt,  "  I  do 
not  recollect'a  word  or  an  action  which  I  could  wish 
different." 

Francis  Asbury,  a  promising  native,  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  Most,  of  the  native  TbantiT* 
helpers  were  educated  at  Batticotta.  Two  '"''^" 
-weekly  nieetiiigs  were  held  with  them  at  Madura; 
one  for  receiving  their  reports,  the  other  for  gi^ving 
them  instruction  in  theology.  Expository  preach- 
ing, with  a  free  ifcfcafciuterrogatories,  was  found  to 
be  the  most  useful.  Mr.  Poor  returned  to  Jaffua*!n 
October,  1841,  after  an  absence  of  six  years.* 

The  East  India  Government  had  heretofore  the 
control  of  the  revenue  arising  from  a  tax  tim  gonm- 

ment  con- 

npon  pilgrims  visiting  the  sacred  places,  iM«on  ^ 
and  also  from  certain  funds  connected  with  *°''*?i__^ 
the  temples.  As  the  disbursement  of  these  gave  an 
official  support  to  idolatry,  an  order  was  promul- 
gated, about  this  time,  to  dissolve  all  such  connec- 
tion with  the  system.  A  brahmin,  formerly  much 
op|)Osed  to  Christianity,  called  soon  after  on  Mr. 
Tracy,  who  thus  writes  :  "  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, I  mentioned  the  rumor  that  the  government 
was  about  giving  up  to  the  people  the  care  of  the 
temples,  and  asked  if  he  could  tell  me  anything 
about  itP    Hte  replied,  he  was  very  sorry  to  say  it 


-y-  ■>» 
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was  too  trae.  Whj  P  I  asked.  Becaase,  said  he, '  the 
govemroent  took  very  good  care  of  the  temples,  but 
now  thej  will  go  to  ruin.  The  government  oaght 
not  to  resign  this  charge  of  the  sacred  places.' 
'  Bot,'  said  I,  '  the  government  have  often  been 
charged  with  approving  of  heathenism  because  they 
took  care  of  temples,  and  there  was  some  reason 
for  such  a  charge.  Now  they  show  that  the  charge 
was  unfounded.  As  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  compel  any  to  become  Christians,  so  it 
would  be  wrong  for  them  to  support  heathenism. 
If  the  people  love  their  own  religion,  they  will  sup- 
port it ;  and  if  they  do  not,  then  let  it  go  to  ruin.' 
ji«ut«  «ti.    '  Ah,'  said  he,  *  there  is  the  difficulty."  The 

nikta  of  111* 

'>'»'»^"-  people  do  not  love  their  religion  for  its 
own  sake;  scarce  a  single  brahmin  could  be  found 
who  would  do  anything  from  real  love  to  it.  ,  It  is  a 
desire  to  make  a  Hying,  which  influences  them  all. 
Here  in  Madura  the  temple  is  under  the  care  of 
four  men,  two  of  whom  are  among  the  highest 
brahmins.  Now  commit  the  funds  of  the  temple  to 
their  hands,  and  those  funds  will  quickly  disappear. 
Each  one  will  appropriate  something:  to  his  own  use, 
till  in  a  short  time  all  will  be  gone.  And  the  saine 
is  true  of  the  other  temples.' " 

Mrs.  Steele  having  married  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
Oeylon  mis^n,  removed  to  Jaffna ;  and  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Poor  made  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Dwight  to  remove  to   Madura.      Oii^  the  7th  of 
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January,  1844,  he  was  attacked  wMriiie  cholera,  «. 
which  prored  fatal  on  the  foUo»*lng  day.  B^tiuS 

*  °  '       Mr.  Uwlglit 

In  the  same  house,  Mrs.  North  died  on  •>«» <>«»»«»• 
the  13th,  and  Mrs.  Cherry,  on  the  19th ;  and  there 
also  Mrs.  Dwight  and  her  children,  and  Mr.  Muz^, 
and  the  children  of  Mr.  North  lay  sick  with  the 
same  disease.  The  native  popalation  were  dying  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  a  day,  and  the  ^  atmosphere 
was  tainted  with  the  odor  from  the  funeral  piles. 
The  annual  meeting  o{,the  mission  hud  been  ap- 
pointed at  Madura  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Dwight's 
death,  and  all  the  members  of  the  mission  had 
been  thus  brought  together,  to  pass  through  these 
scenes  of  affliction.  Their  danger  was  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  then  withont  a  physician. 
Dr.  Ward  having  been  transferred  to  Madras.  Mr. 
North  had  arrived  from  Singapore  only  a  few  days 
before.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Dwight  was  greatly  felt. 
There  was  in  him  a  combination  of  qualities,  that 
promised  great  usefulness,  and  his.  presence  in  the 
mission  seemed  never  so  much  needed.  His  end 
was  characterized  by  Christian  peace  and  hope. 
The  Bev.  Horace  S.  Taylor  and  wife  joined  the  mis- 
sion this  year. 

The  course  of  the  mission  for  the  next  twelve 
years  was  one  of  gradual  but  nearly  uniform  prog- 
ress.   It  differed  from  the  Danish  Protestant  mission 
at  Tranquebar,  Trichinopuly,  and  Tanjore  mainly  iu 
'  its  treatment  of  caste,  and  the  principles  on  which 
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professed  converts  were  admitted  to  church  fellow- 
ship. 

VHB   nratAKQUEBAB  MISSION. 

The  Tranqnebar  mission  was  established  by  Zfe- 
(fenbalg  and  Plntscho  in  1706,  and  Tricliinnpoly  and 
Tanjore  were  branches  of  the  same.  Tiie  Scriptures 
were  translated  mw^  printed  by  these  missionaries, 
and  a  native  pastor  was  ordained  in  1733,  probably 
the  first  in  Jndiu,  bnt  they  did  not  venture  to  ordain 
one  of  a  low  caste.  The  most  prosperous  period  of 
their  mission  was  about  the  time  of  its  jubilee  in 
1756.  At  least  three  of  the  eight  missionaries  then 
in  the  field  were  men  of  great  ability.  Swartz  was 
then  one  of  the  junior  brethren,  having  been  there 
but  six  years.  The  number  baptized  during  these 
fifty  years  was  about  eleven  thousand.  The  inission- 
aries  were  all  from  Halle,  and  though  supported  by 
the  English  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  looked  to 
the  celebrated  Augustus  Francke  as  their  spiritual 
tKtoLta-  head.  They  were  remarkable  for  the  length 
iMfUiof       of  their  missionary  services.     Weidebrook 

BlMloiMrjr  ' 


labored  nearly  thirty  years,  the  first  Kohlr 
hoff  fifty-three  years,  Zei^lin  forty  years,  Klein  forty- 
five  years.  Dr.  John  forty-three  years,  Dr.  Rottler 
sixty  years.  Dr.  Coem  merer  forty-seven  years,  Qerick^ 
nearly  forty  years,  aud  Pohle  forty  years.  Fabricius 
tiled  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

I  have  stated  these  facts,  gathered  from  Dr.  Joseph'i^ 
Mullens'  account  of  the  Missions  in  South  India,  in 
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jastice  to  the  pioneers  of  Protestant  missions,  there, 
and  for  the  same  reason  I  make  the  following  qaota- 
tion  from  t,he  same  author. 

"  Before  the  close  of  the  century  the  churches' at 
Tranquebnr,  Guddalore,  and  Madras  had  begun  to 
fade,  and  when  Swartz  and  Gerick6  were  dead  those 
of  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  followed  them.  A  mis- 
sionary or  two  remained  at  each  place.  Dr.  John 
and  t>r.  Coemmerer  continned  at  Tranqnebar.  Pohle 
and  Kohfhoff  presided  over  the  church  of  Tanjore, 
Dr.  Bottler  was  at  Vejiery.  '  No  yonnger  mission- 
aries followed  them  to  take  their  placevj^Nf^hey  grew 
old.  The  Evangelical  Church  at  Hulle^^p^ice  the 
strength  of  the  Sonth  Indian  Mis^A^lH  been 
drawn,  itself  decayed  and  at  last  expiredv^m'iiie^of 
the  later  missionaries  brought  neology  with  them, 
and  thus  the  missions  lingered  on  and  on,  till  each 
of  the  old  men  was  dead.  Three  of  them  survived 
till  1837,  and  one  of  them,  Caspar  Eohlhoff,  died  as 
late  as  1844.  The  total  number  of  missionaries  that 
had  joined  these  several  stations  during  the  first 
hundred  years  of  their  history  is  just  about  fifty, 
and  their  converts  amount  to  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand. Whatever  deficiencies  there  were,  we  must 
remember  that  the  Lutheran  missionaries  were  the 
very  first  to  occupy  the  land,  the  first  to  find  out 
ivhat  Hinduism  really  is,  the  first  to  oppose  caste, 
the  first  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  churncter  of  the 
Hindft  converts,  the  first  to  meet  the  difiiculties  by 
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which  the  work  of  Christ  in  India  is  beset.  To 
these  men,  then,  we  matut  render  high  honor,  as  we 
admire  the  fidelity,  consistency,  and  perseverance, 
with  wMch  they  carried  on  their  labors.  They  lived 
not  ip  the  days  of  missionary  reports  and  platform 
speeches.  I$»  magazines  chronicled  their  difficul- 
ties, or  songtit  sympathy  on  their  behalf.  Scarcely 
a  man  of  them  ever  returned  to  Europe.  They  came 
to  I)tdia  young,  ip  India  they  Ih'ed,  in  India  they 
died.  They  lived  amidst  wars^nd  raids,  amidst 
plunder  and  confusion ;  they  lived  in  an  age  of  gross 
irreligion,  and  they  fought  their  part  manfully  and 
to  the  last.  Peace  be  to  their  ashes ;  honor  to  their 
memory."  '  ' 

The  era  of  modern  missions  began  in  England 
and  America,  just  as  t;he  light  of  the  Tran- 
qnebar  nMtons  was  fading  away. 

Since  the  year .  1840,  the  churches  and  stations 
Th*utiiM«  originally  established  by  Ziegcnbalg  have 
""''•"•  been  under  the  charge  of  missioiiaries  sup- 
poi^ed  by  the  Leipsic  Missionary  Society. 

The  cxperiepce  of  the  American  missionaries  in 
ooiiM-  the  Madnra  District  must  needs  differ  con- 
SiciMf  mil-  siderably  from  that  of  the  Trauquebar  aud 

EiUMlpol-  ''  ,         ^  ^ 

r-  Tanjore  brethlren.    The  American  mission- 

aries^ before  their  twentieth  year,  had  ceased  from 
compromises  with  caste,  and  from  the  lirst  insisted 
Dn  credible  evidence  of  piety  for  admission^  to  the 
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Lord's  Sapper,  nor  were  any  except  charoh  members 
to  offer  their  chihhen  for  baptism.     Nor  did  tem- 
poral Advantages,  to  any  considerable  extent,  result 
from  -a  profession  of  the  Christian   faith,  but  the 
,  contrary,  until  equitable  changes  had  been  made  by 
the  government  ki  the  law  of  inheritwnce?  Yet  the 
progress,  th<nigb  gradual,  was  constant.    Six  years 
after  the  arri^l  of  the  first  missionaries  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing,  on  his  second  visit,  reported  five  stations,  nine 
missionaries,   eighty  free    schools,   four    boarding- 
schools,  and  fifteen  native  assistants.     Five  years 
later  the  free  schools  h^d  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  fourteen,  with  more  than  three  thousand  pupils ; 
there  was  a  Seminary  with  thirty  pupils,  four  board- 
ing-schools for  boys,  distinct  from  the  Seminary,  and 
two  for  girls  containing  more  than,  one   hundred 
pupils,  five  select  schools  with  two  hundred  tand  nine 
pupils,  and  eighty-seven  church  members. 

The  leading  object  of  the  nussion  was  to  gather 
self-goveniing  churches;  and  people  in  mork  L«din»ob. 
than  forty  villages  had  been  induced  in  mi^^* 
1846  as  a  step  in  this  direction,  to  j^lace  tiremselves 
under  Christian  instruction.  These  were  first  called 
Christian  Villages,  but  afterwards  Christian  Congre- 
gations. 

This  new  step  resulted  from  an  application  of  the 
people,  occasioned  in  some  oases  by  the  ex-  _^  , 
tortion  of  their  priests,  in  others   by  the  STilSa. 
expectation  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  '""^ 
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the  mSssionary,  and  thus  improving  their  worldly 
prospects.  Some  had  heen  led  to  see  the  /oily  of 
idolatry  by  the  portions  of  Scripture^  distjributed 
among  them.  At  least  three  families  were  deemed 
needful  to  form  the  congregation,  and  tlv^ae  were 
supposed  to  have  deliberately  renounced  idolatry,  or 
Romanism,  and  to  have  adopted -the  Christian  re- 
ligion. They  Were  to  meet  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at 
other""  times  as  they  were  able,  for  instruction  and 
worship.  The  number  of  families  embraced  in  these 
congregations,  iu  the  first  two  years,  was  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  In  the  third  year,  the  congre- 
gations were  sixty-niile,  containing  seven  hundred 
families  and  two  thousand  six  IMndred  individuals. 
In  these'villages  were  fifty-nine  schools,  containing 
nine  hundred  children.  Religions  services  were  reg- 
ularly held  on  the  Sabbath  in  fifty-eight  of  the  vil- 
lages, with  an  average  attendance  of  aboiit  six  hun- 
dced  persons.  '    :"' 

Mrs.  Dwight  was  married  to  Mr.  Winslow  oif  the 
AddittoiKi  to  Madras  mission  in  March,  1845.  Messrs. 
to.mu.ion.  jij^jgg  HerVick,  John  Rendall,  and  Edward 
Webb,  with  their  wives,  joined  the  mission  in  April 
of  the  next  year,  and  Mr.  George  W.  McMillan  and 
wife  in  the  following  Jul*.  Dr.  Scndder  returned  to 
India  this  year,  and  sp<!hy  a  year  as  missionary  phy- 
stcwin  at  Madunt,  but  without  transferring  his  rela- 
«    ..  ,w     tion  from  the  Madras  mission.     Mr.  liaw- 

Onth  nf  Mr.  ^ 

uwrmc*.     rence  di^  at  Trauquebar,  after  twelve  year* 


P;-"' 
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of  missionarj  lattor,  December  20,  1846,  at  the  age 
of  forty.  He  liad  been  a  fuithfal  servant  of  Christ, 
and  the  thoaglit  was  [>]easaiit  to  him  that  bis  body 
would  rest  by  the  side  of  the  early  missionaries  of 
Tranqnebar.  Mrs.  Muzzy  also  died  on  the  nwthof 
3d  of  December.  She  had  been  ten  years  *"*  """^ 
in  India,  and  such  was  tiie  impression  made  by  her 
on  the  natives,  thuk  many  came  from  Tirumangalam 
and  Tirupnvanam  toysee  her  remains,  and  some  hui^- 
dreds  of  persons  attended  her-funeral.     * 

As  it  was  desirableuo  have  the  Seminary  nearer 
the  central  station,  it  was  removed  to  Pa-  n*w  i«-atk>u 
anmalai,  two  miles  southwest  of  Madura,  urj. 
where,  convenient  buihiings  were  erected   for  the 
'  principal,  the  teachers,  and  studeuts,  on  a  lot  of 
land  secured  to  the  mission.     The  number  of  stu- 
dents had  increased  to  sixty,  of  whom  sixteen  were 
members  of  the  church.      AH  of  tlie  Graduating 
class  became  helpers  m  the  mission.     TI19  object  of 
the  Seminary  was  not  to  raise  up  clerks  for  the  gov- 
ernment offices,  but  helpers   for  the   mission,  and^ 
pastors  for  the  native  churches.     On  fliis  ,p, 
account  the  patronage  of  the  goreniraent,  J^"^'^ 
kindly  offered  about  this  time,  was  respect-       '^' 
fblly  declined. 

The  girls'  boarding-school  at  Maduni  had  seventy- 
two  pupils,  nine  of  whom  were  admitted  to,  \ 
the  church  during  the  year.     Four  of  the 
stations  had  each  ji.  boarding-school  for  boys,  aud 
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these  were  regarded  as  oarseries  fok  the  Seminary. 
They'contaiued  oiKe  hnndred  and  nfty-flre  pnpils. 
There  were  three  select  day-schoolfe,  one  for  boys 
and  two  for  girls,  each  at  a  different  station ;  the 
pupils  residing  at  their  homes.  >  Of  village  free 
schools  there  were  one  hundred  and   twenty-five, ' 
containing  three  thousand  and  eight  hnndred  pu- 
charebM      piUT    The  native  churches  received  ninety- 
*^v^-         seven  members  during  the  year.    Thirteen  ' 
Christian  marriages  were  reported.     Madura  was 
A|iKu>       ''sited  this  year  by  an  agent  of  a  native 
mWoiuiT.    gogjgty  of  pagpans  at  Madras'  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Hind&ism.     Besides  putting  in  circula- 
tion the  tracts  of  his  society,  this  agentf  delivered  , 
addreeAes  twice  every  Sabbath  to  large  audiences, 
assembled  to  hear  him  in  the  great  temple.    These 
were  not  so  much  a  defense  of  idolatry,  as  deistical 
objections   to    the    Bible,    gathered    chiefly   from 
Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason  ; "  and  he  dealt  largely  in 
ridicule  of  Christianity  and  its  adherents,  especiully\ 
the  missionaries.    Absurd  reports  were  put  in  cir-    * 
cnlation,  which  were  so  extensively  received,  that 
the  Collector,  fearing  the  consequences,  made  pub- 
lic proclamation,  that  any  one  found  guilty  of  utter-  . 
ing  such  things  against  the  missionaries,  without  >, 
proving  the  truth  of  the  charge,  should  be  called  to 
an  account.     Such  an  organized  opposition  to  the 
Gospel  was  really  among  the  proofs  of  its  progress. 
The  mission  made  decided  opposition  to  caste  in 
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"~^fc«^  year  1847,  and  seventy-two  who  persisted  in 
adhering^tQjt,  were,  on  one  occasion,  de-  oppcdthm 
barred  from  the  prmlege  of  coming;  to  the  '*"*"•■ 
Lord's  table  when  the  a^schibl^d  mission  coounenio- 
rated  his  death.    Thirty-eight  of"  tbe^  were  cate- 
chists.  ^~~ ^ 

The  mission  was  enlarged  in  this  year  b^  the 
arrival  of  Messrs.  John  E.  Chandjer  and  j,.wmiMio». 
George  Ford  and  their  wives,  and  of  Bfev.  "***■ 
Charles  Little  and  wife  in  the  following  year,  and  of.^- 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Shelton  in  March,  1849.    Dr.  and  Mra.' 
Scudder  returned  to  Madras  soon  after.     Mrs.  Lit- 
tle's labors  were  closed  by  death  on  the  4th  of  July 
in  the  year  of  her  arrival.    .     ~        * 

A  station  at  Puthukotai,  formed  by  the  "  Indian 
Church   Missionary   Society"  at  Madras,  Tnaabror* 

ci       .    .        .       1 1  •Ulloii  to 

was  transferred  by  that  Society,  in  the  year  th«  mi-ioii. 
1846,  to  the  Madur^k  mission,  with  its  lands,  schools, 
and  catcchists.    It  was  abont  sixty  miles  northeast 
irom  Madura,  on  the  road  to  Tanjore,  and  within 
the.  territory  of  a  native  pijince,  who  was  independ- 
ent of   the'  British  government.      But  after  two 
years,  owing  to  its  aistance  and  the  consequent  dif- 
ficulty of  superintending  native   hielpers,  together 
with  the  limited  amount  of  fuiids  that  could  be  ap- 
propriated to   that    station,  the"  mission  whywiin. 
voted  to  relinquish  it.    This  they  did  with  «"""'"' 
regret,  since  appearances  were  as  promising  thcce, 
«B  in  other  itSlUi  of  the  field.   '  • 
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Dr.  Shelton,  the  missionary  physician,  reiwrted 
eighteen   hundred  applicants  for  medical 
treatment  in  1849.    To  all  these,  and  to 
their  friends  who  accompanied  them,  the  Gospel  was 
.  preached.     Some  of  the  patients  came  sixty  miles. 

In  that  year,  the  Seminary  at  Pasnmalai  was 
BfTHafti    ..blessed  with  a  spiritual  awakeninir.    The 

th*8*ml-  f^- '^  " 

■»T-  apparent  origTii  of  this  was  intelligeace  of 

awakenings  in  the  seminaries  among  the  Nesto- 
rians  of  Persia.  Severallof  the  most  unpromising 
students  were  deeply  affected,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  the  conversion  of  a  considerable  number. 
Nine  were  admitted  to  ther  church  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  native  church  was  much  quickened. 
Its, members  became  more  humble,  more  watchful 
against  sin,  and  more  diligent  in  laboring  for  the 
good  of  others. 

We  read,  about    this  time,  of   students  called 

"  Preparandi."      These    were    promising 

young  men  nnder  the  personal  instmction 

of  missionaries.    It  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a 

native  ministry. 

Mr.  Cherry  retunied  to  the  United  States  in  1850, 
AMWite.  *"''  ^"^  released,  at  bis' own  request,  from 
"""^  V  his  connection  with  the  Board.     Mjr.  Tay- 

lor commenced  a  new  station  at  Maudgipitoalai, 
thirty  miles,  south  of  Macfura,  it  being  more  'Central 
in  respect  to  his  village  congregations.  He  organ- 
ised a  church,  making  the. tenth  in  the   mission. 
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For  tbe  year  1851  the  missionaries  reported,  that 
they  had  travelled  iinore  than  six  thonsaud  jt,g„„| 
miles  in  preaching  the  Gcspel.  One  mis-  >"*"'^«- 
sionary  reports  having  visited  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  different  villages.  The  number  of  per- 
/sons  connected  with  the  village  congregations  was 
2,471.  The  want  of  more  laborers  was  severely  felt, 
and  gave  rise  to'^earnest  appeals. 

The   mission   had   now  extended   itself  so  as  to 
cover  a  territory  more  than  one  hundred  j,^„,^ 
miles  in  length,  and  over  sixty  in  breadth.  "••■•*• 
But  the  stations  and  village  congregations  were  too 
much  scattered,  and  the  native  catechists  and  read- 
ers were  too  limited  in  their  education.    Seventy- 
two  persons  were  received    by  profession  to  the 
churches  during  the  year  1852,  of  whom  xdmiMioni 
fifty-six  were  adults  in  the  village  congre-  ehunn. 
gations.    A  class  of  twelve  was  received  at  Pasa- 
malai,  nearly  all   from  the  congregations,  gtndmta  «» 
making  the  number  of  students  thirty-sev-  *tj- 
en,  of  whom  twenty  were  church  members.     There 
were  also  sixteen  young  men,  members  of  the  Prep- 
arandi  class.    They  lodged  iv  a  room  by  themselves, 
but  took  tlieirifobd  with  the  members  of  the  Semi- 
nary.    Bringing  them  together  from  the  different 
stations  was  believed  to  be  a  wise  measure.     Thus 
there  were  flfty-thretrlfuSents  at  Pasumalai,  taken 
from   different  castes,  living  together  in  (,j,^ 
harmony.    Four  boarding-schools  for  boys, ," 
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at  as  many  different  stations,  contained  eightj-eig'ht 
pnpils,  nearly  all  of  them  children  of  parents  con- 
nected with  the  Tilljige  congregations.  The  girls* 
boarding-school  at  Madura  contained,,  thirty-seven 
pnpils,  all  of  whom  except  one  were  from  native 
TiMnMdtai  Christian  fimilies.  Sixteen  hundred  pa- 
"f"*^-  tients  applied  for  medical  treatment,  dur- 
ing the  year,  at  the  dispensary  nnder  the  care  of 
Dr.  Shelton. 

Two  men  werwicensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
1853,  OMC  of  whom  was  the  first  to  be  ordained,  two 
years  later,  as  a  native  pastor.  A  Native  Evangel- 
ical Society,  formed  in  October,  1853,  (iommenced 
active  operations  in  January,  1854,  under  favorable 
anspices. 

THE  JESUIT  MI8SI0K<-        , 

Here,  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  was  the  seat 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Jesuit  missiohs  in 
India ;  and  a  brief  account  of  their  efforts  is  needful 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  field  as  occupied*  by 
the  Americauwmissionaries. 

In  1606,  Robert  de  Nobilibns,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit, 
mastered  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  the  manners 
and  usages  of  the  brahmins ;  and  fortified  by  a 
.written  document,  which  must  have  been  forged  by 
some  one,  he  entered  Madura,  not  as  a  Portuguese, 
'bnt  as  a  brahmin  of  high  sanctity  from  (he  west, 
coitfe  to  restore  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Hindiil 
relij^on.    His  success  was  not-r'r  promising  at  first. 
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The  cfaief  of  the  brahmins  chared  him,  in  a  large 
assembly  convened  for  the  pnrpose,  with  being  ftn 
impostor,  who  sought  to  deceive  the  people  by  lies, 
in  order  to  introduce  a  new  religion.  Whereupon 
Robert  de  Nobilibns  produced  his  written  scroll,  and 
protested,  nnder  an  oath  in  the  presence  of  them 
all,  that  he  had  verily  sprung  from  the  god  Brahma. 
Several  brahmins  then  arose,  overpowered  by  the 
evidence,  and  persuaded  their  brethren  not  to  per- 
secute a  man  who  called  himself  a  bi^hhl^in,  and 
proved  that  he  was  so  by  written  evidence  and  avA- 
emn  oaths,  as  well  as  by  conformity  to  their  man- 
ners, conduct,  and  dress.  Having  passed  this  ordeal, 
he  gave  himself  out  as  a  Sanniiisi^  ordeivotee,  and' 
kept  np  the  pretense  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  single  daily  meal  was  a  little  rice,  a  little  milk, 
and  some  bitter  vegetables ;  and  his  only  garments 
weA  a  long  "yellowish  robe,  a  veil,  a  tnrban,  aiid  a 
pair  of  clogs.  In  token  of  his  religion  and  caste, 
he  wore  a  cross  suspended  from  iiis  neck  by  five 
'  threads,  three  of  which  were  of  gold  and  symbolized 
the  Trinity,  while  the  other  two  were  of  silver,  and 
symbolized  the  body  and  soul  of  our  Lord.  Hafing 
obtained  a  piece  of  land  in  the  brahmins'  quarter, 
he  built  a  church  upon  it,  and  lived  there  for  a  time 
in  the  strictest  seclusion,  attended  by  brahmin  ser- 
vants alone,  and  observing,  in  the  niiuntest  particu- 
lars, the  customs  of  those  in  the  midst  of  whom  he 
sojourned.    His  fame  was  soon  nmsed  abroad.    Htn- 
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d^  of  aH  classes  thronged  the  gates,  in  the  hope  of 
being  admitted ;  and  the  few  who  were  successful 
found  him  seated  cross-legged  on  a  divan  covered 
with  a  red  cluth,  before  which  were  spread  a  carpet 
and  a  handsome  mat.  They  were  charmed  with  the 
affability  and  politeness  of  the  distinguished  teacher 
of  religion  ;  and  at  the  same  time  astonished  at  the 
pnrity  of  ^his  Tamil  accent,  the  profoundness  of  his 
oriental  learning,  and  the  versatility  of  his  intellect. 
iSis  popularity  soon  became  established  in  Madura, 
the  number  of  his  visitors  increased,  and  the  king, 
sent  repeated  messages  inviting  him  to  the  palace, 
but  he  respectfully  declined.  Brahmins,  priests, 
rajahs,  courtiers,  professors,  men  of  the  best  castes, 
humbly  implored  the  great, Roman  g^ru  to  point 
out  to  them  the  way  of  salvation. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  directions  Robert  de 
Nobilibus  could  have  given  them.  The  giirAs  suf- 
fering a  great  loss  of  icustomary  fees  from  the  con- 
version of  so  many  of  their  ditibiples  to  the  new 
foith,  a  cloud  of  persecution  gathered  around  the 
mission,  but  if  soon  passed  aiway,  Robert  having  the 
protection  of  a  nobleman  who  took  g^eat  delight  in 
his  society. 

After  about  five  years,  information  of  his  extraor- 
dinary proceedings  were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  he 
was  suspended  from  his  office  by  the  Pope,  and  not 
permitted  to  resume  his  labors  for  ten  years.  The 
mission  was  carried  on,  in  this  interval,  by  men  of 
inferior  ability  and  enterprise. 
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Meanwhile  the  missiou  was  by  no  means  inactive, 
nor^id  it  change  its  method,  and  in  1623,  when 
Robert  de  Nobiiibus  resumed  his  labors,  a  new-spirit 
was  infased  into  it.  He  himself  preached  in  all  the 
more  important  towns  of  the  kingdom,  making  many 
converts,  some  of  them  high  chiefs,  and  the  other 
Jesuit  missionaries,  stimulated  by  his  success,  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  work  of  proselyting.  Bobert 
■  appears  to  have  left  Madura  in  the  year  1648,  after 
forty-two  years  of  service  in  the  mission,  of  which 
be  might  be  called  the  founder,  broken  in  health 
and  nearly  blind.  He  was  removed  first  to  Ceylon, 
and  then  to  the  neighborhood  of  Madras,  where  he 
died.  To  the  last  hfe  claimed  to  be  a  brahmin  of 
high  rank.  And  his  associates  and  successors  down 
to  the  year  1741,  through  considerably  more  than  a 
century,  were  able  to  keep  np  the  deception.  Among 
these  were  the  martyr  De  Britto,  one  of  the  more 
distingnished,  Tachard,  Bishop  Lainez,  Bouchet,  also 
distinguished,  Martin,  Turpin,  De  Bourges,  Moudoit, 
Calmette,  De  la  Fontaine,  Pere  le  Qac,  and/Beschi, 
the  last  and  most  learned  of  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries.^ , 

The  chief  object  of  this  mission  was  the  conver- 
sion of  brahmins,  but  in  this  they  had  only  a  very 
partial  success.  They  gained  a  considerable  number 
of  S&dras,  bnt  the  bulk  of  their  converts  were  Pa- 
riahs, and,  for  prndential  reasons,  great  preeantion 
>  NeUon'f  Mcumi. 
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\  was  nsed  in  their  intercourse  with  iM  lower  castes. 

^be  utmost  regard  was  paid  to  caste.  The  Pariahs 
had  separate  catechists,  and  separate  churches,  and 
if  they  presumed  to  enter  churches  of  a  higher 
caste,  they  were  violently  driven  out.  Even  when 
Pariahs  were  dying,  the  Christian  Sunui^sis  refused 
to  enter  their  dwellings,  and  the  dying  were  dragged 
into  the  open  air,  or  to  the  nearest  cliurch,  that  the 
Sunnidsi  might  administer  the  last  rites  of  the 
,  Church  without  contamination.'  Yet  they  reckoned 
their  converts  among  the  masses  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  number  was  greatly  exaggerated  by 
counting  every  baptized  dying  child  among  their 
converts,  though  baptized  by  catechists  or  women, 
^  as  most  of  them  were,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  parents.  The  missionaries  dressed,  bathed, 
ate,  and  demeaned  themselves  like  real  brahmins, 
wore  the  sacred  thread,  put  ashes  on  their  breasts 
aofl  foreheads,  wore  the  native  wooden  shoes,  and 
slept  upon  a  tiger  skin.  They  allowed  their  con- 
verts the  same  cars  and  idolatrous  processions  as 
before,  the  Virgin  Mary  taking  the  place  of  the 
Hindfi  god.  Nor  was  there  any  material  change  in 
the  marriage  customs,  or  in  the  religious  formulas 
observed  hi  their  bathing. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Popes  from  the  year 
1623  to  1741,  during  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
tried  in  vain  to  put  an  end  to  these  abuses  of  the 

>  Caladta  Rtvine,  rol.  H.  p.  96. 
\ 
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Jesuits.  At  the  close  of  that  period,  as  a  conse- 
qnence  of  wars  between  the  French  and  English, 
the  natives  discovered  the  Roman  Sunni^is  to  be 
no  other  than  Feringecs,  or  Franks.  The  dta-  / 
covery  of  the  fraud  enraged  and  disgusted  the 
heathens,  and  put  an  immediate  stop  to  conversions, 
and  their  converts  rushed  by  crowds  into  afostasy. 
Twenty  years  later,  and  soon  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  those  who  still  professed  to 
be  Christians  in  Madura  were  described  by  a  Papal 
writer  as  living  in  the  lowest  state  of  superstition 
and  ignorance.  The  account  he  gave  of  their  mo#- 
als,  especially  of  the  catechists  and  native  clergr, 

is  too  gross  fot;  transcription.     Their  number  hao 1 

greatly  declined.    In  1776,  Fra  Paolino  da  San  Bar-        V 
tolomeo  found  only  18,000  in  Madura  and  10,000  in 
Tanjye.i 

%tie  generations  have  long  since  passed  away  npon% 
whom  tliese  brahmin  Jesuits  operated,  and  it  is  iiot 
easy  to  estimate  their  influence  upon  the  Tamil  peo- 
ple of  the  present  time. 

I  Cakatta  Beeiew,  Tol.  if.  pp.  95  and  ItS. 
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TAXHi  PEOPLE  ON  THE  COKTtNEBTr. 
THE  MADEAS  MISSION. 

1837-1864. 

This  mission  grew  out  of  representations  by  Mr. 
oriirtDofui.  Wu'slow,  while  on  a  ri^it^  to  the  United 
""^  States  in  1834,  as  to  th^  probable  demand 
for  books  and  tracts  in  the  Tamil  missions.  He 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  in  the  next  year,  accom- 
panied by  the  Rev.  Robert  0.  Dwight,  and  by  several 
missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  Messrs. 
Winslow  and  Scndder  were  subsequently  designated 
by  the  Ceylon  Mission  to  commence  the  mission  at 
Madras,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  pro- 
posed mission  wonld  not  interfere  with  the  pnlilished 
plans  of  either  of  the  English  Missionary  Societies 
already  in  the  field.  The  population  of  the  city  then 
exceeded  fonr  hundred  thousand.  Mr.  Winslow  ar- 
rived iu  August,  1836,  and  Dr.  Scudder  in  Septem- 
ber, and  it  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Scndder  should 
reside  at  Chintadrepettah,  a  suburb  southwest  of  the 
walled  town,  and  Mr.  Winslow  at  Royapdiam  on  the 
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liorth.  Mrs.  Winslow  became  a  victim  to  the  chol- 
eri  in  September,  1837.  She  was  gifted  D„,h^Ma. 
with  a  superior  Intellect,  refinedTby  ednca-  '"™*»* 
I  tion  mid  travel,  and  had  ample  means  for  living  at 
home  in  comfort.  Bat  she  v^ent  joyfully  on  iier  mis- 
sion, and  when  death  came  suddenly,  in  one  of  his 
most  distressing  forms,  he  was  regarded  as  a  mes- 
senger from  her  Lord,  and  she  regret'ted^one  of 
her  sacrifices.  > 

Dr.  Scndder  labored  fraternally  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  the  Lon$Ion  Missionary  Society,  and  a  ^^^ 
revival  of  religion  was  the  consequence,  "^"v- 
The  mission  had  sixteen  schools  containing  five  han- 
dred  pupils,  and  the  government  made  a  grant  of 
six  hundred  dollars  to  sustain  them  through  the 
commercial  distress  of  1837.  Besides  this,  the 
OoUeruor  and  seven  others  gave  fifty  dollars  each. 
Wlile  Dr.  Scndder  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  preach- 
ing tours  and  the  distribution  of  books  and  tracts, 
Mr.  Winslow  was  maiiily  employed  on  a  revision  of 
the  Tamil  Scriplures,  and  in  conducting  a  magazine 
in  that  language.  The  committee  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  com- 
pleted a  revision  of  the  Tamil  New  Testament,  and 
had  begun  upon  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  transla- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Rhenius,  of  the  TiHncve||^  mission, 
had  previously  made  considerabI«  progress.  The 
nuiliber  of  distinct  publications  then  existing  in  the 
Tamil  language,  was  estimated  at  about  two  hoB- 
dred.     11* 
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An  opportunity  w^  unexpectedly  offered,  in  the 
PnrdnMor  year  1838,  for  the  purcliase  of  a  printing 
tabibbumt.  establishment  belonging  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  It  consisted  of  eight  iron  print- 
ing presses,  a  lithographic  press,  a  hydraulic  press, 
a  type-foundry,  a  book-bindery,  fifteen  fonts  of  Tamil, 
Tel&gfi,  and  English  type,  and  one  in  Hinddstanee. 
Mr.  Phineas  R.  Hunt  arrived  as  a  printer  in  1840, 
and  took  charge  of  the  establishment.  The  profits 
Amoaniof  ^^  ^^^  J^^  printing  in  such  a  place  as 
rtintiag.  Madras  were  considerable,  and  soon  repaid 
the  purchase  money.  The  printing  in  native  lan- 
guages from  June  1838  to  1841,  was  33,750,000 , 
pages,  a  large  part  of  which  were  selected  portions 
of  Scripturrij'.!]^nted  at  the  expense  of  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  the  two  brethren  made  a 
PmeMDc  **'"''  **•  Conjeveram,  a  sacred  place  forty-six 
*""■  miles  southwest  of  Madras.  In  the  sum- 
mer. Dr.  Scudder  performed  another  tour  in  the 
Cuddulore  and  Tanjore  districts,  two  hundred  miles 
south.  In  the  autumn,  Mr.  Winslow  journeyed  west 
of  Madras  into  the  Mysore,  one  of  the  Protected 
States,  governed  by  a  Rajah.  This  immense  terrace 
of  table-land,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  Mr.  Winslow  describes  as  a  splendid  coun- 
try, much  superior  to  that  on  the  coast,  and  cooler 
by  many  degrees  than  the  plains  below.  But  the 
Tamil  language  was  less  prevalent  than  the  Cana- 
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rese,  and  several   places  were  already  occupied  by 
English  missionaries. 

It  was  probably  in  1841,  that  Dr.  Scndder  made  * 
a  visit  to  Vellore,  of  which  we  have  an  j^bo^^ 
account  in  an  extract  froki  his  journal.  ^•"^■ 
There,  on  one  occ&sion,  he  took  his  position  at  a 
gateway  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
did  not  leave  it  nntil  six  in  the  evening.  This 
laborious  service  was  performed  in  accordance  with 
bis  rule,  not  to  give  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  until 
the  recipient  presented  a  ticket  showing  that  he 
was  able  to  read.  He  ased  two  kinds  of  tickets, 
one  testifying  to  an  examination  as  to  the  ability  to 
read,  the  other  a  permit  to  receive  books.  To  avoid 
pressure  from  the  crqwd,  it  was  necessary  to  give  out 
his  tickets  from  a  seat  above  the  people.  Fifteen 
hnndred  Gospels  and  a  large  number  of  tracts  werfa 
thus  distributed  at  Vellore.  .    . 

Protracted  journeys  in  a  debilitating  climate  at 
length  broke  down  the  vigorous  constitn-  p^„,nu„ 
tion  of  Dr.  Scudder,  and  his  physician  ""*«""" 
advised  him  to  visit  America  as  uffording*  him  the 
only  hope  of  life.  Previous  to  this,  howeveri  in 
order  to  accomplish  an  object  which  greatly  4ni^^- 
ested  him,  he  crossed  the  Neilgherries.  Some  part 
of  the  journey  subjected  him  to  perils  from  wild 
beasts,  and,  worse  than  all,  from  the  pestiferous  at- 
mosphere of  the  jungle.  He  contracted  the  jungle 
fever,  and  his  life  was  so  seriously  .threatened  that 


\ 
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intelligence  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Scudder.  The  faeroio 
woman,  thoagh  in  no  condition  personally  for  snollll 
a  journey,  provided  herself  with  a  tent,  palankeen*, 
and  provisions,  and  travelled  night  and  day  with  only 
a  faint  hope, of^ finding  her  husband  alive;  "In  the 
worst  part  of  the  jungle  road,  as  night  drew  on, 
the  paUnkeen  bearers,  fright4kied  by  the  noise  of 
wild  beasts,  fled,  leaving  Mrs.  Scudder  and  her  little 
son  exposed  to  a  horrid  death,  with  none  to  protect 
them  but  Daniel's  God.  What  could  she  do?  She 
held  her  little  one  by  the  hand,  and  spent  much  of 
the  night  in  prayer.  She  heard  the  heavy  tread 
of  wild  elephants,  which  could  have  trampled  her 
and  her  sou  to  death.  Then  came  the  growl  of 
ravenous  beasts,  the  sound  approaching  and  then 
receding.  They  seemed  to  be  circling  round  the 
little  spot ;  but  God  held  them  badk.  So  they 
passed  the  night.  Jllorning  came,  and  the  cowardly 
bearers  returned."  * 

The  voyage  to  America  was  unexpectedly  bene- 
^fcitt,  ficial,  and  Dr.  Scudder  resolved,  on  his  ap- 
*'"**^  rival  in  1842,  to  devote  himself  to  an  un- 
remitted effort  for  awakening  a  missionary  spirit 
among  the  rising  generation  of  his  native  land. 
For  three  yeara  lie  Was'  constantly  employed  in  this 
work,  until  he  had  addressed  over  a  hundred  thoa- 
sand  children.'    The  interest  thusawakened  in  the 

>  Memair-^ifUv.  John  Scudder,  M.  D.,  p.  178. 
»  Ibid.  p.  178.  » 
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jonthful  mind  of  the  conntry,  and  its  results,  can  be 
fulljr  known  only  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  revealed. 

Twenty-one  natives  were  admitted  to  the  charch 
at  Madras  in  1841  and  1842,  muking  the  Adniaiooi 
whole  number  twenty-eight.  About  this  cbunh. 
time,  a  church  edifice  was  erected  at  RoyapAram, 
chiefly  by  donations  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  Mr. 
Hutchings  removed  from  Ceylon  to  Madras  u„,„~,oa 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  and  publication  »«'>"'•'««*• 
of  a  Tamil  and  English  Dictionary,  which  had  been 
begun  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Mr.  Hutchings  took  charge  of  BoyapAram, 
and  Mr.Winslow  removed  to  Chintadrepettah,  where 
be  opened  a  boardiug-school  for  girls  of  the  higher 
castes.  Mr.  Ferdinand  D.  W.  Ward  removed  from 
the  Madura  mission  to  Madras  in  1843,  and  Mr. 
ifutchings,  with  health  seriously  impaired,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  United  States.  His  place  at  Madras 
was  8upplicd,"in  the  following  May,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Martyn  Scndder,  eldest  soti  of  Dr.  Scudder:  ThaUnt 
He  was  the  first  missionary  son  sent  forth  no. 
by  the  Board.  His  birth-place  was  in  Ceylon,  and 
having  spoken  the  Tamil  language  iu  bis  boyhoo<l, 
it  returned  to  hiin  like  a  forgotten  dream,  so  that 
he  was  preaching  to  the  natives  five  months. after 
fiis  arrival.  Mr.  Winslow  had  married  Miss  Anne 
Spears  iu  the^ear-,1838,  daughter  of  a  j^entlenian 
cuu<ieoted  witiijUitii^Madj^us  medical  service.  After 
'vi6  ■•>     :  -■•<;'■ 


***^''"'^:     'f_ 
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•n  exemplary  life,  slie  was  snddenly  reoiored  by 
death  on  the  20th  of  June,  1843. 

More  than  seven  niilliou.s  of  pages  were  printed 
rndnetioiu  '"  *h"*  ?<""">  *"^  *''*  '>u»ii'>er  from  the  be^ 
Mttapr-..  ginuing  was  53,697,766.  The  demand  for 
printing  was  on  the  increase,  not  only  in  the 
Tamil  language,  bnt  in  the  TelAgA  and  Ganarcse, 
spoken  by  large  commnnities  north  and  west  of 
Madras.  Among  the  published  works  were  a  news- 
paper and  magazine,  both  in  the  Tamil  language. 
The  latter  was  at  first  monthly,  then  semi-monthly. 
A  uniform  edition  of  six  thousand  copies  of  t^'' 
Tamil  Scriptures,  in  one  volume,  waa  coniplej|ed 
at  thgjil«M}e^of  1844,  with  the  head^]ig»~<^^/^^ro- 
^..'fltffogy  ^according  to  the  English  aOthorized  version, 
and  with  references. 

Earl^  in  the  following  year,  the  mission  took  meas- 
Coofltetwiui  "•*'  *"  ****  *'^®  power  of  caste  in  tlTe 
**"*  /  church,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  sus- 
pend five  of  the  male  members.  Their  wives  were 
also  piembers,  bnt  did  not  follow  them,  and  the  meta 
all  came  forward,  after  some  months,  and  agreed  to 
renounce  the  distinctions  of  caste. 

Among  evidences  of  the  advancing  power  of 
Btmtttn  op-  Christian  trnth,  was  the  iuereased  opposi- 
'*^""''  tion  from  the  heathen.  This  was  occa- 
sionally seen  in  ^he  breaking  forth  of  riotous  con- 
duct, carrled^^  far  as  a  fear  of  the  magistrates 
would  permit.    An  anti-Christian  society  existed  at 
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Madras,  and,  by  means  of  a  newspaper,  tracts,  lec- 
tures and  agents,  exerted  uiucli  influence  ou  the  in- 
terior villages.   It  was  a  deeply  interesting  Eoiighi«n^ 

policy  ot  tb« 

fact,  however,  that  the  government  was  (onnmivac. 
adopting  a  more  humane  and  liberal  policy.  It  de- 
clared that  all  religions  professed  by  its  subjects 
would  be  equally  tolerated  and  protected  ;  and,  con- 
trary to  what  had  been  the  law  of  the  land,  that  the 
Hindii  might  embrace  Christianity  and  break  caste 
without  Ihe  forfeiture  of  projMjrtyi  or  any  of  bia 
ciai  rights. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Scudder  returned  from  the  United 
States  to  Madras  in  March,  1847,  and  went  nTniHioB 
immediately  to  Madura,  as  was  relateid  in  ■^"''*~*- 
the  history  of  the  Madura  mission.  A  generous 
subscrip'tion  of  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  was 
made  by  English  residents  at  Madras  toward  the 
erection  of  a  house  of  worship  at  Chintadrepettah, 
which  was  opened  for  use  in  1848.  The  congrega- 
tions at  the  two  stations  were  each  estimated  at  live 
hundred,  but  many  must  have  been  children  from 
the  schools.  The  Bev.  John  W.  Dulles,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Wiuslow,  arrived  at  Mad- 
ras in  1849,  and  in  the  same  year  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Scudder  returned  from  Madura.  Henry  Martyn, 
their  son  already  mentioned,  had  been  residing  at 
Madras  as  a  missionary  since  the  year  1844.' 

i  Six  others  of  the  lions  becamu  mUitionaries  in  the  land  of  thvir 
Wrtb,  md  the  two  daughter!  married  English  gentlemen  residjuBon 
die  NaUgherrie*.     .  ,f 
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On  the  l»th  of  Noveiober  Mrs.  Scudder  died, 
vnih  of      after  a  brief  illness.   She  was  a  rare  woman. 

Ml*.  Send'  1  •         1        ,  w 

•«•  and  her  hnsbaud  ^ardly  recovered  from  the 

ahock  occasioned  by  her  deS^ise.      She   had  been 
thirty  years  connected  with  th|  India  missions. 

Henry  had  qaalitied  himself  in  a  government  in- 
ThtMiv  stitution  to  assist  his  father  in  the  medical 
"*""■  department.  Renting  a  house  in  the  most 
popnlons  portion  of  the  city,  they  preached*  in .  the 
yard  or  in  the  street  to  such  as  could  be  induced  to 
listen,  and  thus  proclaimed  the  Gospel  to  many  thou- 
sands. They  also  put  in  circulation  a  great  number 
of  Tamil  and  Tel&gtl  books  and  tracts. 

Mr.  Winslow  spent  five  hours  each  day,  during 
Mr.  win*-  ^^^^  months  of  the  year,  with  a  committee 
low't  tobon.  ^f  revision  on  the  historical  and  prophetic 
parts  of  the  Tamil  Scriptures,  uud  the  greater  part 
of  the  remaining  time,  twice  a  week,  with  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  on  the  poetical 
books.  When  not  thus  engaged,  he  was  occupied 
three  honrs  daily  with  a  moonshee,  on  the  Tamil 
and  English  Dictionary  already  mentioned. 

The  newr  version  of  the  Tamil  Bible  wa«  com- 
N6WT«>ioa  pleted  in  November,  1850.  It  had  been 
■"*•  in  hand  three  years,  and  for  two  years  the 

united  labors  of  Messrs.  Percival  and  Spaulding  of 
Jaffna,  Brotherton  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
Winslow  of  Madras,  hud  been  devoted  to  it,  most  of 
the  time  daily  except  on   the  Sabbaths.    It  was* 


^""i  r 
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thought,  in  accuracy,  conciseness,  elegance,  and 
idiomatic  correctness,  to  be  a  great  advance  on  any- 
thing that  had  gone  before.  Printed  in  new  small 
pica  type,  in  one  royal  octavo  volume,'  it  was  much 
admired. 

In  March,  1851,  the  younger  Dr.  Scndder  com- 
loenced  a  new  station  at  Arcot,  seventy  K«rt.Ho« 
miles  west  of  Madras,  on  the  road  to  Ban-  ***"*" 
galore,  and  was  then  the  only  missionary  between 
Madras  and  Bangalore,  a  region  full  of  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets ;  and  he  found  it  an  interesting 
field.  ■'  "     V 

Mr.  Isaac  N.  Hurd  and  wife  joined  the  mission  in 
July,  1852,  but  Mrs.  Hurd  died  in  the  January  fol- 
lowing. Failure  of  health  obliged  Mr.  and  ^^ 
Mrs.  Dulles  to  return  to  the  United  Statesi 
in  the  autumn  of  1852.  The  missionary  labors  were 
similar  in  each  succeeding  year.  There  were  four 
places  for  stated  preaching,  with  congregations  at 
two  of  the  stations  of  from  two  hundred  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  membership  in  the  two 
churches  was  forty-five.  The  printing,  in  1853,  was 
27,813,246  pages,  nearly  half  of  them  pages  of  the 
Bible.  The  free  vernacular  schools  were  twelve, 
with  three  hundred  and  twenty  boys  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  girls.  The  English  and  ver- 
nacular school  contained  two  hundred  pupils.  The 
children  of  the  schools  all  attended  public  worship 
and  Sabbath  school  instruction. 
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The  elder  Dr.  Scudder  had  becoino  so  reduced  in 
DMthorsr  1>®*'*^1>>  t''"'  •"  ^'l'^  suinoier  of  1854  he  was 
B«u<M«.  iiidnced  to  try  the  effect  of  a  voyage  to  tlie 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  He  was  accompanied  by  hia 
sou  Joseph,  who,  with  Henry  and  William,  had  com- 
menced a  separate  mission  at  Arcot.  In  the  sa- 
Inbrious  region  of  the  Cape  his  health  was  appar- 
ently much  benefited,  and  he  commenced  preaching 
with  his  usual  earnestness  to  the  children,  crowds 
of  whom  flocked  to  hear  him.  He  had  engaged  his 
return  passage,  when,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1855, 
he  passed  while  sleeping  into  an  apoplectic  state, 
and  soon  slept  in  death.  He  was  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  his  mission- 
ary life.  « 

Nothing  more  need  he  said  to  Hlnstrate  the  life 
and  character  of  Dr.  Scudder,  as  a  missionary.  His 
aim  was  single,  his  labors  indefatigable,  sind  it  is 
presumed  his  energies  could  not  have  found  a  more 
ample  scope. 

Mr.  Winslow's  health  was  so  impaired  in  the  year 
Mr  whuiow  1^5,  that  his  brethren  of  the  Deputation, 
imitU"'  then  at  Madras,  advised  him  to  visit  his 
****"■  native  land,  which  he  did  early  in  the  next 
year.  Mr.  Hurd  now  took  charge  of  the  English 
high  school ;  and  being  able  to  give  more  time  to 
the  school  than  Mr.  Winslow  had  done,  the  number 
of  students  increased,  and  there  was  greater  activity 
both  in  teachers  and  pupils.  In  April  there  were 
five  additions  to  the  church. 
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It  bad  been  arranged,  in  1855,  to  sell  the  English 
portion  of  the  printing  establishment ;  and  f^actumot 
its  continuance  was  soon  after  rendered  JSibiuh-"* 
impracticable  by  the  large  wages  offered  '""' 
to  English  type-setters  by  the  government  press. 

Mr.  Winslow  returned  to  his  post  early  in  1858 
with  his  wife.  They  were  married  in  Boston  just 
before  their  departure,  and  were  cordially  welcomed 
by  their  missionary  and  native  frieytfs.  The  degree 
of  Doctb^  of  Divinity  had  been  conferred  upoi)  him 
by  Harvard  College. 

Both  Dr.  Winslow  and  Mr.  Hnrd  now  found,  that 
the  policy  of  the  government  in  giving  both  an  Eng- 
lish and  vernacular  edueatiou  to  the  Hindiis  in  that 
Presidency,  ^riously  affected  the  mission  8c1ick>l8.~ 
Many  boys  came  only  to  commence  English  studies 
preparatory  to  entering  the  government  school,  and 
then  to  become  qualified,  after  two  or  three  years, 
for  86me  position  under  government.  It  was  ob- 
served, too,  that  the  lads  in  the  school  took  much 
less  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Hunt, 
the  printer,  represents  the  change  of  the  i„fl„,^  ^ 
press,  making  it  a  purely  missionary  insti-  *•*""• 
tution,  as  exceedingly  gratifying  to  himself  and  to 
all  the  friends  of  missions  in  that  region.  The 
Madras  Bible  Society  bore  testimony  to  "  the  im- 
portant service  it  bad  rendered  to  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  by  the  improved  typography  of  the  ver- 
nacular Scriptures ;:  a  result  entirely  due  tp  the  ex- 
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ertions  of  Mr.  Hunt,  its  indeRitiguble  superintend- 
ent." The  printing  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  year 
amounted  to  14,353,536  pages  in  Tamil,  and  t(i 
Tb.  itou  3,440,000  iu  TelftgA.  The  "  clear,  correct, 
""*^  and  beautiful  editions  of  the  Tamil  Bible, 

each  edition  excelling  the  previons  one,  called  forth 
the  admiration  and  merited  the  gratitude  of  all  na- 
tive Christians." 

Dr.  Winslow  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Tamil 

^ _,       and  English  Dictionary  completed  in  1862. 

2nd  iSSL  It  contained  nearly  a  thousand  pages,  and 
iH.tk,i«jr.  g^^^2  words ;  30,551  more  than  Rottler's 
Dictionary,  and  900  more  than  the  Tamil  Diction- 
ary published  in  Jaffna.  It  was  said  to  be  the  most 
elaborate  and  complete  Dictionary  hitherto  prepared 
in  any  of  the  languages  of  India,  tiext  to  the  San- 
skrit Lexicon  of  Professor  Wilson.' 

A  .pocket  edition  of  the  whole  Tamil  Bible  was 

i>oek««ji-    issued  about  this  time,  in  fine   morocco 

^Bibto"  binding,  and  was  in .  great  demand.     A 

popular  edition  of  the  New  Testament  had  prepared 

the  way  for  it.  ,,^ 

The  time  haa  now  come  when  the  Head  of  the 
.v_.v  ^«.    Church  saw  fit  to  call  to  Himself  the  ven- 

Dwth  of  Dr.  , 

wi«io«.  erable  originator  and  only  clerical  member 
of  the  mission.  After  fruitless  endeavors  at  the 
Hills  to  recover  health,  broken  down  by  incessant 

»  For  •  hintory  of  thU  Dictionary,  and  for  teitinionWi  af  to  IM 
OMsriU,  tee  Mitnonarf  Herald  (at  1863,  p.  ISO. 
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labors.  Dr.  Winslow  embarked  with  his  wife  on  the 
20th  of  Augnst,  1864,  for  the  United  States,  and 
reached  Cape  Town  on  the  20th  of  October,  bnt  in 
an  exhansted  condition.'  He  died  on  the  22d  of  that 
month,  two  days  after  his  arrival,  at  the  age  of  ser- 
enty-five.  A  frequent  expression  of  his  during  his 
last  days  was,  "Great  is  my  peace.  "And  well 
might  it  be  great.  He  was  closing  a  long  life  of 
devoted  service  to  his  Lord  and  Master,  and  could 
not  but  feel  assured  that  he  was  near  his  eternal 
home. 

In  early  life  he  had  published  a  "History  of 
Missions,"  which    interested    and    bene-  „,   ^ 
fited  the  chnrches  of  his  native  land,  and  •"• 
must  have  done  much  to  strengthen  his' own  faith 
in  the  work.    He  entered  India  in  1819,  and  &is 
subsequent  missionary  life  wanted  only  five  year/of 
"half  a  century.     He  could  look  on  his  closing  career 
in  mnch^the  same  manner  as  did  the  Apostle  to  the^ 
Qentiies. 

Dr.  Winslow  was  below  the  medinm  stature,  bnt 
had  a  comdy  person,  a  dignified  and  courteous  bear- 
ing, and  was  eminently  a  practical  man  ;  and  a  lead- 
ing influence  was  cheerfully  accorded  to  him  among 
his  brethren.  For  many  years  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Revision    and  Publication  Committee  of   the 

adras  Bible  Society;  and  was  OHnarkable  for  the 
patient,  persevering,  unremittedM;hought  he  gave  to 
f  he  translation  and  revision  of  the  Scriptures.    And 
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%      ■ 
*'  bis  untiring  labors  on  tbe  Tamil  and  Englisb  Dic- 

tionar}'  did  not  less  really  sabserve  tbe  cause  of  bis 

Lord  and  Saviour.^ 

Mrs.  Winslow  returned  to  ber  native  land ;  and 
tbe  decli|iing  bealth  of  Mr.  Hunt,  in  tbe  climate  of 
India,  brongbt  bim  and  Mrs.  Hunt  bome  also.  Aa 
thej  were  tbe  only  remaining  missionaries  of  tbis 
field,  tbe  question  was  necessarily  raised  wbetber 
tbe  object  of  tbe  mission  bad  not  been  attained. 

Tbis,  as  tbe  reader  will  remember,  was  to  become 
sriaofuw    a  printing  and  publisbing  establisbment 
J^  uMt.  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  Tamil  race ;  and  Mr. 

Hunt  bad  managed  it  rery  successfully  for  twenty- 
six  years,  witb  tbat  end  constantly  in  view.  From 
July,  1838,  to  December,  1864,  tbe  printing  amount- 
ed to  228,417,018  pages  of  Scripture;  105,993,026 
pages  of  tracts;  and  1 10,206,3^6  of  otbcr  works; 
making  a  grand  total  of  444,617,020^  pages.  Mr. 
Hunt  believed  it  was  no  longer  advisable  for  tbe 
Board  to  own  a  large  printing  establisboient  at 
Madras,  and  that  4ts_j{)propriate  work  bad  been  so 
far  accomplisbed,  as  to  warrant  the  sale  of  the  es- 
taMisbment.  Tbe  Englisb  demtUnent  bad  been 
disposed  of  some  years  before.  Tb^emaining  por- 
tion was  now  purchased  by  tbe  Society  for  Promoi-*- 
ing  Christian  Knowledge. 

The  Chintadrepettab  station  was  transferred  to  tbe 

t*'«  See  •  brief  Memoir  of  Dr.  Window  in  the  Mi$nonary  Herald  tot 
llMch,  180S,  pp.  65-69. 
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Church  Missionarj  Society,  and  the  eharch  buildinf^ 
at  SorapAratu  to  the  Medical    Mission-  Dtwoauna- 


ary  Society  of  Edinbni^gh.,  Tb^dwelling- 
bonse  at  Royapdram  was  reserved  for  the  conven- 
ience of  brethren  of  the  Tamil  missions  when  they 
might  have  occasion  to  be  at  Madras,  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Madura  mission. 

The  nnml^  of  persons  received  into- the  chnreh 
at  Mad£^  mid  been  about  one  hundred  g„„,„^ 
and  fifty ;  anfl  hundreds  upon  hnndreds  of  *'"' 
children  and  youth,  of  both  sexes,  had  been  taught 
to  r^ad  the  Scriptures.  It  was  no  backward  move- 
ment, no  retreat,  and  no  pecuniary  ^criBce  to  trans- 
fer the  property  now  into  the  hands  of  other  faithful 
men,  who  could  labor  to  better  advantage  in  that 
field. 

Sir.  Hunt  having  been  requested  to  take  charge  of 
the  mission  press  at  Peking,  the  metropolis  Mr.  nuRfi 
o&China,  his  response  was,  after  thirty  years  '»»ign.tfcm. 
of  similar  labors  in  India;  "Without  hesitution, 
and  with  pure  delight,  I  accept  the  proposed  ap- 
pointment to  the  North  China  Mission,  as  a  mis- 
sionary printer."     ■■■■;'t»f''-j-«sfv 
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THB  TAMIL  PEOPLE. 


THE  ABCOT  XISSIOK. 

1851-1867.    ^ 


") 


The  commencement  of  a  station  at  Arcot  by  Dr. 
Henry  Martyn  Sendder,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  was  in  1851,  after  he  bad  been  seven  years  con- 
nected with  the  Madras  mission.  He  found  hU 
newly  acquired  medical  skill  a  good  introdaction  to 
him  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  His  command  of 
the  language,  moreover,  with  a  natural  facility  of 
expression,  attracted  crowds  about  him  when  preach- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Arcot.  Mr.  William  W.  Scud- 
der,  a  brother,  after  a  connection  of  Ave  years  with 
the  Ceylon  mission,'  was  transferred  to  Arcot  in 
1853.  Joseph,  another  brother,  arrived  at  the  close 
of  that  year,  and  Ezekiel  C.  and  Jared  W.,  two  other 
brothers,  and  also  a  sister,  joined  the  company  in 
March, 4856.  Mr.  W.  W.  Scudder  was  bereave<l  at 
Madras  on  the  20th  of  September,  1854,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  year  1848  while  connected  with  the 
Ceylon  mission.    He  had  but  recently  returned  from 
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America  with  bis  wife>  and  iier  death  was  a  great 
affliction  to  the  mission,  where  she  was  much  loved 
as  a  friend  and  fellow-Iuborer.  .    (   ' 

The  mission'  occupied  tl>e  North  Arcot  District, 
-      which  liad  a  population  of  more  than  a  million  of 
seals.    The  Gospel  f^opagatiou  Society  having  with- 
drawn from  Vellore  and  Chittftr,  committed  their  con 
gregatious  to  the  care  of  the  new  mission,  it  being 
the  only  missionary  body  in  the  district.    The  sta- 
tions were  at  Vellore,  Chitttkr,  and  Arnee.    Tlifijuaa^/ 
muuicants  at  Vellore  were  twenty-seven,  at  Clutter 
forty-two,  and  six  at  Arnee,  making  seventy-five  in 
all;  of  whom  forty  had  been  commnuicants  in  the 
congregations  of  the  English  Society.    The  brethren 
of  the  mission  having  all  been  born  in  India,  of  emi- 
nently missionary  parents,  and  having  been  judi- 
ciously permitted  to  learn  the  spoken  language  at 
an  early  ago,  bad  as  a'  mission  ^preeminently  the 
,    power  of  using  the  spoken  language  in  preaching     ' 
the  Oospel,  and  the  bias  of  their  minds  was  in  that 
direction.     "  We  make  it  our  chief  duty,"  they 
say,  "  to  go  into  the  streets  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  bur  District,  holding  up  Christ  and  him 
crucified  a6  the  onty  hope  of, the  sinner.    This  work 
ha»  been  extensively  carried  on  by  the  missionaries 
and  cateohists.    Tue  Gospel  has-  been  fully  preached 
in  almost  every  street  of  our  stations.     We  Tiave 
also  been  on  several  extended  tonrs,  declaring  to 
all  that  theriB  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 


k  . 
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given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved,  except 
that  of  Jesas  Gh^st.  A  great  number  of  adnlts, 
varying  from  Ave  to  thirty  a  day,  have  visited  the 
station  for  books  and  tracts.  To  all  these  the  Gos- 
pel has  been  preached  and  portions  of  God's  Word 
distributed."  There  were  also  six  schools  for  chil- 
dren of  professed  and  nominal  Christiann,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  five  pupils.  "  The  chief  object 
of  our  mission',"  add  the  brethren,  "being  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  we  cannot  establish  schools  for 
heathen  children.  We  have  not  the  time  nor  the 
means  to  enter  upon  this  work,  which  more  properly 
belongs  to  those  who  have  the  'charge  of  the  secular 
interests  of  the  Hindis.  It  is  otherwise  with  Chris- 
tian children.  They  belong  to  ua.  Many  of  them 
are  the  baptized  oflTspring  of  our  church.  We  are  ' 
under  special  obligations  to  them.  We  must  see 
that  they  are  thoroughly  educated  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  they  are  elevated  above  the  ignorance  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  that  they  are  knpt  as  much  ns 
possible  from  the  influence  of  heathenism,  and  that 
all  means  are  used  to  secure  their  purity  end  intelli- 
gence. Onr  dbject  is  not  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
elegancies  of  a  foreign  education.  We  tberefore|^ 
instruct  them  only  through  the  vernacdlar  lan- 
guages. We  strive  to  impart  to  them  that  educa- 
tion, which  shall  under  God's  blessing  make  them 
aseful  men  and  useful  Christians." 
A  railway  was  niuning  from  Madras  to  Arcot,  and 
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was  in  progrress  towards  GfinAr.  A  congregation 
had  been  gathered  at  this  place  by  Ber.  P.  P. 
ScbafiTter  during  a  temporary  residence  on  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills,  and  was  transferred,  with  a  school- 
house,  by  W.  H.  Stanes,  Esq.,  to  Mr.  Josepli  Scud- 
der,  whose  health  obliged  him  to  resort  to  the  Hills 
in  1856.    ' 

There  was  a  Preparandi  Class  in  the  mission  of 
baptized  lads,  of.whom  twc^were  communicantH,  to 
be  trained  with  a  special  reference  to  becoming 
helpers  and^eachers.  In  DecembeF^  1856,  these 
accompanied  the  missionaries  on  a  tonr  of  about 
three  hundred  miles.  "  We  might  have  a  thousand 
scholars,"  say  the  mission,  "but  numbers  are  not 
our  object.  'GoTernment  is  making  ample  provision 
fbr  the  mental  training  of  heathen  yonth.  Our  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pupils,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Lord  in  bap- 
tism. We  regard  with  interest  this  little  band 
educated  chiefly  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  To 
it  we  look  for  our  fatnre  schoolmasters,  catechists, 
and  even  ministers  of  the  Qospel.  Our  system  of 
education  is  snch  as  to  give  no  cause  of  fear  that, 
as  soon  as  fitted  for  usefulness  in  the  mission,  they 
will  hastai  to  accept  higher  salaries  in  secular  em- 
j^loyments.  The  English  language  is  not  taught, 
and  yet  we  find  no  difficulty  in  communicating  truth 
in  its  various  departments  to  these  youths  in  tbeir^ 
own  tongue."  ; 


Sj^VOv'   -^ 
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Two  new  charches  were  organized  tliis  year  at 
Arcot  and  Ciiiiiir,  making  the  wliole  number  five, 
and  a  coniinodions  clinrch  edifice  was  completed  at 
Vellore.  The  contributions  from  residents  in  India 
during  that  year,  not  iucludi^ig  two  hundred  dollars 
for  the  Poor  Fund,  exceeded  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  perfectly  amicable  connection  which  had  sab- 
sistedJ^tween  the  American  Board  and  the  General 
Synoa  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  since  the  year 
1832,  was  terminated  by  mutual  agreement  in  1857,^ 
and  the  members  of  the  Arcot  mission  were,  soon 
after  released,  at  their  own  request,  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  Board.  The  mission  has  continued 
to  be  successfully  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Missions  of  th6  Reformed  Church. 
>  8ce  R^St^ik*  Board  fir  1857,  pp.  fO-SS. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THB   XASRATTA  AKD  TAI^L  MISSIOVS. 


inssioKABT  gohfjbbe: 
1854  AND  ISsk. 

Fob  the  first  forty  years,  no  executive  oflScer  of 
the  American  Board  had  opportunity  for  j,„„^j^^ 
personal  conference  with  the  missionaries  ^51,"*^. 
in    India.      A    more  varied    and    perfect  i^°L£* 
Knowledge    than    was    attainable    either      "^ 
through  letters  or  the  visits  of  missionaries  to  their 
'  native  land,  at  length  became  necessary.    The  Pm- 
dential  Committee  of  the  Board  appointed  j,^^^  ^^^ 
the  author,  then    Foreign   Secretary,  and  "••""•«'"• 
the  Rev.  Augustus  C.  Thompson,  D.D.,  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  to  go  as  their  representatives  on  a 
visit  specially  to  the  missions  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
E.  B.  Underbill,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  representative 
of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  on  a  sim- 
ilar errand,  was  a  fellow-passenger  with  them  ^rom 
England.  /  ^ 

Those  whose  posts  of  doty  are  at  the  centres  of 
missionary  operations  must  be  better  situ-  Atmum* 
9ted,  iu  some  respects,  than  the  members 
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of  any  one  mission,  for  obtaining  coroprehensire 
practical  views  of  missionary  principles  and^tcsting 
tlieir  value.  They  see'^se  principles  tried  in  per- 
haps a  score  of  missions,  ahd  under  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances; and  the  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
plans  and  measures.  Generally,  they  can  gain  all 
needful  information  through  written  correspondence 
and  personal  iutercoorse  with  missionaries  visiting 
their  native  land.  But  complications  sometimes 
arise  in  older  missions,  making  it  needful  that  some 
wh™  »hit»  niember  or  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
*n<Mnbi>.  mj^^gg  should  go  updu  the  ground,  and 
.confer  with  their  brethren  fac^  to  ftce.  Written 
^fe  correspondence  across  ten  thousjaud  miles,  is  a  slow 
process;  and  there  are  sometibies  misunderstand- 
ings, which  greatly  retard  desirable  results,  and 
even  prevent  them,  when  a  feijv  days  or  weeks  of 
familiar  personal  conference  would  suffice  to  bring 
them  about,  to  the  gratification  of  all  concerned. 

The  Deputation  landed  at  B|)mbay  on  the  2d  of 
btoeoaiM  Novj^mbcr,  1854;  and  spent  seventy-two 
mMoM.  days  in  >the  Mahratta  mission,  fifty  in  the 
Madura  mission,  sixty-flve  in  Ceylon,  twenty-one  at 
Madras,  and  twelve  at  Arcot.  Dr.  Thompson's  pas- 
^ral  relations  making  it  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
turn, he  embarked  at  Madras  on  the  10th* of  July, 
and  reached  home,  by  way  of  Syria,  October  27, 
1855,  after  an  absence  from  his  people  of  one  year 
•nd  a  quarter.    The  other  member  of  the  Depnta- 
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tion  snbseqnently  spent  twefil^-fpur  days  in  Cal- 
cutta, fourteen  in  the  Syria  mission,  forty-six  in  the 
Armenian,  visiting  Kessab,  Antioch,  Aleppo,  Aintab, 
and  Constantinople,  and  reached  home  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1856,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  one 
year  and  a  half. 

The  course  pursued  was,  to  hold  a  Conference 
with  each  mission,  continued  from  day  to  pm<-M<iiai* 
day  so  long  as  seemed  needful  for  the  full  fci«io». 
discussion  of  matters  demanding  attention.  At  the 
opening  of  each  Conference,  alter  prayer  and  the 
choice  of  officers,  committees  were  appointed  on 
business  and  devotional  exercises,  and  the  Deputa- 
tion read  a  list  of  the  topics  which  they  desired 
should  receive  special  attention.  These  were  re- 
ferred to  the  business  committee,  who  reported  the 
names  of  those  i^rsons  to  \yhom  each  topic  should 
be  assigned.  In  no  ca^,  however,  was  a  report  to' 
be  presented  until  the  subject  had  been  fully  con- 
sidered in  the  general  meeting. 

The  proceedings  of  these  ce^rences,  and  the 
letters  of  the  Deputation  to  the  several  Priniinuof 
missions,  were  printed  in  India,  for  the  use  '»«•■ 
of  the  missions  and  of  the  Prudential  Committee 
at  home.  They  make  a  volume  of  about  four  hun- 
dred octavo  pages.  To  these  were  afterwards  added 
-yoceedings  of  the  conferences  at  BeirAt  and  Con- 
staiitiuople,  the  Report  of  the  Deputation  to  the 
Board,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committeo  of  Thir- 
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teen,  appointed  by  the  Board,  at  its  Special  Meeting 
ill  Albany  to  investigate  and  report  on4he  proceed- 
ings of  the  -Deputation,  making  two  Hundred  pages 
more.  Of  this  vlume  Dr.  Mullens,  theil  a  mission- 
ary at  Calcutta,  and  now  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  Says,  in  the  pnblislied 
Report  of  tlie  Liverpool  Conference  :  "  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  no  volume  of  equal  size,  published 
during  the  era  of  our  modern  missions,  contains  so 
much  valuable  inforuiatioo,  in  all  the  details  of  mis- 
sionary experience  on  severiil  most  important  fields 
of  missionary  labor,  as  that  collection  of  missionary 
papers." 

The  object  of  these  conferences  was  better  secured 
by  means  of  reports,  than  by  resolutions.  The 
Deputation  had  liberty  to  suggest  and  discuss  with 
all  freedom,  but  neither  served  on  committees,  nor 
had  the  responsibility  of  voting.  There  is  space  for 
only  some  of  jthe  more  important  insults  of  these 
Conferences ;  others  can  be  inferred  from  the  subse- 
quent hiSMry  of  the  missions.  \ 

THB  KAHBATTA  CO»FEBENCB.     ^;\n  « 

The  Mahratta  Mission  assembled  at  Ahmednng- 

UTiSSh^  ^'  ""  *''*'  ^  ^^  December,  1854,  and  re- 
"»•  '  "  mained  togethor  till  the  25th.  There  were 
present  Messrs.  Munger,  Ballantine,  Fairbank,  Wil- 
der, Hazen,  Wood,.Bowen,  Bissell,  and  Barker,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  mission. 
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The  .brethren  of  the  Ahmednuggnr  branch  had 
previously  licensed  two  of  their  native  converts  aa 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  both  of  whom  had  been 
brahmins.  It  was  their  purpose  to  have  these 
preachers  ordained  as  evangelists,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Deputation  ;  but  when  the  matter  came  up  for 
consideration  in  the  Conference  it  was  ar- 


ranged, that  the  Ahmednuggur  church  be  ^l^ll^f'^ 


Ordination 
tflnt 
If- 

divided  aui^  form  two  churches,  and  that  "^ 
the  candidates  be  ordained,  not  as  evangelists,  bnt 
as  pastors  of  those  churches.     These  were  the  first 
native  pastors  ordained  by  the  niissious  of  the  Board 
in  India.  The  rea-son  assigned  by  tlie  Mah-  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
nitta  brethren  for  having  delayed  such  or-  'wh'''o(dinL 
dinations  was,  that  they  had  not  fully  un- 
derstood the  importance  of  having  self  governing 
churches  in   different  localities.      The   missionary 
himself  acted  as  pastor,  feeling  that  he  could  better 
perform   the    duties  of  that    oiBce.      The    native 
preachers  shrunk,  moreover,  from  pastoral  responsi- 
bilities, and  at  last  assumed  them  with  evident  re- 
luctance. 

Connected  with  these  ordinations  Vras  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion  by  the  Conference  ad-  J^^„„^ 
rerse   to    ordaining   native    preachers    as  2iJ!rlr"5i^ 
evangelists.     The  institution   of  a  native  *"' 
pastorate  naturally  led  to  efforts  for  the  development 
of  village  churches.     Coming,  as  all   the  Dimiopmint 
missionaries   had,  from  a  country  where  Aanhat. 
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Edwards,  Aopkins,  Bellamy,  and  Diright  were  mag- 
ter-spirits  in  theology,  tliey  perhaps  had  too  mnch 
distrnsted  the  native  ex|)crience,  where  love,  conso- 
whjdwnut  latiou,  and  joy  were  ont  of  proportion  to 
tMr-  conviction  of  sin.    But  a  more  careful  pe- 

rusal of  the  history  of  the  primitive  churches  and 
the  Epistles  of  John,  in  connection  with  the  living 
manifestations  of  God's  grace  in  oriental  converts, 
had  produced  the  conviction,  that  true  piety,  in  some 
of  it«  beautiful  developments,  may  exist  among  them 
with  either  form  of  experience.  Thus  ^ere  they 
led  to  repose  more  confidence  in  the  ability  of  native 
churches,  preachers,  and  pastors  to  su^ain  respon- 
sibility, and  became  more  ready  t^>d^olve  responsi- 
bility npon  them. 

^  special  difficulty  presented  itself  in  arranging 
iMfflraUy  in   for  vMlagc  statious.     Tlie  native  roads  were 

foniilnitTll-  .  .      1  .       .       . 

Uftitauont.  nearly  impracticable  during  the  rains  from 
bridgeicss  torrents  and  deep  mud,  and  there  was 
danger  of  contracting  acute  diseases,  so  that  fami- 
lies scrupled  to  settle  where  friendly'  and  niedicah 
succor  would  be  so  difficult  of  access.  But  the 
progress  of  macadamized  roads  and  railways  was 
rapidly  removing  this  hindrance,  and  a  plan  was 
devised,  at  this  time,  by  which  two  rural  stations 
were  very  soon  established. 

The  boarding-school  for  boys  at  Ahmednuggur 
li«hli?h°  ^^  "'^s"  discontinued  two  years  before, 
!^!i^.'  tts  already  stated,  and  replaced  by  other 
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Bohoola  suited  to  the  times.  The  action  of  th^  Con- 
ference was  in  sabstautial  agreement  with  those  pro- 
ceedings* 

A  report  on  Native  Churches  and  Pastors  was 
drawn  np  bj  one  of  the  more  experienced  niissiou- 
aries,  the  following  abstract  of  which  will  not  be 
thouglit  too  extended :  — .  '■  ^'f '  3?*i 

■  1.  Such  deep  contrition  for  sin  is  rarely  seen 
among  the  Mahrattus,  as  is  often  exhibited  o„,^„ 
among  those  who  have  known  the  Bible  ''"''' 
from  their  childhood.  But  when  there  is  an  evident 
lore  for  the  truth  in  a  native,  a  constant  desire  to 
know  it,  and  a  coutinnons  effort  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  especially  resistance  to  stroug  temptation,  or 
steadfastness  under  trial,  then  we  may  believe  him  to 
be  a  true  child  of  God.  His  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines  may  be  very  limited,  and  yet  he  be 
a  true  Christian.  If  there  be  evidence  of  a  change 
of  heart,  his  ignorance  ought  not  to  debar  liiin  from 
the  church.  'Much  responsibility  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  native  church  members,  who  generully 
form  a  very  correct  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  daily  conversant.  A 
native  pastor  will  often  judge  more  correctly  of  the 
character  of  a  candidate  for  church  membership,  than 
the  missionary. 

2.  When  a  native   pastor  is  not   available  for  a 
particular  church,  a  catechist  should  be  snixutni* 
pat  in  charge  of   it,  whose   business  it  ^<or. 
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Bhonld  be  to  give  religions  instraction  to  the  choreh, 
to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  its  members,  and  to 
give  information  of  irregularities  to  the  missionarT' 
under  whose  care  he  is  placed. 

3.  The  aim  is  to  render  the  churches  self-snstain- 
,,u^„,^j^  ing  as  soon  as  possible.  Consequeutlj  the 
tmtAnnhm.  missionary  will  perform  the  duties  of  pas- 

■  tor  no  longer  than  is  necessarj,  and  he  will  be  care- 
ful to  throw  as  much  responsibility  upon  the  church 
members  as  he  finds  they  (are  able  to  bear  without 
injury  to  the  cause.  It  would  be  far  better  that  a 
native  pastor  should  make  some  mistakes  in  the 
manageuient  of  his  church,  than  that  the  mission-  ' 
ary  should  relieve  him  too  largely  of  responsibility. 

4.  The  education  of  native  pastors  should  vary 
MMMioiiof  according  to  their  talents  and  their  field 
««»•■  of  labor.  In  many  iustance.<<,  pastors  of 
churches  in  the  cities  or  in  importaut  places  should 
have  a  suflBcieut  knowledge  of  English  to  consult 
English  commentaries.  They  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  English  science.  In  large  cities  many 
intelligent  natives  are  acquainted  with  English  sci- 
ence; and  familiar  with  English  work?  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  native  pastors  in  these  places  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  this  portion  of  the  community,  and 
also  those  who  are  deists  or  infidels.  It  is  even 
desirable,  that  some  should  have  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  Sanskrit  language,  as  to  be  able  to  show  the 
learned  brahmin  who  opposes  Christianity,  from  his 
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own  sacred  books,  the  absurdities  of  Hindfiisin. 
Pastors  of  churcbel^  country  places  do  not  so 
much  need  a  knowledge  of  English  science,  or  of 
the  English  language,  but  should  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  their  vernacular,  and  be  prepared  to 
explain  the  Word  of  God  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Persons  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, who  understand  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  and  are  apt  to  teach  without  any  other  literary 
qualifications,  may  be  ordained,^  pastors  of  iwtive 
churches  in  the  villages,  and  may  be  expected  to 
prove  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Between  these 
two  extremes  flSere  will  be  various  grades  of  qualifi- 
cation, and  each  pastor  should  be  placed  over  the 
church  for  which  he  is  especially  adapted  by  his 
talents  and  character. 

5.  In  general  the  native  pastors  placed  over 
churches  in  cities  and  important  places  8.u,|«or 
should  not  have  more  than  thirty  or  to». 
thirty-five  rupees  per  month,  including  house  rent, 
and  those  placed  over  churches  in  the  villages,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  rupees  per  month.  There  may  be 
sitnations  where  a  salary  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  rupees  should  be  given.  This  will  suffice,  it  is 
believed,  to  support  tire  pastors  comfortably,  and 
enable  them  to  exercise  the  duties  of  benevolence 
and  hospitality,  b^ng  somewhat  above  the  income 
of  men  in  the  same  position'  in  the  native  com- 
munity.   Our  native  pastors  shojOd  iwt  live  after 
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the  manner  of  the  heathen,  hut  exhibit  the  fruits 
of  their  religfion  iu  cleauliuea|^  of  person,  decency 
of  apparel,  and  order  in  their  households,  settings 
an  example  which  their  flocks  may  be  recommended 
to  follow.  And  these  salaries  will  not  be  above  the 
abilitj  of  the  native  churches  to  give. 

6.  Missionaries  should  not  b^ong  to  ecclesiastical 
iMMMiH-  ^dies  composed  of  the  native  pastors. 
nintedoiM.  ffijgy  m„y  attend  their  meetings,  and  ad- 
vise them,  bnt  in  general  it  will  be  found  e^p^lieut 
to  leave  the  native  pastors  to  manage  their  ecclj^si- 
astical  affairs  for  themselves.  In  this  wuj  they  will 
become  more  speedily  prepared  to  maintain  the  in- 
stitntions  of  religion  independaitly  of  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  their  churches  to  iecome  self-govern- 
ing and  self-sustaining.  Thel  departure  of  the 
missionary,  when  that  shall  finally  take  place,  will 
then  be  no  sudden  diMruption  of  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions, nor  will  it  weaken  the  ecclesiastical  body 
which  the  native  inters  have  formed. 

7.  T,he  native  brethren  are  well  adapted  to  the 
Ntuw  work  of  preaching  the  Qosi)el.  They  are 
tetant.  generally  fluent  in  their  own  language, 
and  command  attention  by  their  free  allusions  to 
native  customs  and  ideas.  In  this  respect  no  for- 
eign missionary  can  ever  compete  with  them.  The 
preaching  of  the  natives  is  very  valuable.  That  of 
the  educated  amonr  them  is  not  beiiind  the  preach- 
ing of  the  missionary.    Divine  truth  is  exhibited  in 
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its  relations,  and  applied  to  the  conscience,  as  well 
as  by  the  missionaries ;  and  they  may  be  expected  to 
become  better  preachers  tliun  persons  from  other 
lands.  The  members  of.  the  Conference  declared 
their  joy  in  this  proejiiect,  and  their  readiness  to 
stand  oat  of  the  way,  tod  let  them  take  the  place 
which  Ck>d  had  evidently  assigned  them. 

The  Conference  was  dissolved  after  twenty  days; 
the  brethren  declaring  their  gratitude  for  ,^„,b, ,, 
stations  occupied,  for  so  many  hopeful  con-  """""•"■ 
gregations,  and  for  chnrches  embracing  forty-three 
members  from  'the  highest  castes  (Hfteen  of  them 
converted  brahmins),  oat  of  a  total  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-fire,  wiAi  two  competent  native  pastors. 

"  The  Mahratta  people  as  a  whole,"  say  the  breth- 
ren, writing  in  tlf^  year  1854,  have  acquired  a  large 
amount  of  speculative  knowledge  of  Christian  truth. 
As  the  resnit  of  misaionary  efforts,  in  which  the 
i  missions  of  other  societies  have  also  shared,  spe- 
cially by  means  of  schools,  extended  preaching 
tours,  and  the  distribution  of  tracts,  we  find  that  a 
pretty  general  and  correct  knowledge  of  Christianity 
iSHi'vails  among  the  thinking  community  in  both  the 
Concan  and  the  Deccan.  There  are  many,  now  scat- 
tered all  over  tlris  land/ who  have  committed  oar 
catechisms  and  epitomes  of  Scripture  truth  to  mem- 
ory, and  who  have  received-moch  religions  instruc- 
tion. Snch  pftsous  tell  other^S  what  Christianity  is, 
and  decide  c'orrectly  when  appealed  to  for  informa- 
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tion  respeotiug  fVmdatnental  doctrines.  Vast  nnm- 
berR  of  iracta  and  Ghristiau  books  are  in  circulation, 
'and  are  read  bjr  the  people.  Of  oar  "First  Book 
for  Children,"  which  consists,  besides  a  few  lessons 
on  letters  and  spelling,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  a  simple  epitome  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  more  than  thirty  thousand  have 
been  sold  within  the  past  five  years.  Thus,  by 
means  which  are  accessible  to  the  people  in  the.  ab- 
sence of  the  missionary,  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gospel  are  made  known.  The  twelve  millions,  who 
use  the  Mahratta  language,  are  thus  .being  taught, 
that  Christianity  regards  (hem  all  as  guilty  for  hav- 
ing sinned  against  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  as  liable 
to  endless  punishment,  but  also  offers  them  all  a  Sa- 
viour, a  Sanctifier,  and  Eternal  Life. 

THK  CETIiOH  CONfSRSNCE. 

The  Ceylon  Conference  was  held  in  Jaffna,  bon 
Mnbrnof  tween  April  25  anjd  May  22,  1855;  and^^- 
•OM.  there  were  present/  Messrs.  Meigs,  SpauU 

ding.  Smith,  Howland,  Hastings,  Green,  Burnell, 
Sanders,  and  Lprd,  and  the  jadies  of  the  mission. 
.The  reader  may  be  pleaseld  to  know  the  subjects 
g^  dh-  ^^^^^  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
J|;jJ^''4-  ference.  They  were,  in  brief,  as  follows : 
*°°*'  The  Governing  Qbjeiiit  in  Missions ;  Preach- 

ing ;  Native  Churches  and  Pastors ;  Caste  and  Po- 
(yi^imy ;  Illative  ScbjDols ;  Oodoovi)le  ^«Uial«  3ow;4- 
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'ng-aehool ;  Batticotta  Sfiminary ;  Native  Assistants ; 
Modiflcation  in  the  Stations ;  Restrictions  on  Cor- 
respondence ;  Printing  Establishment ;  Provision 
for  Widows,  Children,  and  Invalid  Missionaries; 
OfHots  from  Bible  and  Tract  Societies ;  Visits  to  the 
United  States ;  Sanitaria;  Salaries;  Medical  Estab- 
lishment; Mission  Property;  Qovernnient. Grants; 
Estimates,  Appropriations,  and  Expenditures  ;  Mis- 
sion Baildings;  and  Temporal  Aid  from   Mission 

Fonds.    ''-.;:';,'  V#^'s^Siy«' "-'•';::. 

While  all  the  topics  above  named  received  careful 
consideration,  a  few  only  can  ,be  p|ticed  here. 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  five  older  stations  had 
enjoyed  the  labors  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
faithful  of  missionaries,  and  there  had  been  every 
facility  which  popular  ^hools  of  every  form  could 
give.  Yet,  separating  from  the  congregations  the 
pupils  in  the  mission  schools  and  those  de-  j,^^ 
riving  their  support  from  mission  employ-  ^„ySi' 
ment,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  "''""  "' 
adnlts  were  found  in  the  congregations  of  those  five 
Btations,  who  were  not  members  of  the  charch. 
And  in  respect  to  the  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  members  of  those  churches,  two  hundred  and 
fMrty-nine  derived  their  support,  in  some  form,  from 
the  mission.  Mr.  Meigs,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
mission,  stated  that  both  of  these  results  were  owing 
to  the  hard  and  barren  nature  of  the  soil,  antl  not 
to  the  schools,  which  were  at  that  time  generally 
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ander  Gbristmn  manters,  who  taught  the  lessons  the 
mission  required  them  to  teach.  Tbej  were,  in  fact, 
Christian  schools.  '^     I  ■  ;*^'f!v:!'| 

It  appeared  that  the  boarding-schools  had  done 
fiMAiiHHof  much  for  the  cause  of  education  and  general 
KbMif.  improvement,  much  to  array  the  facts  of 
cicience  against  the  HindiH  mythology,  and  that  well 
educated  men  were  residing  in  all  parts  of  the  com- 
munity. Hundreds  and  even  thonS^i^ds  were  heads 
of  families,  whom  the  common  schoolshad  more  or 
less  instructed  in  the  fundamental  trnths  of  the 
Gospel.  But  the  higher  education  had  acquired  at 
length  a  marketable  value  outside  of  the  mission, 
TtadMMTof  and  was  setting  strongly  towards  the 
•^oou.  world,  through  the  English  language. 
There  was  then  operating  M  the  native  mind,  as  the 
result  of  pas^  educational  efforts,  an  intensely  avari- 
cious and  ambitions  mental  activity,  which  the  mis- 
sionaries could  no  longper  hope  to  correct,  or  even 
control,  except  by  giving  themselves  more  excln- 
sively  to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 

A  village  pastor  was  ordained  by  the  Conference 
oidhMttoB  **  Karadive,  on  the  24fch  of  May,  —  the 
^^^  first  native  pastor  in  the  mission,  —  over 
*"■  a  church  recently  gathered,  and  composed 

if  men  and  women  from  castes  opposed  to  each 
ither;  and  the  first  of  two  deacon's  chosen  by  the 
church  members,  was  of  pariah  origin.  It  is  intcr- 
esiing  that  Mr.  Meigs,  of  the  first  company  of  iiii;<- 
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Bionaries  which  arrived  thirty-nine  years  before,  and 
Mr.  S|>aalding,  of  the  first  reinforcement  in  1820, 
took  leading  parts  in  the  service.  Cornelius  the 
pastor  was  not  born  in  the  province,  nor  accom- 
plished in  English  studi(»,  bnt  he  had  been  long  la- 
boring in  the  place,  was  of  good  report  among  the 
people,  and  desired  by  them  to  be  their  pastor. 

Churches  thus  furnished  for  action  the  Confer- 
ence proposed  to  organize  wherever  the  p,,^^ 
Lord  should  be  pleased  to  renew  by  his  S^' 
grace  a  emfficient  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  pastors  were  to  be  ordained  whorever 
there  was  a  suitable  man  to  fill  so  responsio^e  an 
ofiSce,  and  a  church  that  should  desire  him  for  its 
shepherd. 

The  ground  taken  by  the  Conference  in  respect  to 
preaching  places  for  village  use  is  worthy  niHt* 
of  special  notice.  They  would  have  them  bomm. 
native  houses,  with  mud  or  nW.ted  sides,  a  thatche^ 
roof,  and  a  smooth  floor  of  efth  covered  with  mate 
of  palmyra^eaf,  costing  only  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy-five  dollars.  The  heathen,  it  was  said, 
would  come  most  readily  to  places  of  worship  of 
that  description. 

The  modifications  desirable  in  the  higher  schools 
received  veJ7  careful  attention.    The  Semi-  j,^,g„. 
nary  at  Batticotta  cont5?Rid,  at  the  close  l!^,"J''s^: 
of   1854,   six   teachers   and   one   hundred  '"'''■ 
pupils.    The  English  studies  had  been  gaining  on 
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the  Tamil  until,  as  stated  by  the  Principal  of  the 
institution,  they  stood  related  to  each  other  as  fol- 
lows j —  ':S;i;;h-(1^  ,<.  ".-^  :■*  ^'^/v 


Senior  clau,  dnrini;  six  yean 
Junior  clau,  daring  foor  jean 
First  class,  during  two  years 


Totals 


;b»U. 

Knidteh 
•odTandL 

5 

6 

» 

5 

S 

4 

19 

U 

19 

4 


35 


The  CWfaflTuce  agreed  that  the  Seminary  should 
in  future  be  for  preparing  young  men,  in  a  four 
years'  course,  to  become  Christian  teachers,  cate- 
chists,  and  pastors,  and  that  the  studies  should  be 
mainly  restricted  to  the  vernacular,  and  be  made 
eminently  Biblical.  None  were  to  be  admitted  under 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  all  were  to  be  Christians, 
or  from  Christian  families.  A  missionary  was  to 
have  charge  of  the  Seminary,  aided  by  two  native 
teachers.  j    ■  r  -- 

The  stadies  in  the  Oodooville  Female  Boarding- 


oodooTiito     school  were  to  be  restricted  to  the 

school.         language,  the  number  of  pupils  was ^ 

reduced  from  seventy-three  to  thirty-fife,  none  were 
to  be  admitted  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the 
term  of  residence  was  not  to  ,  exceed  five  years. 
Those  admitted  were  generally  to  be  Christians,  or 
from  the  families  of^  church  members,  or  nominal 
Christians.  ^_^  .         ,,, 
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It  was  ft  signifioant  fact,  that  the  oldest  members 
of  the  mission  were  the   oues   most  im-  ETid«M>or 
pressed  with  the  favorable  religious  clMmges  v«tr*». 
wrought  in  the  province,  and  were  the  ones  moat 
confident  of  filtare  success. 

The  proeeedings  of  this  Conference  became  the 

subject  of  discussion  at  the  Annual  Meet-  pnondbwi 

.  of  th*  Coo- 

ing of  the  Board  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1855,  *«—»  »••-- 

before  the  Deputation  had  returned  home;  •«>>«»»• 
founded  on  changes  reported  to  have  been  made  in 
the  organization  and  working  of  the  mission  in 
Cejlon.  It  was  suggested  that  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Board  be  called  whenever  the  matters  con- 
nected with  the  visit  of  the^Deputation  to  Iiidia 
should  be  readj  for  its  consideration. 

Such  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.t  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  days  of  spvwimt. 

'  Ing  of  Um 

March,  1856 ;  and  the  great  interest  taken  boml 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Board  and  its  missions  was 
manifest  in  the  attendance  during  that  inclement 
mouth  of  thirty-nine  Corporate  members,  and  at 
least  two  hundred  Honorary  members.  The  Depu- 
tation, with  the  consent  of  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee, made  their  Report  direct  to  the  Board  in  a 
printed  form;  but  did  not  go  iuto  any  formal  defense 
■)f  the  Conference  or  of  their  own  proceedings,  be- 
lieving it  would  result  better  for  the  cause  of  truth, 
that  there  be  a  direct  corresppudeneo  with  the  mis- 
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nionaries,  individnally,  in  India  and  Turkey.  A  coin- 
ieommiuM  w'^teo  "f  thirteen  was  accordingly  ap- 
"  "»'"«■•  pointed,  to  whom  the  Report  of  the  Depn;. 
tation  was  referred ;  with  fnll  power  to  investigate 
nil  questions  pertaining  thereto,  and  to  make  tlieir 
Tjwrt  at  the  next  annaal  meeting  of  the  Board. 
The  members  of  the  committee  were  Dr.  N.  S.  S. 
Beman,  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  Dr. 
D.  H.  Riddle,,  Governor  E.  Fairbanks,  Hon.  Linns 
Child,  Dr.  B.  C.  Taylor,  Horace  Holden,  Esq.,  Dr. 
\  Asa  D.  Smith,  Hon.  W.  Jessnp,  R.  T.  Haynes,  Esq., 
Br.  Ray  Palmer,  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Fowler. 

This  committee  held  Ave  meetings,  at  which  most 
ThrirhiTw-  ®^  *''*  members  were  present,  and  spent 
*'*"*°°*'  fourteen  days  in  laborious  sessions  from 
eight  to  eleven  hours  each  day.  Their  first  act  was 
to  address  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  each  member  in  the 
missions  visited  by  the  Deputation,  and  also  of  the 
missions  in  Syria  and  Turkey  visited  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son, and  a  similar  circular  was  addressed  to  returned 
missionaries  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Prudential  Committee  was  requested  to  furnish  the 
Committee  with  their  opinions  on  the  various  sub- 
jects contained^  in  the  Report  of  the  Deputation, 
indicating  generally  the  principles  upon  which  the 
India  missions  should  hereafter  be  conducted,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  schools  and  seminaries,  the  press, 
the  preaching  of  the  GJospel,  and  the  relation  of 
missiouanea  to  the  native  cbarcbes  and  pastors. 
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The  Report  which  the  Committee  of  Thirteen 
made  to  the  Board  at  its  Annual  Meetinir 

°    nwnnilt. 

in  Newark  in  1856,  may  be  found  in  the 
^port  of  the  Board  for  that  year,  pp.  2»-67.i    The 
followin^^  declaration  is  the  only^^rtpf  it  that  needs 
to  be  here  quoted,  namely :  —     '         '  ■  ^ 

'•  In  regard  to  the  late  visit  of  the  Deputation  to 
the  Eastern  missions,  the  Special  Committee  believe 
they  have  performed  a  gpreat  and  needful  work ;  that 
they  have  discharged  their  high  trust  as  faithful, 
devoted  men  ;  that  they  ought  to  receive  the  cordial 
thanks  of  this  Board,  and  that  we  niay  confidently 
hope  that  a  new  spirit  may  pervade  and  animate  our 
missions  abroad,  and  a  strong  missionary  impulse 
be  given  to  our  churches  by  this  labor  of  love." 

This  resolution  was  embodied  in  one  adopted  also 
by  the  Board. 

■  TBB  MADTTBA  OONPEBENCB. 

The  Madura  Conference  assembled   at  the  East 
Madura  station  on  the  26th  of  February.  f„,o„ 
There  were  present  Messrs.  Muzzy,  Tracy,  i"~'"- 
Herrick,  Bendall,  Webb,  Taylor,  Clwndler,  Little, 
Noyes,  and  Sheldon,  with  the  wives  oPthe  mission- 
varies. 

Tlie  village  system  of  Christian  congregations  in 

the    Madura    mission,  already  described,  ThvchH*. 

came    under    review  in    the    Conference.  g»tioD.. 

>  The  Report -nu  alao  publiihed  in  •  MpuftM  form,  Sro,  pp.  61,  ia 
woeditioni. 
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There  were  then  one  hnndred  and  twenty  congrega- 
tions, gathered  from  one  hundred  and  forty-Hix  vil- 
lages, and  numbering  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-six  members,  old  and  young.  Of  these, 
five  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  or  about  one  fifth  part 
of  the  adults,  were  church  members.  The  existence 
of  these  congregations  in  that  heathen  land,  in 
which  the  church  members  were  so  far  outnum- 
bered by  the  merely  nominal  Christians,  was  deemed 
ao'  extraordinary  fact.  The  Deputation  saw  the 
greater  part  of  the  church  members,  and  not  a/ew 
oC  the  men  and  women  of  the  congregations,  and 
could  not  but  feel  that  only  the  ordinary  divine 
blessing  was  needed  on  appropriate  and  persevering 
labors,  to  secure  permanent  congregations  through- 
out the  Collectorate. 

It  appeared  that  the  system  of  village  schools  in 
ntTiuai*  ^^''^  mission  had  been  expensive^  and  want- 
*°''°°'''  ing  in  vigor.  The  Christian  pupils  in  the 
seventy  schools  averaged  only  about  eight  to  a 
school.  Their  annual  cost,  supjiosing  ail  equally 
well  provided  with  iustrnction,  would  have  exceeded 
ten  thousand  rupees,,  and  this  for  the  village  schools 
alone. 

Important  moi^lifications  were  made  in  the  Semi- 
Madifln-  nary  at  Pasumalai,  ^aptiiig  it  to  the  exist- 
tmiaaj.  ing  demands  of  the  field.  It  was  to  have 
a  diversity  of  studies,  adapted  to  different  classes  of 
persons :  Ist.  For  young  men  of  promise  and  piety. 
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between  the  ages  of  flfleen  aud  twenty-five,  a  conne 
pnrely  Tamil,  of  from  two  to  four  years,  to  prepare 
them  for  schoolmasters,  catecliists,  and  eTentnally, 
in  Bome  cases,  for  pastors.  2d.  For  the  better  im- 
provement of  some  not  employed  as  catechists,  wbo 
had  developed  a  talent  for  preaching  and  pastoral 
dnties,  and  who  woald  be  greatly  benefited  "by  a 
longer  or  shorter  connection  with  the  Seminary. 
3d.  For  those  whose  talents,  piety,  and  circomstanees 
indicated  the  propriety  of  a  more  extended  educa- 
tion. The  stndy  of  the  English  language  was  to  be 
for  only  a  part  of  this  class ;  and  for  them  not  as  a 
medium  of  instruction  in  cases  where  proper  text- 
books in  Tamil  could  be  obtained. 

The  English  School  at  Madura,  after  being  in 
operation  twenty  years,  was  discontinued.  Kntiinh 

school  At 

Not  far  from  five  hundred  boys  had  en-  ludun. 
joyed  its  advantages.    It  had  been  useful  to  soci- 
ety, but  no  member  of  the  school  had  been  known 
to  receive  a  saving  impression  from  the  truths  of 
the  Qospe). 

The  first  native  pastor  in  this  mission,  Mr.  S. 
Winfred,  was  ordained  at  MallankinarA  on  ,^,  „ 
the  20th  of  March.     The  church  was  or-  ;',|l^";i 
ganized  and  the  pastor  ordained  by  a  com-  ^' 
mittee  of  the  Madura'  Mission.    The  Deputation 
was  invited  to  assist,  and  tender  the  fellowship  of 
the  churches  at  home  to  the  newly  formed  church, 
Mid  the  fellowship  of  the  pastors  at  home  to  the 
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newlj  ordained  pastor.  In  the  charge  to  the  pas- 
tor he  was  inrormed,  that  while  coDtinuiDg^  to  re* 
ceire  a  part  of  Itis  snpport  from  the  Board,  he  would 
be  expected  to  make  stated  reports  to  the  mission, 
as  pastors  do  in  America  to  Societies  from  which 
they  receive  aid.  For  the  sake  of  order,  his  chan- 
nel of  commanicating  with  the  mission  W4^ald  be 
the  missionary  of  the  station  district,  within  the 
bounds  of  which  his  church  and  parish  were  situ- 
ated ;  and  he  was  recommended,  when  needing  ad- 
vice and  encouragement  in  his  new  office,  to  go  for 
them  to  that  missionary. 

AT  MADRAS. 

There  were  no  extended  discussions  at  Madras, 
__       „     Messrs.  Wiuslow  and  Hurd  beinc'  the  only 

Wnj  no  •X-  o  J 

J^I^jfi;  residents  there.  It  was  understood  that 
''**~'  the  time  had  come  for  restricting  the 
Printing  Establishment  to  the  demands  of  the  na- 
tive language.  Mr.  Hunt,  the  printer,  retnrned 
from  the  United  States  when  the  senior  member  of 
the  Deputation  was  about  leaving  India,  and  gave 
that  as  his  decided  opinion. 

AT  ABCOT. 

The    D&pntation  visited    the  Arcot  Mission    in 

^whowm      Jnne.     It  was  composed,  at  that  time,  of 

•**?"       Messrs.  Henry,  William   W.,  and   Joseph 

Seadder,  sons  of  Dr.  Scndder.    Their  three  stations 


■f^--^- 
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were  all  of  recent  date ;  and  it  was  not  deemed  nec- 
essarf,  nor  was  there  time,  to  renew  the  consider- 
ation of  general  principles,  which  ha^  already  been 
discussed  once  and  again,  and  /omeO(  them  for 
the  third  time. 

OTHEB  mSSIOKABT  CONFERENCES. 

Dr.  Mallens  states,  in  his  «  Brief  Review  of  Ten  Years' 
Missionary  Labor  in  India,  between  1852  and  1861,"  that 
"  the  idea  of  gathering  a  General  Conference  of  Mission- 
aries of  all  Societies  for  consultation  respecting  their  work 
and  the  value  of  their  plans,  sprang  from  the  private  gath- 
erings of  the  American  Missionaries,  who  had  been  called 
or  by  the  Deputation  from  Boston.".    This  grew  out 

the  fact,  that  the  American  Secretary,  on  visiting  Cal- 
cintta  in  the  summer  of  1855,  took  with  him  the  printed 
Minutes  of  the  Conferences,  and  left  copies  with  Messrs. 
Mullens  and  Cwart,  two  of  the  leading  missionaries  in  that 
dty. 

BAPTIST   MISSIONAJtT   CONFERENCES. 

More  than  a  year  before  the  D^utation  from  the  Amer- 
ican Board  proceeded  to  India,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  had  deputed  the 
Eev.  Solomon  Peck,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  J.  N.  Granger  tb  visit 
their  Mission  m  Burmah,  and  had  invited  the  missiqnariea 
ta.m(ist  and  consult  with  them.  The  missionaries  accord- 
ingly assembled  in  convention  at  Maulmain,  in  Burmah,  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1853,  and  were  together  till  the  17th  of 
Haj.  Th^  proceejjkigs  of  the  Conference  were  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  fill  one  hundred 
and  ttzteen  pages. 
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Mr.  Underhill  held  four  oonferencea  with  the  miMionariea 
of  \he  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  between  Jane  26,  1855, 
•od  lUbruary  18,  1856.  The  prooeediogs  of  these  confer- 
ences  were  printed  for  private  use,  and  fill  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  octavo  pages.  The  conferences  were  held 
at  Calcutta,  by  the  Bengal  missionaries ;  at  Agra,  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  Northwest  Provinces ;  at  Monghir,  by 
missiouaries  in  Behar ;  and  at  Colombo  by  miasionariee  and 
native  pastors  in  Ceylon. 

OBNEBAL   KI8SI0NART   COHFBBRNCE8. 

There  have  been  six  General  Missionary  Conference! 
unoe  the  summer  of  1855.  (1.)  At  Calcutta,  for  Bengal 
X*rote8tant  missionaries,  from  the  4th  to  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1855.  There  were  present  fifty  missionaries,  and  the 
published  proceedings  occupy  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
octavo  pages.  (2.)  At  Benares,  in  .Taniiary,  1 857,  for  the 
NorUiwea^  Provinces.  Fifty  missionaries*  were  present, 
finm  seven  Missionary  Societies.  The  papers  of  this  con- 
ferenoe  were  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  Allahabad 
Missionary  Press,  daring  the  Mutiny.  (3.)  At  Ootaca- 
round,  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  for  South  India,  from  April 
19th  to  May  5th,  1858.  Thirty-two  missionaries  were  pres- 
ent, from  eight  missions.  The  published  proceedings  occupy 
*  volume  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  large  octavo  pages. 
(4.)  At  Liverpool  (England),  fi-om  the  19th  to  the  23d  of 
March,  1860,  composed  of  missionaries  and  others,  twenty- 
five  of  whom  were  oflloers  of  Missionary  Societies.  The 
onooeedings  were  published  in  a  volume  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  octavo  u^es.  (5.)  At  Lahore,  for  the 
Punjdyia  December  and  January,  1862-68.  The  proceed- 
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ings  make  an  octavo  To]ume  of  three  hnndred  and  ninety*  - 
«ght  pages.     (6.)  At  Allahabad,  in  Northern  India,  18727 
73.     One  hundred  and  thirty-six  members  were  present' 
The  proceedings  fill  six  hundred  octavo  pages. 

I  Of  then  one  hnndnd  and  Ait  ««i«  ordained  mittlonaries,  two 
#ere  chsplitins,  serenteen  laymen  connected  with  missions,  and  twelre 
not  connected  with  miMioaf.  The  Musionary  sodatiia  represented 
were  nineteen,  "the  number  of  iflemben  connected  with  eadh'  was 
as  follow) :  American  Board,  four ;  American  Presbyterian  Board, 
twenty-one;  American  Methodist  Mission,  eighteen;  American  Re- 
farmed  Charch,  one;  American  United  Presbyterian  Chttreh,  tW9; 
Anglo-Iadian  Church  Union,  one ;  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  ten ; 
Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society,  two ;  Chamba  Mission,  one  { 
Charch  Missionary  Society,  twenty-flre ;  Church  of  Scotland,  inctnd- 
ittg  two  chaplains,  three ;  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  twelre ;  Oossner's 
B«angelical  Lutheran  Miuion,  two;  Indian  Home  Mission  to  the 
Santhals,  one ;  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  three ;  London  Missionary 
Society,  thiriecn ;  Madras  Bible  Society,  one ;  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  three ;  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  one.  The  number  of 
foreiftn  members  connected  with  missions  was  ninety-aix ;  of  native 
members,  twenty-eight.  Americans  numbered  thirty-eight,  English- 
men thirty-two,  Scotchmen  nineteen,  Irishmen  three,  Germans  three, 
anyone  was  a  Norwegian.  Of  th^  native  members,  Bengalis,  nine ; 
Ilindftstanis,  nine;  Mnhrattas,  fonr ;  Tamils, .  three ;  Punjabi,  one; 
Parsee  conrert,  one ;  Travancore  Syrian,  one.  From  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, eighteen ;  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh,  sixty-two ;  the  Pnn- 
jab^  thirteen;  Bombay  Presidency  and'CeaUwI  Provinces,  tightaaa; 
Madias  Presidency,  twelve. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

'    masioir  to  toe  mahbattas. 

1854-1862. 

EabIiT  in  the  aotumn  ,of  1854  the  members  of  the 
nmrtoUM    Depntatioii  accomiAnied  Messrs.  Ballantine 

flnJanit 

Tiiky.  and  Barker  ou  a  tour  up  the  valley  of  the 
Qodavari.  It  was  over  ground  that,  had  been  more 
or  less  cultivated  by  the  missipn  for  a  dozen  years. 
The  rains  were  past,  the  roads  were  settled,  the  heat 
had  greatly  moderated,  and  the  air  was  salubrious. 
We  travelled  in  neat,  covered  carts,  each  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  small  bullocks,  who  trotted  gently  along 
where  the  road  was  smooth.  Thti  body  of  the  cart 
rested  on  springs,  with  two  seats  across  and  a  shel- 
ter from  the  sun,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  sides. 
The  vehicle  was  respectable  and  comfortable,  being 
adapted  to  rough  roads.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bombay 
and  Ahmednnggur  there  are  well  made  and  fre- 
quently macadamized  roads.  It  was  necessary  to 
carry  tents,  beds,  tjbe  means  of  cooking,  and  nearly 
all  the  provisions.  The  luggage  was  conveyed  at 
little  cost.  The  established  daily  rates,  at  which 
oative  men  deemed  it  a  privilege  to  be  employed. 
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were  nine  cents  for  a  man,  fifteen  fo'  <^  horse  and 
man,  thirty  cents  for  bullocks  and  a  man  to  drive' 
them,  and  the  same  for  cattle  and  luggage  cart ;  all 
including  the  cost  of  their  living. 

The  villages  were  generally  surrounded  by  walls 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  a  gateway  of 
8tone,''and  large  towers  of  the  same  4nate- 
rial.  Before  the  extension  of  British  power  over 
these  fair  lands,  such  defenses  were  needful  for  the 
robber-chieftaiu  hiuiselfy  or  against  his  predatory 
iucnrsions.  But  now  walls  and  towers  were  left  to 
melt  away  under  the  periodical  rains. 

At  Khokar,  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  villages, 
TesAba.  one  of  tlie  most  eflBcieut  cate-  BMcpttonbr 

'  t  »  .        1     i       ChrinUiin 

chists,  had  assembled  his  mahar  friends  to  Ttunon. 
welcome  the  brethren  from  a  distant  land.  They 
had  all  renounced,  idolatry,  and  the  visitors  found 
themselves  in  a  Christian  assembly  forty  miles  from 
the  seat  of  the  mission.  The  Sabbath  was  spent  at 
Watldle,  a  yilluge  near  by,  where  our  tents  were 
pitched  by  the  side  of  a  small  stream,  under  the 
shade  of  a  large  banyan  tree.  The  mission  had 
erected  a  small  chapel  here  several  years  before,  in 
which  Haripunt  formerly  preached,  the  well  knowrf 
converted  brahmin,  who  was  soon  after  ordained 
pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Ahmednnggur.  Mr. 
Ballantine  on  the  Sabbath  addressed  more  • 
than  forty  adults,  collected   from  Wadale  | 

and  eight    neigbhdriug  villages.      Eighteen   were 
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church  members,  and  most  of  the  twenty-fpnr 
others  were  inquirers^  Twelve  cbarch  members 
were  necessarily  absent.  The  morning  sermon  did 
not  fally  arouse  the  laboring  men,  but  in  the  after- 
ijtoon,  while  th«  preacher  was  expatiating  with  great 
fervor  on  the  consequences  of  a  general  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  land,  every  eye  was  fixed, 
and  there  yfan  great  apparent  solemnity.  The  home- 
ward route  led  through  Pimpalgaum,  where  we 
made  the  acquaintanceapf  a  s^nd  Yes&ba  and  his 
Christian  family.        V     "'>    : 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference  at  Ahmednnggnr, 
Loottkmor  Messrs.  Hazen  and  Bowen  were  stationed 
.iMioouh..  ^^  Bombay,  Messrs.  Ballantine  and  Barker 
at  Ahmednnggur,  with  Miss  Farrar  and  two  native 
pastors,  and  Mjm*  Bisseli  at  Seroor.  Mr.  Munger  was 
at  Satara,  Mrs.  Graves  at  Malcolm  Petb,  and  Mr. 
Wilder  at  KolapAr.  Mr.  Fairbank  left  soon  after 
for  the  United  States,  from  whence  he  returned 
early  in  1857,  and  took  up  his  residence  at'WadlUe, 
a  village  twenty-five  miles  northeast  frdm  Ahmed- 
nuggur,  on  the  macadamized  road  to  Anrungabad. 
He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Ballantine.  Mr. 
(kn  of  Hr.  Boweu  haviAg  adopted  eentim^its  adverse 
"""•^  to  the  baptism  of  infant  childrAkt  resigned 
his  connection  with  the  Board,  but  continued  his 
accepAble  aid  as  a  preacher,  which  he  has  done  to 
the  present  time.^     Messrs.  Charles   Harding  and 

>  Since  the  ebore  wm  written,  my  kttentioD  bai  been  called  to  Tkt 
K 
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Samael  G.  Dean  and  their  wives  arrived  earlj  in 
1867.     Mr.  and.  Mrs.  Abbott  retnrued  to  .. ,    ^ 

AoetMioa  to 

India  in  June,  after  an  absence  of  ten  ""'»'•*'»• 
years. 

The  government  bad  now  taken  np  the  work  of 
Mtabliahing  vernacalar  schools  in  the  vil-  (|,^^„^, 
lages,  and  English  schools  in  the  large  "*^  ' 
towns,  80  that  the  missionaries  began  to  see  their 
way  clear  to  leave  the  drudgery  of  secular  edncation 
to  government  institntions.  Tours  for  preaching 
became  interesting.  Such  was  one  per-  iu„„„, 
formed  by  Messrs.  Ballautine  and  Fairbank  »"**'"«■ 
iii  the  northeastern  part  of  their>field.  In  Dedganm 
they  admitted  six  persons  to  the  chnrbh,  four  of 
whom  were  from  as  many  different  villages,  "  men 
of  influence  among  their  people,  who  gave  good  evi- 
dence of  a  change  of  character."  This  part  of  the 
•valley  of  the  Godavari  seemed  quite  promising.  In- 
deed they  spoke  of  the  valltey  as  the  "promised 
land  "  of  Western  India.  Not  less  than  eighty  vil- 
lages were  within  .ten  miles  of , Waddle,  and  mee,tings 
held  in  those  where  Christians  resided  Mr.  Fairbank 
compares  to  well  remembered  schdol-house  meetings 
in  New  England  parishes,  or  more  aptly,  perhaps,  to 

Bomhag  Guardian,  edited  by  Mr.  Bowen,  of  Novemlier  I,  1873,  in 
whicit  he  ■nnoonces  his  return  to  hi*  (brmer  views  on  fhin  sutijcct 
This  he  does  in  the  Tollowing  language :  "  Lately  we  have  come  to 
look  ot  the  matter  under  another  li^h^and  believe  now  that  we  have 
Jeen  in  error  in  denyinj;  the  Scriptural  warrant  for  the  baptism  of  the 
hifant  children  of  believers." 
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the  meetings  of  Methodist  riders  in  the  West,  some- 
times iu  school-houses,  sometimes  iu  private  honses, 
and  sometimes  under  trees. 

Mr.  Barker  spent  fifteen  days  ainong  the  villages 
intmMiii*  ^^  '""  flcl''>  w*'''i  two  native  assistants. 
"""*'  Reaching  Gahd  on  horseback,  at  nine  in 
the'  morning,  while  waiting  for  his  Inggage,  the 
people  gfathera^V'^i'ound  him  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  ana  did  all  in  their  power  for  his  comfort.  In 
the  evening  the  tent  was  filled  with  interested  hear- 
ers. Retiring  at  half-past  nine  for  their  evening 
meal,  they  afterwards  gathered  in  the  chaviadi^  to 
receive  instruction,  and-  nothing  occurred  to  call  off 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  customary  exer- 
cises of  reading,  singing,  preaching,  and  prayer.       ^ 

Five  or  six  of  the  most  prominent  mahars  had 
ceased  to  worship  idols,  and  met  ddiiy  for  reading 
the -Scriptures  and  prayer,  and  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  some  of  them  had  passed 
from  death  unto  life.  There  was  at  least  one  evi- 
dence in  their  favor,  they  had  begun  to  suffer  perse- 
cution from  their  own  caste ;  though  chiefly  from 
a  wealthy  and  very  wicked  man  of  the  cultivator 
caste,  who  was  the  pateel^  of  the  villagfc.  I^ey 
were  importuqate  for  some  one  to  instruct  \hein 
and  their  children.  A  teucher  was  accordingly  sent. 
The  missionary  company  next  pitched  their  tent  at 
Kolhar,  six  miles  from  GahA,  a  large  village  situated 

>  Or  Best-houie.  *^c«din«n. 
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on  the  river  Pera,  where  was  the  great  annaal  pil- 
griinage  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Bhawaiiie.  Here 
they  were  received  very  cordiaHy,  aud  importuned 
for  A  catechist  and  teacher.  Aud  the  same  was  re- 
peated at  Ambee,  six  miles  below  Eolhar.  The  Sub- 
bath  was  spent  at  Khokar  preaching  to  an  audience 
of  forty-five  persons,  morning  and  evening,  and 
there  was  a  similar  experience  at  Pimpulgiinm, 
where  they  spent  an  evening  in  the  house  of  Ye- 
sfibk,  and  nearly  all  the  mahars  in  the  village  came 
to  see  them. 

Intending  tp  commence  a  station  at  Khokar,-  Mr. 
Barker  visited  sixty  villages  at  several  dif-  ^  e„„„rt«i 
feretii  times.  At  Panchegaum  he  met  "•'^''■" 
HarkAdas,  a  recently  converted  "  gosavi,"  or  relig- 
ions teacher,  who  was  well  known  in  all  that  region, 
and  during  the  many  years  that  he  had  been  exer- 
cising his  vocation  had  made  about  four  hundred 
disciples,  many  of  them  men  high  in  authority. 
He  had  visHed  numerous  holy  places  in  India,  aud 
expended  more  than  two  hundred  rupees  for  idols 
and  relics  from  sacred  shrines.  A  part  of  these  he 
had  disposed  of,  but  the  remainder  he  brought  to 
Mr.  Barker,  to  be  sent  to  America  as  «videuce  that 
the  labors  of  the  "  P^re  Sihibs  "  had  not  been  in 
vain.  ,       .    ■■      ■,:'.  .''■.'-'   ''H  ■  '  .^ 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  he  said  that  he  made  dis- 
ciples by  sprinkling  water  on  tiie  head  aud  thighs, 
and  giving  the  candidates  hiilk  to  driitk.     They 
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were  also  required  to  make  a  feast  for  himself,  his 
attendants,  and  the  people  of^ke  village,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  rupees.  Wher- 
ever he  went  his  disciples  and  many  others  had 
treated  him  with  almost  divine  honor.  "  In  many 
ways,"  said  he,  "  I  have  deceived  my  countrymen, 
by  indncing  them  to  trust  in  false  gods,  and  even  in 
myself,  for  protection  from  evil.  I  have  led  many 
of  them  in  an  evil  way,  but  now,  having  as  I  trust 
found  the^ight  path,  I  wish  to  devote  all  my  pow-* 
ers  and  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  work  of 
telling  them  ot  the  Saviour."  He  was  now  perse- 
cuted, of  course,  especially  by  his  old  disciples,  but 
he  bore  their  reproaches  with  meekness.  Hark&das 
accompanied  the  missionary  .foi»  several  ^days,  tfud 
rendered  important  aid. 

Mr.  Ballautine,  about  this  time,  called  attention 
,,„„^,^j  to  certain  encouraging  facts.  One  was  the 
****'  great  progress  of  deistical  principles  among 

the  HinM^,  the  effect  of  education  and  European 
ide^-  The  system  adopted  professed  to  be  the  re- 
ligion of  nature,  admitting  the  existeuce  of  one 
Ood,  but  denying  a  revelation  from  Him.>  The  num- 
ber holding  these  sentiments  was  so  large  as  per- 
ceptibly to  wei\ken  the  power  of  caste,  and  the 
bondage  to  Hind&ism.  Generally  it  had  not  the 
malignant  spirit  of  infidelity  in  Christian  lands,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  was  auxiliary  to  the  Gospel,  for 
jirith  many  it  was  a  gtepping-stone  from  Hind&ism 
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to  Gbristiauity.  Another  cheering  fact  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  truth  ou  the  higher  castas  beyond^ 
limits  of  mission  schools.  Interesting  cases  of/ 
version  occurred  of  persons  not  in  niissiouur^ 
ploynieut,  uor  educated  in  mission  schools, 
another,  was  the  increasing  value  of  the 
agency  throughout  the  whole  Held.  An  as^ 
teacher  in  the  governmeut  school  itt  Ahmednu| 
when  he  became  a  Christian,  was  in  the  reel 
fifl^u  rtt|>ee8,  or  seven  dollars  and  a  halt,  a 
Ant^her  pluce  was  offered  him  at  fifty 
mouth,  with  a  prospect  of  advanceme)|^||l^ud  stv 
higher  pay.  He  turned  away  fr«m  lH»)kl>ii*r  the  ser^ 
vice  of  the  mission,  at  a  monthly  ial^l^  of  twelve 
rupees.  Another  young  man  decfHiiOilik  salary  ol| 
forty  rupees  for  the  same  purpd^f  l?he  develoi^ 
ment  of  Christian  character  in  801)^1'  the  converts 
was  full  of  promise.  .'^^ 

Mr.  WiUler's  labors  at  Kolap^  promised  well,  bat 
ill  health  obliged  him  and  Mrs.  ^I^ilder  to  ^,  y,^^^ 
visit  the  United  States.  Of  ^wojlfti-ahmin  •'""'•p'^- 
teachers  who  had  been  baptize^'it'  K6lap6r,  one  had 
been  au  inquirer  four  years,  ann  his  wife  and  son 
were  candidates  for  baptism.  Wife  than  two  hun- 
dred thousaud  pages  of  Scripture  were  pat  in  circu- 
lation. It  should  be  thankfully  recorded,  that  tho 
only  loss  of  life  in  connection  with  the  great  mutiny 
of  1857  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  was  in  Kolapftr, 
uid  that  this  did  not  ocqar  until  after  the  departure 

18 
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of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder.  Had  they  been  on  the 
ground,  there  is  mncb  r^son  to  snppose  that  their 
lives  coald  not  have  been  saved. 

The  matinj  exerted  an  unhappy  influence,  for  a 
i.a»<»..f  time.  »"  ^^^  people  of  .*hmednnggur, 
tkcnoHar.  ^j,gpg  many  Mohammedans  reside.  The 
missionaries  often  heard  predictions,  that  their  day 
would  soon  come,  and  tliat  the  first  pecans  to  be  at- 
tacked would  be  the  missionaries  and  their  converts. 
Tet  they  remained,  and  kept  up  all  the  regular  re- 
ligious services,  except  street-preaching.  But  the 
number  of  hopeful-conversions  was  less  than  usual. 

Mr.  Ballantine  wrote  thus,  in  1858,  concerning 
the  mutiny  in  general ;  "  A  few  native  Christians 
and  missionaries  were  murdered  in  Northern  India, 
though  even  there,  the  great  mass  of  converts  were 
preserved.  Those  who  were  called  to  die  for  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  many  who  survived,  exhibited 
the  greatest  constancy  in  extreme  danger ;  showing 
that  they  preferred  giving  up  theirlife  to  abandon- 
ing their  faith.  Facts  of  this  kind  have  recently 
come  to  light  in  great  abundance,  proving  to  the 
whole  world,  that  the  native  Christians,  whotn  it  has 
«  been  the  fashion  in  high  places  to  deride  as  unwor- 
thy of  any  confidence,  are  really  possessed  of  strong 
■Christian  principle,  able  to  snstain  them  in  the  hour 
\of  greatest  temptation.  Thns  the  value  of  that  re- 
ligion which  we  are  endeavoring  to  propagate  here, 
been  shown  to  all ;  while,  on  the  other  hand. 
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.Bnoh  atrocities  have  been  perpetrated  hj  the  wild 
Hindfl,  and  sach  outrages  coininitted  upon  innocent 
and  helpless  women  and  children,  by  natives  who 
had  received  a  good  education,  that  no  one  can 
hereafter  maintain,  as  has  heretofore  been  main- 
tained by  many,  tliat  Hinduism  is  as^good'  for  Hin- 
dis as  Christianity  for  Christians." 

The  school  for  catechists  at  Ahmednnggur  con- 
tained  twenty  scholars  under  the  special  8™«,mi 
care  of  Mr.  Balluutine;  and  there  was  a  'SUSXat. 
preparatory  school  of  children  of  Christian  •"" 
parents,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Farrar ;  who  also 
ha^  a  large  school  of  heathen  girls,  supported  by 
English  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  that  station.  A 
school  for  Christian  girlff,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Ba^ntine,  contained  forty  pupils.  Mr.  Ballantine 
gave  lectures  on  theology,  and  on  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  were  well  attended.  He  had 
also  a  small  class  in  the  Sanskrit  language.  At  the 
close  of  1857,  four  young  men  went  forth  from  t)ie 
school  for  catechists;  and  four  others  from  the  same 
school,  and  two  from  the  girls'  school  were  received 
into  the  church. .  The  number  of  churches  in  the 
Ahmednnggur  district  was  now  eight,  containing 
two  hundred  and  forty  members,  of  whom  fifty-six 
were  received  by  profession  during  the  year.  Nine 
joined  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  rebellion,  thongh 
assured  by  their  neighbors  that  speedy  martyrdom 
would  be  the  conseqiience.    One  of  these  was  Hark- 
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Mas,  the  "  goein  "  already  mentioned,  who  became 
a  zealoQs  preacher. 
-^  Yesftba  Powar  died  in  December,  1857,  at  the 
r««i«  age  of  fifty.  He  was  a  muhar,  born  in  a 
«>TotM.  ^  gmall  village  west  of  Ahraednuggur.  An 
<Mer  brother;  previously  converted,  was  »  deacon  in 
the  first  {church  of  Abmeduuggnr,  and  one  younger 
belougedyto  the  church  in  Satara.  Yes^ba  had'  been- 
very  religious  as  a  pagan.  "Going  to  Benares  on  the 
Ganges  in  the  service  of  an  English  gentleman,  he 
was  punctilious  in  observing  all  the  rites  prescribed 
by  the  brahmins  of  that  holy  place ;  .and  brought  on 
his  shoulder  a  load  of  the  Ganges  water  eight  hmi- 
dred  miles  to  his  home,  wearing  the  yellow  garb  of 
a  pilgrim.  This  no  mahar  had  ever  done  before, 
and  the  use  he  made  of  the  water,  on  his  return, 
proeured  hinj  great  consideration.  The  people  of 
the  villages  vjould  fall  down  at  his  feet  in  token  of 
reverence.  About  twelve  years  after  this  he  came 
>  to  Ahmednuggur,  where  his  elder  Christian  brothe)' 
•  resided,  and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  soon  entered 
his  darkened  understanding.  He  no  longer  trusted 
in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  but  in  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Casting  aside  the  pilgrim's  dress,  he  sought 
to  be  clothed  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  On 
the  6th  of  October,  1844,  he  was  baptized,  and 
joined  the  Christian  Church, 

For  the  remainder   of   his  life,  YesAba  was  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.    During  several  years  be 
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Boeompanied  different  missionaries  in  their  itinerant 
labors;  and  then  he  was  five  years  associ-  j^^        ( 
ated  with  Mr.  Mnnger  in  his  long  tours  >««'"•  j 
into  portions  of  the  country  where  the  Gospel  had         " 
not  been   proclaimed.    In   1856,  being  no  longer 

Able  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  travel,  and  a  ehureh 
having  been  formed  at  Loui,  in  his  native  region, 
he  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it,  which  he  did 
until  his  death,  performing  the  duties  with  great 
faithfulness.  He  left  a  wife  and  four  sons,  and  his 
jtldest  son  succeeded  him  for  a  time  in  the  oai?e  of 

(the  Loni  church. 

^  Tesfiba  Salave,  of  Pimpalgaum,  died  in  the  jsanae 
yearwith  the  preceding,  on  the  anniversary  ^j,^ 
of  the  day  in  which  he  and  seven  others  ^'•" 
had  been  formed  into  the  Clidnde  chur«b./  Tliia 
church  of  eight  members  afterwards  inci^^iued  to 
eighty.  He  held  the  office  of  deacon,  and/was  ex- 
emplary in  all  things.  He  was  a  mahar,  bu^  from 
childhood  felt  above  the  condition  and  employments 
of  his  race!  He  chose  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  cattle,  prospered  in  it,  and  was  esteen^ed  a 
man  of  substance  and  ability.  He  was  baptizetl  by 
Mr.  Wilder  in  1850.  A  storm  of  persecu-  ^  ^„. 
tion  then  burst  upon  him.  His  cattle  and  ''°"" 
horses  were  poisoned  one  after  i^other,  until  all 
were  gone.  But  he  said,  "  X''*4"K'^  '"^  sorrows  be- 
come as  great  as  Job's,  I  will  not  deny  my  Lord." 
Bis  persecutors  despairing  of  ^success,  ceased  to 
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annoy  him,  and  lie  resunied  his  business.  His  part- 
ners in  trade  deemed  bis  judgment  almost  infallible. 
As  a  Christian,  he  was  earnest  and  decided.  In 
BteeiMM-  his  conversation  he  dwelt  math  on  reliir- 
*M.  .  lous  subjects,  ami  he  strove  to  set  a  good 
example.  To  show  that  he  had  no  caste  feelings,  he 
sought  often  to  drink  water  from  the  hands  of  the 
despised  mangs.  He  was  hospitable  and  generous. 
The  writer  remembers  with  pleasure  the  visit  to  him 
with  Mr.  Ballantine.  He  was  untiring  in  efforts  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  church,  and  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  his  wife  and  all  his  children  included 
among  the  members.  Tesiiba,  though  valuable  as  a 
fellow-Iaborcr,  was  never  in  the  service  of  the  mis- 
sion ;  and  so  far  from  gaining  money  by  a  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  he  suffered  reproach  and  loss. 
He  loved  'the  Sabbath,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
saints;  and  attended  the  Sabbath  morning  service 
>at  Waddle,  and  the  afternoon  service  at  Chiinde, 
places  two  miles  from  his  residence  and  in  opposite 
directions.  In  the  evening,  he  had  a  special  service 
at  hfs  own  house.  That  he  was  a  sincere,  earnest 
Christian,  was  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies. 

As  his  end  drew  nigh,  he  appeared  to  ripen  fast, 
for  heaven ;  and  when  adno^shed  of  approaching 
death,  he  set  his  house  in  order,  and  charged  his 
son,  who  was  to  have  the  homestead,  "  never  tfv/or- 
get  to  put  the  rupee  into  the  missionary  box  on  the  , 
flrgt  Monday  of  the  month."    At  length  ho  u.'<Ji<Ml 
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to  be  carried  to  the  room  where  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hare  family  prajers,  and  there  he  gently 
breathed  out  his  spirit. 

Mr.  Harding  was  now  able  to  commence  preach- 
insr  at   Bombay  in   the   native  language;  putoriua- 
and  in  riew  of  the  great  importance  of  the  jj-^'^'^f^ 
station,   Ramkrishnapnnt    ezchange\l    the  "•■"'»'• 
pastorate  of  the  second  chnrch  in  Ahmednuggnr  for 
that  of  the  chnrcfi  in  Bombay. 

The  great  problem  of  the  practicability  of  village 
stations,  was  now  regarded  as  settled,  and  the  Ah- 
medmiggur  field  was  divided  into  districts,  with  a 
Tiew  to  its  more  perfect  cnltivation.\ 

HaripHut,  one  of  the  native  pas^rs  at  Ahmed- 
nnggnr,  spent  a  part  of  1857  in  very  ac-  putor  v»a- 
ceptable  service  as  preacher  at  Si^tara.  »«• 
Messrs.  Munger  and  Wood  hadgfouiid  that,  people 
difficult  of  access.  The  distanc^roiif  Ahmednug- 
gnr was  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,\and  the  nu- 
merous native  helpers  were  exceedingly  averse  to 
residinir  so  far  from  home.  The  statiqji.at  Koi.pOcjt»- 
KoIapAr  was  discontinued  in  October,  1838.  unMd. 

In  October,'  1858,  Mrs.  Wood  of  Satiira  was  at- 
tacked by  cholera  oil'  her  return  from  V  p^,^^ 
meeting  of  the  missionaries  at  Ahmednug^  ""  *'^- 
gur,  a  day's  journey  from  her  home.  On  reaching 
Satara  she  had  every  possible  atftention,  but  after 
three  days  of  extreme  suffering,  on  the  18th  of  No- 
vember she  entered  into  rest.    Thus  was  8»tam  left 
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for  the  fourth  time  mthout  the  presence  of,  a  Cbris- 
tiau  woman.  MrayWood  had  endeared  herself  to 
her  missionary  associates  and  to  the  natives. 
^  Shaik  Daood,-  a  converted  Mohammedan  and 
D«thor«  member  of  the  church  in  Ahmednuggur, 
nH-  came  to  Bombay  for  the  benefit  of  his 

health  in  1857.  As  this  improved  lie  was  much 
occupied  in  efforts  among  tlie  Moliammcdans.  His 
health  gradually  fa  led,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  he 
died.  For  eight  y<  lars  he  had  beeu  an  exemplary 
Christian.  He  wa^  baptized  in  1847,  but  soon  after 
renounced  his  faith,  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
trial  which  had  come  upon  him,  and  struggled 
against  his  convictions  of  truth  for  five  years,  when 
he  wished  to  rejoin  the  ohurclt'.  His  profession  of 
penitence  was  most  satisfactory,  and  he  was  received 
again  to  church  membership  in  January,  1853.  His 
end  was  peace.  His  face  beaming  with  joy,  he  said 
to  the  missionSry,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  precious 
Christ  seems  to  me,  how  unspeakably  lovely.  How 
wonderful  that  he  should  have  compassion  on  one 
like  met  His  love  is  infinite,  it  is  divine  love." 
While  connected  with  the  church,  he  prepared  sev- 
eral books  aud  tracts  which  are  exerting  a  good  in- 
fluence. Among  these  is  an  adaptation  of  Leslie's 
"  Short  Method  with  Deists  "  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  people  of  India. 

A  licentiate  named  VishnA  Kai%iarkar,  who  had 
acted  as  pastor  of  the  secoud  church  iu  Ahmed- 
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UQggar  in  tbe  abseoce  of  RamkriBhiiapant,  was 
ordained  pastor  in  June,  1860.^  Two  other  j,  ^^ 
native  pastors  assisted  at  Ithe'^ordiuation,  t^i^^ 
aud^vei-al  native  gentlemen  were  present  *"' 
in  token  of  tlieir  respect  and  esteem  for  the  candi- 
date. Tiie  church  at  Seroor  had  also  a  native  pastor 
ordained  in  June,  1859. 

Early  in  this  year,  C.  E.  Fi-azer  Tytler,  Esq.,  Col- 
lector in  the  Ahmeduuggur  District,  while  ommiuaid 
encamped  between  the  Pera  and  tiodavan  immmmi. 
rivers,  near  the  village  of  Pimplas,  was  deprived  of 
a  daughter  by  death.  The  gentleman  and  his  ipfe 
were  warm  friends  of  the  missionary  cause,  and  on 
the  spot  where  the  child  died  they  erected  a  neat 
stone  church,  and  near  it  a  convenient  house  for  the 
residence  of  a  missiouary,  which  were  pj;eseuted  to 
the  mission.  The  cost  was  $2,000,  and  thus  orig- 
inated the  rural  station  of  Pimjdus. 

In  August  of4his  year  Lord  Elphinstoue,  Qovenipr 
of  Bombay,  spending  a  few  weeks  with  the  TMttwnn 

.the  OoTmior 

excellent  Collector  at  Ahmednuggur,  sig-  ofBomba;. 
nified  a  wish  to  see  the  mission,  schools.  They  were 
accordingly  brought  together  in  the  mission  chapel, 
and  the  Governor  and  his  suite  came  in.  The  girls 
of  Mrs.  Ballautine's  school,  the  boys  from  the  schqol 
for  /»tecbists,  and  the  members  of  the  theological 
class,  were  examines!  in  various  branches  of  stfidy. 
The  audience  were  much  interested,  especially  when 
they  were  told  that  all  those  young  men,  and  the 
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bojs  and  girls  of  the  schools,  were  either  conTerts 
or  children  of  converts.  A  large  number  of  native 
Christians  assembled  in  the  chapel,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tytler,  and  the  Governor  was 
pleased  to  see,  that  a  change  of  dress  was  not  re- 
quired of  the  converts,  as  it  woiild  diminish  their 
influence  among  their  own  people. 
.  The  exercises  were  c^menced  by  singing  the 
Mahratta  Hymn,  "  God  save  the  Qaeen,"  and  closed 
by  singing  in  Mahratta  Bishop  Heber's  Missionary 
Hymn,  and  the  whole  company  stood  vhile  these 
hymns  were  sung.  Lord  Elphinstone  expressed  him- 
self much  pleased  with  the  examination,  not  only  to 
the  missionaries  personally,  but  afterwards  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tytler.  On  Friday  Mrs.  Tytler  invited 
the  girls  ^f  Mrs.  Ballan tine's  and  Miss  Farrar's 
schools,  and  the  Christian  women,  to  an  entertain- 
ment in  her  garden.  The  Governor  afterwards  made 
8  donation  of  five  hundred  rupees. 

In  November,  Mr.  Ballantiue  formed  a  class  for  a 
TtMoiactcai  ^ourse  of  study  preparatory  to  becoming 
•'"•  preachers  and  eventnally  pastors,  to  be  in- 

structed only  in  the  vernacular.  Eight  were  se- 
lected, all  having  been  members  of  the  church  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  some  of  them  assistants  of 
the  mission  for  several  years.  The  course  was  for 
three  years,  seven  months  in  each  year  being  de- 
voted to  study,  and  the  pupils  were  to  spend  at  least 
every  alternate  Sabbath  in  preaching  at  some  neigh- 
boring village. 
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A  step  was  taken  by  the  Government,  about  this 
time,  of  vital  importance  to  the  native  i„p,„^t 
Christians.  The  brahmins  tanght  that  {JJS-feiS?" 
the  public  tanks  would  be  defiled  bj  a 
Christian's  drawing  water  therefrom.  The  Chris- 
tians very  properly  insisted  on  their  rights,  and  the 
heathen  petitioned  the  government  to  order  con- 
verts not  to  take  water  from  the  public  fountains. 
The  decision  of  Mr.  Tytlcr  deserves  a  grateful  no- 
tice. "  The  main  statement  in  this  petition,"  he 
said,  "  is  untrue.  VishnApnnt's  wife  is  not  a  mahar, 
or  woman  of  low  cast^  Yishnftpunt  is  a  brahmin 
converted  to  Christianity.  His  wife  is  a  Kuuubee, 
also  converted.  Before  conversion  he  and  his  wife 
had  full  right  to  draw  water  from  the  tank  in  ques- 
tion. He  has  not  forfeited  this  right,  nor  any  other, 
'  by  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  On  the  contrary 
^the  law  insures  him  every  right  which  he  possessed 
before  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  This  lalw  will 
be  enforced,  and  those  acting  contrary  thereto  pun- 
ished. In  Bombay  and  in  many  other  j^laces  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Christian  coiiirerts,  Hin- 
di!^, and  Mohammedans,  have  free  access  to  all  the 
public  tanks. and  wells.  Petitioners  seek  to  debar 
Vishn&punt  and  his  family  from  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic tanks  solely  because  he  is  a  Christian.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  if  a  niang  or  mahar  woman  ni'urries 
a  Mnssulman,  she  is  allowed  to  nse  the  tanks 
virtue  of   this  change!  in  her  relations.     Cat 
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borsea,  donkeys,  prc^titates,  all  have  access  to  the 
public  tanks,  and  yet  this  comiudn  and  obvious  right 
petitioners  seek  to  deny  to  a  man,  whose  Itigh  re- 
spectability they  themselves  dare  not  and  cannot 
gainsay." 

A  petition  was  then  sent  to  Lord  Elphinstone, 
the  Governor  in  Council  at  Boni|)py,  and  the  reply 
was,  if  possible,  still  more  decisive,  and  the  decision, 
upon  a  renewal  of  the  petition  next  year,  was  de« 
clwed  to  be  final.  A  similar  order  was  also  issued 
byvhe  government  in  reference  to  the  admission 
of  native  Christian  children  into  the  public  schools. 
The  ground  thus  taken  was  new,  and  its  great  im- 
portance is  iuanifest. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mahratta  mission 
jnbiiM  •"  October,  1860,  in  connection  with  the 
■"*""*•  Jubilee  meeting  of  the  Board,  a  very  large 
number  of  native  Christians  were  in  attendance,  and 
there  was  much  enthusiasm.  More  than  fonr  hun* 
dred  commiyiicanta^  sat  down  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  being  the  largest  assembly  of  native  Chris- 
tians ever  gathered  together  on  that  side  of  India. 

There  was  now  such  demand  for  houses  of  worship 
■muonor  *'"**  ^'^'  Tytler  contributed  six  hundred 
"**'"'••  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  chapels  in 
five  villages,  the  Christians  engaging  to  pay  the 
balance ;  be  also  paid  half  the  expense  of  a  chapel 
It  RaliAri,  costing  four  hundred  dollars. 
J  Recent  converts  at  BahAri  werf  sulyected  to  pel 
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« 
Mention.    The  spread  of  Christianity  bad  acquired 

importance  in  the  commnnity  by  the  decis-  p„,^a^ 
Ions  of  Government  on  the  water  question.  ^„fp^5Si- 
Low  caste  iwrsons  Iiatn  thus  acquired  new  "°°' 
and  important  privileges  by  becoming  Christians. 
They  could  use  water  from  the  public  wells,  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools,  and  occupy  the 
public  rest-honses.  The  leaders  in  the  RahAri  |>er8e- 
cntion  were  mostly  men  of  wealth  and  position.  The 
case  was  tried,  and  Ave  of  them  were  sentenced 
each  to  a  month's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  fifty 
rupees;  ti*o  were -fined  fifty  rupees,  and  the  bead- 
man  of  the  village  one  hundred  rupees. 

The  Missionary  Herald  for  1861  contains  a  valu- 
able^ letter  from  Mr.  Ballantine,  written  ^^^^^^^ 
early  in  tha\  year,  giving  a  retrospect  of  "•"•'«'• 
the  Ahmednuggur  branch  of  the  Mission.  When 
he  arrived,  in  1835,  it  had  been  established  only  four 
years.  There  were  then  twelve  persons  iu  the  na- 
tive church,  and  three  resident  missionaries.  Scroor 
was  occupied  in  184^,  Khokar  in  1856,  Waddle  in 
1857,  and  Bahftri  in  1860.  In  1861,  there  were  five 
stations  in  the  Ahmednuggur  branch,  with  five  mar- 
ried missionaries  and  one  unmarried  female ;  and 
sixteen  native  churches  contained  four  hundred  and 
ueventy-three  members..  .,;  , 

The  following  table  shows  the  gradual  increase  in 
membership. since  1831.     The  period  is  di-  iKMnin 

eliureli 

fidetHnto  terms  of  five  years,  that  the  nwBbmhip. 
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progress  may  be  more  apparent.    Mr.  Ballantine. 
thus  states  the  case :  — 


"Members  received  from  1831  to  1835,  inclusive 
Members  received  from  1836  to  1840,  iQclusive 
Members  received  from.  1841  to  1845,  inclnsive 
Members  received  from  1846  to  1850,  inclusive 
Members  received  from  1851  to  1855,  inclusive 
Members  received  front  16i6  to  1860,  inclusive 


9 

7 

76 

63 

78 
363 


"Total     ".-...,-:,■.:■  "i,rv4,uv^ -.,..,.    ,.       .    696 

"  The  members  received  dnriug  the  last  five  years 
are  as  follows :  in  1856,  30 ;  1857,  56 ;  1858,  86 ; 
1869,  64;  1860,  127.    Total,  363. 

**  From  tliis  it  will  be  Keen,  that  the  average  for 
'each  term  of  6ve  years,  from  1840  to  1855,  was  just 
seventy-two,  exactly  nine  times  the  average  of  the 
first  two  terms  of  five  years ;  while  the  number  re- 
ceived during  the  lust  term  of  five  years,  was  five 
times  as  great  as  the  average  for  five  years  from 
1840  to  1855,  and  forty-five  times  as  great  as  the 
average  for  ten  years  from  1831  to  1840.  Again,  it 
appears,  that  the  number  received  during  each  year 
of  the  last  five  years  was,  on  an  average,  seventy- 
two,  the  same  as  the  average  number  received  dur- 
ing each  period  of  five  years  from  1841  to  1855. 

"  Should  it  be  asked,  how  the  sudden  ^increase  in 
cumofth*  the  number  of  converts  in  the  last  term  of 
IS^°of""  fi*^«  years  can  be  accounted  for,  I  would 
**°  say :  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  policy 
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inangorated  in  the  niissioa  in  1854,  putting  mis- 
sionaries ont  in  the  districts  to  labor  among  the 
people,  has  been  the  means,  in  the  hands  of  Qod,  of 
greatly  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
of  bringing  many  more  converts  into  our  churches. 
Some  members  of  the  mission  desired  to  see  this 
policy  pursued  ten  years  before  it  was  adopted ;  but 
the  discussions  of  1854  decided  the  matter,  and  the 
plan  was  at  once  put  in  execution. 

"  Of  the  whole  number  of  converts  mentioned 
above,  8ixty-l!wo  have  died,  some  of  them  cb>rMiwaf 

tb«  nMin- 

having  given  striking  proofs  of  love  to  iwn. 
their  Saviour  during  life,  and  of  joy  in  the  prospact 
of  meeting  Him  as  death  approached.  The  uagyla 
of  Babajee,  blind  Gopal  and  his  wife  Malabain,  of 
Lakhiram,  TcsAba  Powar,  Tesfiba  Salve,  and  others, 
are  very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Christians  in  this 
country.  No  one  has  exhibited  more  strikingly  the 
power  of  Gospel  truth,  and  the  sustaining  influence 
of  the  promises  of  God,  than  Shaik  Daood,  once  an 
apostate  from  the  truth,  but  broillght  back  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit.  Some  have  died,  who  were 
never  numbered  among  the  people  of  God  on  earth, 
but  who  gave  evidence  that  they  had  put  their  trust 
in  Jesus  for  salvation,  and  looked  forward  to  meet- 
itig  Him  in  heaven. 

"  The  converts  received  to  the  mission  churches 
have  come  from  eviery  class  of  the  com-  yf^,„^  ^^ 
mnnity,  Mussulman  and  Hiud6.     One  of  """'*^ 
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the  first  conrersionB  here,  after  I  tookrhtirge  of  the 
ehnreh  at  the  close  of  1838,  wan  that  of  Haripant. 
Belonging  to  a  high  brahmin  family,  his  conversion 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  brahmins  here  m  to 
the  power  of  the  Gospel.  His  baptism  was  soon 
followed  by  that  of  his  brother  Narayan,  and  from 
that  time  repeated  conversions  occurred  among  the 
higher  castes  in  Ahmednoggnr.  In  1856,  we  had 
foar  snch  conversions.  Sliahft "  Dajee,  assistant 
teacher  of  the  government  English  school,  was  a 
brahmin ;  his  friend,  Cassimbhaee,  the  brother  of 
Shuik  Daood,  was  a  Mnssulman,  and  two  other 
yonng  men  belonged  to  the  weaver  caste.  A  deep 
conviction,  at  that  time,  seemed  to  pervade  all 
classes,  that  nothing  could  resist  the  power  of  the 
truth.  Last  year,  another  yonng  man  of  the  weaver 
caste  joined  the  charch,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  ex- 
tended to  others  of  that  class.  Some  are  carefullyi 
studying  the  Scriptures,  anxious  apparently,  to  as- 
certain what  is  truth.  -How  difierent  ail  this  from 
the  state  of  things  iir  1835.  How  very  di£ferent 
from  what  it  was  from  1831  to  1834." 

He  adds :  "  In  some  directions,  yon  can  And 
lotnMiint  Christians  wherever  you  go,  who  are  re- 
*"*■  joiced  to  see  yon,  and  to  meet  you  in  di- 

vine worship ;  and  in  villages  here  and  there,  yon 
find  also  small  chapels  or  school-honses,  where  the 
people  are  accustomed  to  come  together  to  hear  the 
Scriptures  read  and  to  unite  in  prayer." 
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The  following  additional  extracts  from  Mr.  Bal- 
lautiue  are  too  snggestive  to  be  omitted  :  — 

*<  We  haTe  always  been  protected  by  the  aathori- 
ties,  and  oar  converts  have  also  received  pnoeiion 
that  protection  of  lite  and  person,  which  oMot. 
they  had  a  right  to  claim  from  their  rulers.  Bat 
when  I  came  here,  Christian  converts  could  not  in- 
herit any  of  their  parents'  pro{>erty ;  it  must  all  be 
given  up  to  the  heathen  heirs.  Children  could  not 
claim  their  own  father's  estate,  even  though  they 
were  his  only  children,  for  his  brothers,  or  other  rel- 
atives who  remained  heathens,  could  claim  it  for 
themselves.  Such  was  the  law,  and  the  courts  of 
justice  could  furnish  no  relief.  Now  all  this  is 
changed. 

"  Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  march  of 
events  in  the  political  world ;  the  enactment  of  just 
laws  and  regulat;j<>iis,  giving  equal  rights  to  Chris- 
tians, and  the  efforts  of  Government  to  promote 
education  and  facilities  of  intercourse;  or  whether 
we  look  at  the  operations  of  our  own  and  other  mis- 
sionlt  and  benevolent  societies  in  India,  we  feel  that 
there  is  abundant  cause  for  thanksgiving  ^  God  for 
past  favors,  and  encouragement  to  labor  for  the 
coming  of  his  kingdom.  What  has  been  done  is 
in  itself  not  much,  but  it  is  of  great  importance 
when  considered  as  a  preparation  for  the  future." 

This  eminent  missionary  having  seen  it  stat«dy 
that  the  change  of  policy  iu  1854  had  alienu^ 
19    '  .        ^' 
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the  good  will  of  the  higher  castes,  and  that  there 
inmxiiic  had  since  been  no  conrert  from  among 
ftaaUM       them,   declared   that  to  be  a  orreat   mis- 

blgbn  ° 

e«.ui.  take.  Writing  in  1861,  he  said :  "  We  are 
having  more  intercourse  with  the  higher  castes  than 
we  ever  had  before.  And  tliis  intercoarse  is  very 
friendly  and  pleasant.  Some  of  tlieni  are  regular 
attendants  on  our  Sabbath  services,  apart  from  in- 
quirers and  those  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  the 
church.  We  have  never  had  so  many  persons  of 
high  caste  brought  into  our  churches  in  any  period 
of  five  years  before,  as  since  1856.  Our  inquirers, 
too,  at  the  prei^t|i.time,  from  the  higher  castes,  are 
more  than  usn»L*'^  ,. .  i'f»  ?  is^^ji 

The  railway  from  Bombay  to  Madras  goes  by  way 
8otapflru>  '^f  Poona  and  SolapAr ;  and  in  1861,  when 
**•*"■  the  station  was  commenced  at  SolapAr,  it 
had  been  completed  to  that  place,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles ;  excepting  six  miles 
on  the  Qli&ts  that  required  immense  labor.  The 
population  of  the  city  was  estimated  at  70,000.  It 
is  slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  country, 
and  encircled  by  a  high  wall.  As  many  as  fifly 
villages  lie  within  ten  miles.  The  distance  fVom 
thence  to  Satara  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
west,  and  to  Ahmednnggnr  about  the  same  distance, 
northwest.  Mr.  Harding  regarded  this  field  as  very 
{titcresting.  In  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
^ople,  and  the  facilities  for  reaching  them,  he 
thought  it  second  to  no  other  on  that  side  of  India. 
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Among  the  ocearrences  in  the  year  1861,  was  an 
buex|>vcted  (leveiopinent  of  the  benevolent  „„„  ,^ 
spirit  among  native  church  members.  Tiie  rf'^™'* 
principal  means  of  stirring  rip  the  Chris-  "^ 
tians  of  Ahmednaggur  was  au  account  of  extraor- 
dinary benevolent  contribntiona  by  Nestorians  at 
Orooiniah,  read  to  them  by  pastor  Vishnfipant. 
This  was  in  a  letter  from  a  deacon  in  tlie  Nestorian 
charch..  He  also  read  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
the  Ma<lura  mission  mentioning  similar  scenes 
there,  resulting  from  the  same  canse,  and  he  felt 
that  he  antl/his  brethren  should  do  likewise.  After 
many  stru^les  with  his  own  heart,  he  said  he  had 
determined  to  give  one  month's  salary  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause,  and  so  saying  he  placed  twenty-five 
rupees  on  the  table.  This  moved  the  brethren,  who 
immediately  began  to  make  their  offerings.  Many 
affecting  scenes  occurred,  a.nd  most  of  the  congre- 
gation were  moved  to  tears.  The^  meeting  was  ad- 
journed to  the  next  day,  when  it  was  yet  more  evi- 
dent thai  the  Spirit  was  shedding  the  love  of  Christ 
into  the  hearts  of  Christians.  The  missionaries 
were  strongly  reminded  by  what  they  then  saw  of 
precious  revival  seasons  in  their  native  land. 

At  the  next  monthly  concert  in  Bombay  letters 
were  read  describing  the  meeting  at  Ahmednuggur, 
And  a  native  who  had  just  come  from  there  made  a 
stirring  address.  The  meeting,  though  prolonged, 
was  mourned  to  the  next  evening,  and  the  native 
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pleilges  were  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  mpees. 
At  Ahniediniggur  they  were  five  haudred. 

It  was  natural,  on  the  breaking  out  of  civil  war 
Gnwnn.pi>.  '"  America,  that  the  missionaries  should 
tothJTiiu?  apprehend  a  serious  diminution  in  the 
funds  of  the  Board,  and  these  apprehen- 
sions they  made  known  ^to  their  friends,  both  native 
and  English.  Pour  hundred  rupees  were  received 
from  natives  not  Christian,-8ix  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  from  Christian  natives  (in  part  payment  of 
pledges),  11,637  from  European  friends  in  India, 
and  1,497  from  friends  in  England  and  Scotland, 
formerly  resident  in  India.  They  were  agreeably 
surprised,  soon  after,  to  find  that  the  war  had  not 
seriously  affected  the  benevolent  contribatioos  of  the 
Americau  churches. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

mSnON  TO  THB  KAHBATTAS. 

1862-1868.  .^ 

TwENTT-THBEE  churches  were  now  connected 
with  the  Mahratta  mission,  which  had  in  .j,^  ,^„ 
1862  uboat  six  hundred  members,  living  in  ''""*'"'■ 
nearlj  a  hundred  villages  and  towns.  But  in  half 
of  these  villages  the  mission  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  place  native  catechists  to  conduct 'religious  ser- 
^  vices  on  the  Sabbath.  The  raising  up  of  such  men 
was  necessarily  a  slow  process. 

In  the  year  1863  a  younger  brother  of  Shaik 
Daood  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  jiMna-- 
at  Ehokar,  in  the  presence  of  representa-  '<**'*'"*• 
tives  from  ten  ditferent  churches.    He  had  been  bap- 
tized by  Pastor  M<xlak  three  years  before. 

The  introduction  of  sacred  hymns  into  the  native 
churches,  sung  in  the  tunes  which  cheer  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  God  in  Christian  lan(k),  was  nien- 
tioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  addition  to 
Uiis  the  ciiurch  pressed  into  the  service  of 
Christ,  with  good  effect,  the  Kirltau,  in 
which  a  "  gosavi "  or  religions  teacher  celebrated 
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the  praises  of  some  g^  with  singing  and  instm- 
mental  masic.  The  experiment,  of  applying  the 
Kirttan  to  Christian  use  appears  to  have  been  first 
made  at  Ahtnednuggur,  one  evening  daring  the  an- 
niversary of  1862,  and  the  Man  of  Calvary  was  the 
grand  subject.  Tba  poetry  was  chiefly  composed  by 
Krishnarow,  »  yonng  native  brother  possessed  of 
mach  poetic  feeling.  Three  or  four  persons  stood 
'b-«£k.  of  hiia  on  the  platform,  and  at  tDb>%lose  of 
every  verse  joined  in  a  choms.  After  singing  a  fe# 
verses  in  this  manner,  an  exposition  of  tlie  song  was 
given  by  the  leader.  There  was  mnch  artistic  skill 
exhibited  in  the  music,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
poetry.  „ 

In  1862,  the  mission  was  called  to  inoarn  the 
j^^^  death  of  Miss  Cynthia  Parrar,  its  oldest 
Miarwnr.  niember  save  one,  she  having  been  con- 
nected with  it  for  almost  thirty-five  years,  first  at 
Bombay,  and  since  1839  at  Ahmednnggur.  Her 
life  had  been  faithfully  devoted  to  the  education  of 
her  own  sex,  and  her  end  was  peace. 

Messrs.  Hei)ry  W.  Baiiantine,  a  nephew  of  the 
ii«wmi>-  veteran  mitisionary,  and  Henry  J.  Brnce, 
''°"''''*''  joined  the  mission,  with  their  wives,  early 
in  1863. 

In  the^sunimer  of  that  year  Sir  Bartle  Prere, 
oflirf.ikind-  Govenjor  of  Boiubay,  visited  Ahmednng- 
■^'  gnr,  and  on  the  morning  after  his  nrriral 

invited  the  missionaries  to  call  on  him.     He  man- 
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Ifested  mqcb  interest  in  their  work  and  in  the  prog- 
ress  of  true  knowledge.  The  schools  were  examined 
in  his  presence,  and  he  expressed  much  satisfaction 
with  the  tboronghness  of  the  religious  instruction 
given.  The  sihgingTMthe  cliildrenJwlio  hud  learned 
many  English  and  naiWe  tnnes,  wm  also  gratifying, 
antt  he  expressed  his  opTBfon~tIiat  the  missions  in 
India  had  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  this  ac- 
complishment. At  the  close,  the  children  sang 
"  God  save  the  Queen  "  in  Mahratta,  alj  rising.  The 
Governor  had  already  made  a  generous  donation  to 
the  schools  -in  Satai^,  in  the  name  of  Lady  Frere, 
and  a  gentlemui  o^Me  suite  made  a  sigiilar  dona- . 
tion  for  the  schools  at  Alimedunggur.  -;  The  same 
week,  William  F..Stearu8,  Esq.,  an  Americaii  gentle- 
nian,  came  up  from  Bombay  to  judge  for  himself  as 
to  the  claims  of  the  mission,  and  gave  five  thousand 
mp«B8.         . 

,0n  the  27th  of  January,  1864,  Mrs.  Barker,  after 
having  been  ten  years  in  the  field,  closed  j^^  ^ 
her  useful  life  at  Pimplas.  "There  was  ""»»*•• 
^noticeable  in  her,"  writes  some  one  in  India  who 
evidently  knew  her,  "the  unusual  combination  of 
an  elevated  poetical  habit  of  mind  with  excellent 
common  sense  and  practical  benevolence^a  love  of 
the  beautiful,  with  a  hearty  devotedni^s  to  the  wel- 
fare of  her  fellow  men."'  Her  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  her  cheerfulness,  her  powers  of 
conversation,  and  her  unaffected  piety,  mode  her  a 
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Talaed  member  of  the^  mission  circle,  and  gave  aanir- 
ance  of  •  strong  hold  on  the  native  female  community. 

Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Hazen  returned  to  their  missionary 
DMtiierib.  labors  in  1864,.  alter  a  temporary  visit  to 
ciwpia.  their  native  land,  and  were  accompanied  by 
Rev.  William  W.  Chapin  and  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chapiu  were  stationed  at  Pimplas,  but  in  less  than, 
three  months,  aft^r  having  awakened .  hopes  of  great 
useAilness,  he  was  cut  down  by  an  attack  of  diph- 
theria. 

Tlie  Bev.  Hari  Bamchander,  better  known  ~  as 
DMthand  liaripuut,  pastor  of  th€  first  church  in 
uuipuut.  Ahmednnggnr,  died  January  11th  of  the 
same  year,  a^^e  age  of  about  forty- six.  He  was 
from^Ji^n  brahmin  family,  and  the  story  of  his 
Peraion  ami  ordination  has  been  already  told.  In 
the  year  1860,  in  view  of  the  wants  of'^the  Satara 
station,  he  removed  thither  with  his  family.  Next 
year  Ramkrishnapunt,  who  had  been  installed  pastor 
of  theychurch  in  Bombay,  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
m(nre  his  family  back  into  the  Deccan  on  account  of 
the  fat)U  influence  of  the  climate  on  bis  children. 
This  led  to  a  temporary  exchange  of  places.  Hari- 
punt's  health  failed  in  1863,  and  he  returned  to 
Ahmednuggur,  leaving  bis  family  at  ^mbay.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  mission  in  October,  hs 
spoke  of  Qod's  great  goodness,  of  his  own  readiness 
to  die,  and  of  his  joy  in  the  prospect  of  meeting  his 
8aviour  in  heaven.     He  officiated  with  Bamkrishii»- 
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pnnt  at  the  commnnion,  and  this  was  bis  last  oppor- 
tunity jof  nniting  with  his  brethren  in  coinraeuio- 
rating  the  dyiuj?  love  of  the  Redeemer.  He  was 
now  nrgeil  to  retnrn  to  his  faniily  at  Bombay,  but 
before,  doing  this  he  made  a  tonr  among  some  vil- 
lages south  of  Ahmednuggnr,  where  the  mission 
wished  him  to  labor.  The  exposure  to  cold  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
return  immediately  to  the  milder  climate  of  Bom- 
bay. During  the  first  night  after  his  an-ival,  he 
continued  talking  with  his  family  till  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when,  feeling  drowsy  and  seeking 
rest,  "  he  fell  asleep,  and  never  waked." 

In  The  year"  1865,  when  there  were   more  than 
a  score  of  native  churches,  the  mission  AniwiMiu- 

Heal  UiiioB 

deemed  it  expedient  that  they  should  form  f«f^- 
an  Ecclesiastical  Union.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty- 
three  churches  were  accordinglv  so  united,  the 
Union  consisting  of  the  native  pastor  and  a  delegate 
from  each  church.  Missionaries  might  take  part  in 
the  discussions,  but  had  no  vote,  not  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  The  fourth  and  fifth  Articles 
describe  the  uatnre  of  the  organization. 

"  Art.  4.  It  belongs  to  the  assembly  to  give 
its  opinidn  on  questions  brought  before  it  by  the 
churches,  and  references  made  to  it  in  regard, to 
general  principles,  whether  of  doctrines  or  moj- 
als ;  also,  to  examine  and  license  candidates  for  the 
holy  ministry,  and  to  withdraw  license  when  advis- 
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able;  to  ordain,  install,  remore,  and  jndge  minis- 
ters connected  with  the  churches  belonging  to  the 
Union ;  to  condemn  erroneous  opinions  which  injure 
the  piety  and  peace  of  the  chnrch ;  to  unite  or 
divide  churches  at  the  request  of  the  people,  and  to 
form  and  receive 'new  churches,  and  in  general  to** 
order  whatever  pertains  to  the  common  interests  of 
the  churches  connected  with  the  Union." 

"Art.  5.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  assembly  to 
hear  and  decide  appeals  from  the  churches  in  regard 
to  the  discipline  of  private  members.  At  the  same  , 
time  it  may  be  proper  for  a  church  to  apply  to  the 
assembly  for  its  opinion  as  to  the  general  principles 
on  which  they  may  proceed  in  a^ase  of  discipline." 

Mr.  Ballantine,  after  thirty  years  of  service  in 
DMthud  I"<J'a.  '"o^  on  the  19tli  of  November,  1865, 
u^l^.  while  on  his  way  to  the  United  States  with 
his  family  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
his  body  was  consigned  to  the  ocean  off  the  coast 
of  Portugal.  An  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
and  a  prolonged  correspondence,  have  led  me  to 
assign  him  a  high  place  among  missionaries  of  the 
cross.  He  was  an  earnest,  faithful  laborer.  To  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Mahratta  language  he 
added  an  acquaintance  with  the  Sanskrit,  and  has  left 
his  impress  on  the  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Mahratta.  Two  hymn-books  in  the  Mahratta  were 
prepared  by  him,  one  for  use  in  the  churches,  the 
other  for  the  children,  containing  togethei:  four  han- 
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dred  bymns.  They  are  generally  translations  of 
hymns  and  sacred  songji  found  iu  the  English  lun- 
gnage,  and  besides  being  faitjifully  rendered,  both 
as  to  spirit  and  thought,  are  said  often  to  {Mssess 
the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  originals.  In  other 
ways  he  enriched  the  Christian  literature  of  the 
Mahratta  people. 

He  was  an  earnest  preacher,  and  a  strong  adro- 
cate  of  the  principle,  that  preaching  the  Gospel  is 
the  first  among  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the 
Qonversion  of  the  heathen.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  his  main  employment  during  the  last  fire  years 
of  his  life  in  couuectiSlhwith  theological  classes  of 
jroang  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  In  the  year 
1854)  I  heard  him  preacl^jjgjj^iativecongregatic^ 
at  Khokar,  forty  miles  fr^pBMBMtor.  and  was 
Viacli  impressed  by  the  VIHmRIP^B  '^'^  e»^y, 
fluent,  powerful  ntterauc«nrAi|B>"<^^>>>6  ^'^  & 
help  every  way  meet  forlMK!|BFthcir  necessary 
^withdrawal  from  the  field)m|(||FV[ieir  well-trained 
family,  seemed  an  irreparable  loss.^ 

>  Since  the  sboTe  wu  written,  and  indeed  (ince  the  cIom  of  this 
hiatoiy,  Mrs.  Ballamino  has  been  called  to  her  heavenly  rest.  Her 
death  oocaned,  somewhat  suddenly,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1874,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age.  In  her  tppropriale 
iphere  of  labor  she  was  every  way  the  equal  of  her  eminent  husband. 
Th«  author,  when  in  India,  had  much  opportunity  for  observin;;  her 
In  lier  relations  to  her  family  and  to  the  native  community.  It  was 
her  custom  to  have  her  children  np  and  dressed  with  the  rininj;  sun  to 
■eeompany  her,  fqr  air  and  exervise,  to  the  open  fields  beyond  the  city 
walla,  and  this  was  repeated  at  the  close  of  day.    The  fine  health  «■- 
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Seren  natives  had  been  licensed  by  the  ETangel- 
ical  Union,  in  tlie  year  1866,  as  preachers 


pwtonto.  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  chnrches  had  been 
backward  to  settle  them,  prererring  to  have  the  mis- 
sionaries for  their  acting  pastors,  and  to  receive  the 
ordinances  at  their  hands.  This  was  mainly  owing 
to  unwillingness  to  assgnie  the  native  pastors'  sup- 
port. The  mission  set  itself  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Of  course  the  question  of  support  came  tip  for  con- 
sideration, and  the  Union  discussed  the  question, 
whether  ereryi  church  member  ought  not  to  set 
aside  a  tenth  of  his  income  (as  the  minimum)  for 
religious  uses.  Among  the  addresses  on  that  occa- 
sion was  one  by  the  Rev.  Ramkrishnapunt,  or  Pastor 
Modak,  eitracts  from  a^  translation  of  which  are  well 
deserving  of  a  place  in  this  history. 

"  How  does  it  happen,"  saiid  thFs  intelligent  na- 
tive pastor,  "  that  such  a  question  arises  in  regard 
to  our  churches?  Do  not  our  Christians  provide  for 
their  own  temimral  support;,  and  why  do  they  not 
then  provide  also  in  religious  matters?  Their  souls 
are  certainly  as  much  their  own  as  their  bodies. 
People  of  other  religions,  aud  Christians  of  other 

\agvi  hy  this-  family  abowg  what  may  be  ponible  in'  tUffpring  cirenm- 
itance*,  eren  in  India.  Three  of  her  daughters  are  now  %ire8  of  mli- 
lionariea  in  India,  a  >un  ia  under  appointment  si  a  medical  miuionary 
to  India,  and  the  rcit  arv  all  in  full  Kympathy  with  the  work  to  which 
their  honored  parent*  had  devoted  their  lives.  Ilcr  labora  in  conncc. 
lion  with  the  department  of  femalu  education,  form  a  part  of  the  hii* 
tory  of  the  miuion. 
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lands,  support  their  own  religions  teachers ;  why 
should  not  Christians  here  do  the  same?     Does 
Christianity  ^tuxa  to  them   of  so  little  value  that 
they  are  unwilling  it  should  cost  theiu  anything  ? 
Not  so  — but  there  is  a  proverb  which  says, '  VVho 
will  go  afoot  when  he  has  a  horse  to  ride? '  *And  in 
like  manner,  why  should  we  l»e  at  any  expense  in  re- 
ligious matters,  when  the  mission  is  ready  to  bear  it 
all  for  ns  9    This  leads  to  another  question  :    Why 
did  the  mi^^ion  at  first  assume  this  expense  ?    Aud 
why  have  tlfey  feorne  it  till  the  present  time,  instead 
ofcalliugupon  ns  totakeif?  ....  Unfortunately, 
the  reswlt.of  this  course  has  proved  most  disastrous 
fo^  n*.  .  .  .  .  We  have  grown  up  from  infancy  to 
•  maturity,  increasing  from  half  a  dozen  to  as  many 
Jiundreds,  and  from  one  to  twenty-three  churches. 
The  cost  of  supporting  our  pastors  and  schools  has 
largely  increased,  but  we  seem  to  ourselves  utterly 
unable  to  lift  the  burden  a  finger's  breadth.    Oar 
indulgent  mother  (the  mission)  must  still  carry  ns 
in  her  ar^,  for  she  and  we  both  think  we  cannot 
yet  walk  alone.     Had  we  been  accustomed  from  the 
first  to  give  accorJ^ng  to  our  ability,  the  ability  to 
give  would  have  increased  with  our  growth,  and  to- 
day -we  might  have  been  able  to  bear  the  whole  bur- 
den  What  if  this  support  on  which  we  are 

leaning  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  where  would  it 
leave  as  P  W^  cannot  expect  it  to  be  always  con- 
tinaed.     It  behooves  us  then,  as  wise  men,  at  onc« 
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to  set  things  in  train  for  self-sapport.  It  is  oar  ioi> 
pcratire  duty. 

"  Qranted,  then,  that  we  onght  to  be  self-support- 
ing, what  means  can  we  use  to  become  iio?  This  is 
oar  question.  The  first  and  chief  means  is  this,  that 
we  now  begin  to  do  what  toe  ought  to  have  done  long 
ago.  From  tlua  time  we  must  begin  to  pay  the  cost  of 
our  religious  privileges.  Well  would  it  be  for  us  if  we 
were  as  wise  and  disceruinf^in  regard-to  onr  spi^it- 
nai  welfare  as  we  are  in  temporal  matters.*' 

He  goes  on  to  assign  reasons  why  they  shonld 
support  their  own  Christian  institutions,  and  then 
adds :  — 

"  I  anticipate  here  an  objection,  *  What  you  say 
is  all  true,  but  we  are  not  able  at  once  to  take  up 
this  work.'  And  so  we  hare  been  saying  for  a  long 
time.  But  I  believe  if  we  consider  it  well,  we  shall 
not  think  we  cannot  do  it.  If  we  take  hold  in  ear- 
nest, and  make  proper  exertions,  we  can  bear  all  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  our  Christian  institutions.  .... 
Did  we  not  buy  these  lifeless,  good-for-nothing  idols, 
■-build  temples  for  them,  and  pay  for  their  consecra- 
tion and  worship  P  Did  we  not  provide  the  turmeric, 
frankincense,  flowers,  lamps,  and  meat-offerings  for 
the  ordinary  wortihip,  and  special  gifts  for  the  festal 
days  of  odt*  fictitious  household  godsP  And  the 
still  heavier  expenses  of  sacrifices,  oblations,  and 
feasts  for  the  numerous  worshippers,  did  we  not 
bewr  these  alsoP    The  bootless  cost  of  long  pUipriiQ- 
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ages  to  Vithoba,  Ehandoba,  Bliowani,  and  the  rest ; 
the  fees  and  ritual  expenses  incurred  at  such  places, 
did  we  not  pay  them  all  ?  And  how  much  did  we 
^  give  for  hearing  the  legends,  purans,  kirttaus,  and 
other  recitations?  How  much  went  for  needless 
funeral  rites.  lunar  observances,  and  feasts  for  the 
dead  P  How  much  to  the  fortune-tellers,  and  vari- 
ous orders  of  religious  mendicants  ?  How  much  to 
escape  the  plagues  of  evil  spirits,  unlucky  stars,  and 
other  bad  omens  S>  How  much  for  weddings,  holy 
days,  and  other  festive  occasions?  For  these  and 
other  objects  called  religious,  we  gave  freely  when 
we  were  heathen  ;  if  we  gave  an  equal  amount  now, 
I  believe  it  would  snfSce  for  the  support  of  pur  own 
Christian  worship,  and  leave  much  to  be  used  in  giv- 
ing the  Gospel  to  others.  What  we  then  gave  was* 
in  the  interest  of  sin  and  hell ;  what  we  now  give  is- 
for  our  own  and  others'  spiritual  go«id,  and  for  the 
glory  of  God.  How  cheerfully  should  we  give  for 
such  objects !  .... 

"  Let  us  then,  dear  brethren,  now,  before  God, 
make  this  strong  resolution,  and  that  we  may  carry 
it  out,  let  us  bind  ourselves  by  some  fixed  rule  of 
giving.  Let  us  resolve  that  we  will  devote  one  tenth 
of  our  income  to  religious  purposes,  —  not  that  we 
should  never  give  more  than  this,  but  that  we  vf ill 
not  give  less  than  this  proportion.  If  any  one 
thinks  this  is  too  much,  let  him  remember  that  God 
*  Himself  gave  this  rule  to  the  Isnwlitea.  If  we  con- 
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Btder  that  we  Rpend  ntn«  tenths  for  onr  bodies,  which 
ia  a  few  duys  will  return  to  dust,  and  only  one  tenth 
for  the  soul,  which  is  immortal,  instead  of  appearing 
a  g'rcat  deal,  it  will  seem  but  a  little  —  very  UUIb  in- 
deed." 

The  result  was,  that  all  the  seven  licentiat«8  re- 
oidimtioa  ceived  calls  to  settle  from  as  many  church- 
pw»o»-  es,  and  some  of  them  received  even  two  or 
three.  The  Union,  having  been  requested  by^o 
churches  to  make  arrsrttgementa  for  the  ordination 
of  tteir  pastors  elect,  designated  churches,  which, 
by  their  pastors  and  delegates,  should  visit  the  sev- 
eral churches  for  that  purpose.  Two  or  more  mis* 
sioiiaries  weW  present  on  each  occasion.  I^was  uq- 
derstood,  that  the  ord^^tion  would  be  deferred  in 
'cases  where  the  church  ^id  not  pledge  itself  to  raise 
a  monthly  sum  equal  to  a  tenth  of  the  income  of  its 
members.  Soiije  of  the  churches  required  consider- 
able time  for  considering^  this  question  ;  but  at 
length  the  male  members  of  each  promised  to  give 
that  proportion  of  their  incc^es  for  the  support  of 
'their  pastors.  ' 

At  the  ol^inations,  the  sermon,  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  were  by 
native  pastors;  and  the  ordaining  prayer,  and  ^6 
charge  to  the  people,  were  by  missionaries.  Tire 
au^nces  were  crowded  and  attentive.  Following 
tl(r  ordina\,ion8  were  protracted  meetings,  com- 
nioucing  on  Tuesctay,  and  closing  with  the  com- 
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manion  service  on  the  Sabbath.  One  of  the  older 
missionaries,  in  new  of  th^ese  scenes,  thus  gnve  ot- 
ter)ince  to  hi^  feelings :  "I  confess  I  have  received 
new  ideas  of  the  strength  of  our  native  Christians. 
There  is  a  power  here,  which  is  being  developed  and 
organized  fat  active  effort,  and  which  I  believe  God 
is  about  to  nke  for  His  glory.", 

On  the  l^th  of  Februalfy,'  1867,  Mrs.  Harding 
died  suddenly  at  Solapfir,  ten  yiars  after  UMthor, 
her  arrival  in  India,  leaving  fouf^  children,  ding. 
Though  she  had  left  a  home  o^xnauy  comforts  in 
America,  she  lived  contented  alM  happy  in  f udia, 
and  became  continually  more  intei^Hted  iu  the  good 
work  of  the  Lord.  Mr.  William  Henry  Atkinson 
and  wife,  afterwards  laborers  at  this  statiou,  arrived 
Hear  the  close  of  the  year.  , 

Mr.  Munger's  last  residence  was  \^i  Bombay,  and 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  mission  for  1868 
was  appointed  in  that  place,  to  enjoy  the  r'"' 
benefit  of  his  counsels  and  prayers.  Ipeniire  the 
time  of  the  meeting,  he  was  taken  ill  with  fever, 
and  a  partial  paralysis  ensued.  When  his  brethren 
arrived,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  them,  and 
died  on  the  23d  of  July,  at  the  age  of^ixty-five.  He 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  mission,  having  gone 
to  India  iu  the  year  1834,  and  w'as  to  have  preached 
the  annual  sermon.  He  was  somewhat  ungainly  in 
kppearance,  and  rough  in  manner,  but  with  tender 
Christian  sensibilities.     His  iron  couatitution  wu 
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broken  \>j  travel  an^exposnre  in  preaching  the  Qos* 
pel.  "^hile  at  Jalna,  bis  labors  were  blessed' to  some 
of  the  English  army  officers  stationed  there.  '  One 
of  these  came  to  Ahmeduaggnr  while  the  Deputa- 
tion was  there,  on  his  way  to  England,  and  it  was 
affecting  to  see  this  officer  of  rank  and  culture 
throw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the^good  mis- 
sionary, and  kiss  him,  in  token  of  lore  and  gratitude 
for  spiritual  benefits  formerly  received.  To  the  end 
he  was  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  Jasus. 
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■  1868-1873.     '[  ■/>Ci^'-A.? 

In  1868,  a  brahmin  of  Solapftr  had  been  admitted 
to  the  church  in  that  place,  and  a  younger  ^^^^^^ 
brother  Iiad  decided  to  embrace  Christiail- 
ity.  An  elder  brother,  learning  the  fact,  came  with 
other  influential  brahmins  to  the  mission  chapel, 
where  the  brothers  then  were,  and  lisedifevery  pos- 
sible means  to  induce  th^m  t/j  leave,  i  Violence  . 
was  apprehended,  as  a  large  mob  had  gathered  about 
the  house,  and  the  Christians  sent  for  Mr.  Harding. 
After  saying  a  few  words  to  the  crowd,  he  wrote  to 
the  Collector,  asking  protection  for  the  young  men. 
Unfortunately  the  Collector  was  absent,  and  there 
was  considerable  delay  before  the  letter  reached  the 
second /magistrate.  Meanwhile  three  native  Chris- 
tians *n  the  outside  of  tl^  chapel  were  cruelly 
beaten  by  brahmins  ai^  others.  The  doors  were 
broken  ope6  and  the  two  young  converts  carried 
away.  The  magistrate  lost  no  time  in  ordering  the 
arrest  of  the  leaders,  and  the  liberation  of  the  con- 
verts. Ram'chandra,  the  older,  was  set  at  liberty 
and  came  at  once  to  the  mission  houpe. 
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The  Christians  who  had  been  waiting  in  anxions 
suspense  came  to  rejoice  with  him.  The  three  were 
present  who  had  been  so  cruelly  beaten,  faint  from 
loss  of  blood,  and  their  clothes  crimsoiied^rom  head 
to  foot,  yet  there  were  no  complaints.  One  sug- 
gested that  these  sufferings  were  light  cou^>ared 
with  those  which  Christ'^dured.  Another  re-i 
marked :  "  Yes,  and  we  are  ready,  if  need  be,  to 
give  up  our  lives  for  His  sake." 

Three  prominent  brahmin  leaders  in  this  outbreak 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six  mouths' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  After  that  the 
Christians  had  peace,  and  the  fact  that  a  man  of  the 
highest  caste  in  the  community  had  given  up  his 
caste  and  religion  and  become  a  Christian,  naturally 
kd  to  inquiry  and  discussion  among  the  people'. 

The^ondnct  of  Bamciiandra  was  v^ry  satisfactory. 
The  firmness  of  tie  youngef  brother  yielded  for  a 
time  to  the  press  ire,  but  he  8<M>n  came  again  and 
applied  for  baptisn^.  It  was  thought  best,  however, 
on  his  own  account,  and  for  the  effect  on  the  com- 
munity, not  to  baptize  him  immediately.  « 

Messrs.  Spencer  R.  Wells,  Charles  W.  I#k,  and 
NitvroiiiioD-  R'cbard  Winsor,  and  their  wives,  joined 
"*"'  the  mission,  the  first  in  1869,  the  second 

in  1870,  and  the  third  in  1871.  Failure  of  health 
•blig^d  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  to  return  home  in  1867. 
Miss  Harriet  S.  Ashley  from  Mili|n,  Ohio,'^cume 
connected  with  the  mission  in  pecember,  1871. 
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Mr.  Brnce  reported  twenty-nine  native  helpers  in 
the  year  1867,  within  the  three  districts  ^attwu- 
of  Raliuri,  Khokar,  and  Pimplas,  and  that  '''^• 
eacli  of  these  helpers  had  a  number  of  villagea 
assigned  him  to  visit  as  often  as  possible  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching.  According  to  their  monthly 
reports,  they  preached  7,362  times  daring  the  year, 
to  audiences  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  96^373 
I^rsons,  of  whom  16,363  were  women.  The  average 
audience  was  about  twelve.  __  v 

The  employment  of  native  "  Bible-women  "  to  go 
out  wherever  they  could  collect  "^a  small  ^^^ 
company  of  women  and  read  and  talk  to  *"""• 
them  of  Bible  truth,  commenced  about  this  time. 
They  grained  easy  access  to  many  of  their  owli  sex, 
from  whom  the  catechist  was  shut  out  by  the  cus- 
toms of  oriental  society,  read  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, especially  the  narratives  and  parables  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  always  talked  about  what  they 
read.  For  some  years  two  Bible-women  were  sup- 
ported in  'and  near  Ahmednuggur  by  the  Zenana 
Society  of  London.  For  two  yearsXan  unknown 
friend  in  Bombi^  supported  one  at  iNewase.  At 
length  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  in  Boston 
arranged  for  the  employment  of  Bible-women  under 
the  care  of  the  mission,  and  they  are  doing  much 
to  spread  Gospel  truth  among  the  people.  The  na- 
tive Christian  women  in  Bombay  were  accustomed 
to  hold  a  weekly  meeting  by  themselves,  for  pnycr 
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and  religious  instraction,  and  gre&t  interest  was 
often  added  to  these  meetings  by  the  accounta  of 
their  work  given  by  the  Bibie-women. 

Six  of  these  were  employed  under  Mrs.  Bissell 
in  the  villages  near  Abraednuggnr.  Only  one  was 
yonng,  and  she  had  been  educated  in  mission  schools. 
Three  were  widov^s,  whose  husbands  had  been  pillars 
in  the  churches,  and  were  respected  even  among  the 
heathen.  They  and  other  Ghristiau  women  met  for 
prayer  every  Thursday,  and  onie  a  month  they  re- 
ported their  labors  at  these  meetings.  They  gen- 
erally went  two  and  two,  but  sometimes  all  went 
togfether  to  one  village,  to  reach  as  many  as  possible 
of  all  classes.  Each  pair  was  ex|)ectedto  keep  a 
written  journal  showing  the  places  visited,  the  nom- 
ber  present,  the  portions  of  Scripture  or  tr/ksts  read, 
and  the  principal  subject. discussed. 

Mrs.  Bissell  was  accustomed  to  visit  some  of  the 
jgiof,,^  womei^  of  the  higher  castes.  By  the 
HicBbwu.  jjgjp  qJ  Ramkrishnapnnt,  the  pastor,  who 
was  acquainted  w|^h  the  native  gentlemen,  she  went 
by  invitation  from  the  master  of  the  house,  and  at 
an,  appointed  time,  thus  avoiding  all  complaint  of 
intrnsioH,  and  giving  opportunity  for  the  women 
of  the  house  to  call  in  som*  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  which  they  almost  always  did.  Th^wife 
of  the  pastor  or  one  of  the  Bible-women  accom- 
panied her  in  these  visits.  Tlie  master  of  the  house 
generally  kept  out  of  sight,  but  not  always.    "  On 
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ealUng  %  second  time  at  one  place,"  writes  Mr.  Bis- 
sell,  "the  master  of  the  house  came  forward,  and 
expressing  gratitude  for  the  call,  said  he  knew  the 
women  of  this  country  weje  kept  in  an  ignorant,  de- 
based condition,  but  he  wfc  willing  to  have  Mrs.  B. 
■peak  to  the  women  of  his  house  on  any  subject  she 
\ch08e,  and'  was  sure  she  would  say  nothing  but  what 
was  for  their  good.    His  wife  and  the  other  women 
(eight  in  all)  showed  great  pleasure  in  seeing  her 
again.    The  wife  had  explained  to  a  stranger  the 
■ubetance  of  what  had  been  said  on  a  previous  visit, 
adding,  'They  come  to  talk  to  us  abouf  such  things.' 
"  After  that,  they  conversed  about  the  character 
of  the  true  God ;  how  sin  entered  the  world,  man's 
moral  weakness  and  need  of  divine  aid,  and  similar 
themes.     The  women  admitted  the  truth  of  what 
was  told  them,  but  said  they  were  afraid  of  their 
gods,  and  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  tfiem.    This 
is  probably  true.    Though  they  have  no  love  for 
their  gods,  they  think  they  are  real  beings,  and  will 
torment  them  in  some  way  if  they  cease  to  honor 
them.    When  Mrs,  Bissell  and  her  companion  were 
leaving,  the  wife  took  Mrs.  B.'s  hand  in  both  hers 
and  said,  <  We  shall  count  the  Saturdays  till  you 
come.' " 

An  invitation'came  one  day  from  the  wife  of  a 
psrabhA,  a  caste  next  to  the  brahmin,  who  had 
called  together  ten  of  her  relatives  and  near  friends. 
She  said  she  had  been  a  pupil  of  Miss  Farrar's 
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school  in  Bombay,  some  thirty  years  before,  and 
that  she  remembered  her  name,  and  looks,  and  hoir 
she  nsed  to  talk  with  her.  She  had  kepKup  her 
knowledge  of  reading,  and  taught  her  two  little 
daughters-in-law  to  read  also.^ 

Another  incident  shows  the  inflnentfe  of  Miss 
Farrar's  teaching,  as  related  by  a  Christian  woman 
ft  one  of  their  meetings.  A  sick  HindQ  woman 
sent  for  her,  and  said  that  when  a  girl  she  attended 
Miss  Farrar's  school,  dnd  believe<I  what  she  had 
been  tanght  abont  Christ.  She  had  since  been  a 
ugreat  sinner,  but  bad  given  np  her  evil  ways,  and 
sought  forgiveness,  and  she  wished  her  to  pray  for 
her.  This  she  did,  and  afterwards  went  to  her  sev- 
eral times  for  the  same  purpose.  At  last  the  sick 
woman  sent  for  her  one  night,  told  her  that  her 
end  was  near,  and  said,  "  Pray  with  me  once  more. 
Do  you  think  I  shall  be  received  P  I  trust  in  Him 
alone."  After  prayer,  she  passed  away,  while  her 
Christihn' friend  was  sitting  beside  her. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
Gospel  in  India,  is  the  custom  forbidding  the  mar- 
riage of  widows.  The  marriage  of  a  brahmin 
widow  at  Bombay,  which  took  place  openly  in  1869, 
with  quite  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  created  mnoh  ex- 
citement.   Many  high  caste  young  men  of  the  so- 

>  Danghtera  are  nsaallj  taken  fVom  their  mothers,. at  ten  or  eleren 
jtitn  of  age,  to  the  homes  of  their  hnsbanda,  while  the  sons  bring 
their  joang  wirti  to  Utc  with  their  mother*. 
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called  "  Rorormers  "  pledged  themselres  to  stand  by 
the  bridcgrboin,  even  should  be  be  deprived  of  caste. 
They  were  so  many,  that  they  dared  the  orthodox 
HiudAs  to  touch  them ;  and  though  threatened,  they 
carried  their  point. 

Writing  from  Khokar,  in  1869,  Mr.  Brace,  of 
the  BahCLri  station,  contrasts  the  recep-  xri<imxM«r 
tion  be  met  at  that  time,  with  that  ex-  '™*~*- 
tended  to  a  missionary  twelve  years  before,  wbea 
Kliokar  was  one  of  the  centres  of  idolatry.  The 
missionary  was  thennuet  with  all  manner  of  opposi- 
tion, except  positive  vjolence,  which  they  dared  not  ' 
inflict.  Mr.  Bruce  thus  describes  the  changed  con- 
dition :  —  . 

"  The  opposition  of  the  patil  (as  of  others)  has 
gradnally  worn  away,  and  no  one  would  suppose, 
from  bis  hearty  greeting  of  me  the  other  night,  that 
be  wa.s  the  same  man  who,'  years  ago,  tried  to  drivd 
the  missionaries  away.  *  It  has  been  a  long  tinf^ 
since  you  came,'  said  he  ;  and  the  tone  of  his  voice 
was  inteuded  to  indicate  a  wish  that  we  would  come 
oflener*  We  were  talking  about  a  new  chnwdi  (nret- 
hoDse)  and  government  school-house  that  bad>  re- 
cently been  built,  when  be,  of  his  own  aceUKl,  H&ld' 
that  he  was  ready  to  give  a  piece  of  land  on  which 
to  build  a  chapel.  I  went  with  him  to  see  the  i^ace, 
and  found  it  as  desirable  a  site  as  I  could  nave 
cbosen  myself.  The  patil  and  villagers  are  not  only 
ready  to  give  this  site,  but  are  urging  the  early  erec- 
tion of  the  building. 


Aiw*n 
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•  "  On  Thursday  evening,  Pastor  Kassanbhai,  of 
Ehokar,  gave  his  kirttan,  bj  invitation  of  the  vil- 
lagers. The  new  chowdi  was  given  foi*  the  purpose, 
and  was  crowded  with  attentive  listeners.  A  hun- 
dred or  more  were  obh'ged  to  sit  upon  the  ground 
outside.  The  patil  afterwards  expressed  the  great- 
est satisfaction  with  the  kirttan,  and  Kaid,  '  All  the 
people,  even  the  brahmins,  were  pleased  with  ^t.'  "  <*" 

In  November,  Mr.  Hazen  was  employed  for  a 
j^  time  in  the  Bombay  University,  as  one^of 
the  examiners  in  the  Mahratta  language. 
About  three  hundred  of  the  young  men  were  seated 
iudiscriuiinately,  in  a  large  hall,  and  ofver  live  fhun- 
dred  nioreVere  under  a  large  awning,  jeach  #ith  his 
little  table  before  him.  There  were  brahmin8,^Hin- 
dtks  of  variQUs  classes  and  languages,  Parsfees,  Sind- 
hees,  Belikchees,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Portuguese, 
and  a  few  English  youth,  representing  about  a 
dozen  different  languages.  Five  missionaries  were 
among  the  examiners.  Mr.  Hazen  and  his  native 
colleague  had  to  examj|e  one  hundred  and  eighty 
persons,  or  half  of  these  who  were  to  be  examined 
in  Mahratta.  'r-j 

The  two  churches  at  Ahmetlnnggtir  were  united 
in  1871,  under  the  pastorate  of  Ramkrishnapunt, 
who  was  earnest  in  leading  Ma  people  to  a  higb^ 
standard  of  Christian  character.  His  views,  ably 
stated,  as  to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  have  been 
•Ireadvplaced  before  the  reader. 
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In  1871,  the  native  pastors  and  others  at  Bom- 
bay, conceived  the  idea  of  furiniug  a  ua-  AD>tin 
tive  Christian  Alliance,  embracing  repre-  >iii<uM. 
seutatives  from  all  the  missions.  Their  object  was 
to  show  the  union  actually  subsisting  between  Chris- 
tians, to  strengthen  that  union,  and  consult  to- 
gether in  regard  to  their  Christian  duties.  As 
maiiy.  as  one  liuiidred  and  fifty  persons  came  to- 
gether, most  of  them  representative  men.  Of  six- 
teen native  pastors  present,  eleven  were  from  the 
American  mission.  Two  long  business  meetings 
were  held  each  day  for  four  days,  and  several  for 
social  intercourse,  in  one  of  which  a  large  number 
of  European  gentlemen  and  ladie»  participated. 
One  evening  was  devoted  to  ttie  musical  perform- 
ance called  "  kirttan,"  by  some  of  the  brethren  from 
Ahmeduuggur,  which  excited  much  interest  among 
HimlAs,  us  well  as  Christians. 

Mr.  Harding,  who  communicates  these  facts,  says, 
there  were  earnest  discussions  upon  a  variety  of 
im|)ort^it  subjects;  such  as.  The  appreciation  of 
Christian  privileges,  Care^of  children  of  native 
Christians,  Giving  systeimtically,  and  Our  duties 
to  our  country.  The  discussions  upon  this  last  sub- 
ject ended  in  a  resolution  to  establish  a  new  mission 
by  the  Alliance ;  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  rupees 
were  subscribed  for  the  expenses  of  the  first  year. 
Itiitnagherry,  a  city  on  the  coast,  two  hundred  miles 
south  of  Bombay,  was  the  place  chosen  for  the  Bt»> 
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tioii.  Not  finding  the  proper  agent,  this  plan  was 
not  carried  out.  An  address  by  one  or  the  village 
pastors  from  the  Aliinedunggur  district,  who  had 
never  before  been  in  Bombay,  moved  some  of  the 
audience  to  tears.  A  relblution  of  thanks  to  the 
missionaries  and  missionary  societies  was  moved  by 
the  Rev.  Narayan  Sheshadri,  well  known  to  those 
who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance at  New  York  in  1873,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shaha 
Daji,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Special  interest  was  awakened  at  Ahmednuggnr 
ubonofu  «n  1871,  by  the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  an 
»»»«•"•'•  Evangelist  from  America  connected  with 
the  Methodist-  denomination,  who  had  been  preach- 
ing for  a  year  at  various  places  in  Northern  India. 
His  manner  is  represented  as  clear,  forcible,  and 
direct;  and  though  he  spoke  through  an  inter- 
preter, his  thoughts  were  so  truthfully  rendered 
into  the  Mahratta  by  Pastor  Modak,  that  they 
seemed  to  lose  none  of  theif  power.  "  The  Holy 
Spirit,"  writes  Dr.  Bissell,"  was  manifestly  present. 
Missionaries,  native  Christians,  and-alno  HindAs 
showed,  by  their  fixed  and  often  tearful  attention, 
the  power  of  God's  truth  over  th^ir  hearts."  Dur- 
ing %e  last  week,  two  meetings  were  held  each  day. 
Sometimes  as  mauy  as  a  dozen  remained  after  tHe 
congregation  was  disuiissed,  for  religions  conversa- 
tion. The  converts  were  chiefly  froin<]hristian<fam- 
Uies,  or  had  been  for  years  acquaiuted  with  Chris- 
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tun  truth.     Eleven  new  members  were  added  to 
tlie  cbnrch.     Mr.  Taylor  went  from  tlience  to  Bom- 
bay, at  tbe  close  of  the  year,  and  began  a  Reries  of 
meetings  in  the  mission  chapel.     "  For  more  than  a. 
month    past,"   writes    Mr.    Harding    in    January,     N 
"  meetings  among  the  Europeans  and  Indo-Britons 
have  been  held,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Wm. . 
Taylor,  the  Evangelist,  and  we  see  now  indicationfl 
of  a  powerful  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    We  hear 
every  day  of  new  cases  of  conversion,  —  seven  or 
eight  yesterday,  four  or  five  tlie  previous  day,  and 
not  long  ago  as  many  as  twelve  in  one  day.     The 
period  of  conviction  is  generally  short,  and  nearly 
all  who  are  awakened  are  hopefully  converted.    Prob- 
ably from  sixty  to  ei^ity  persons  have  been  brought 
to  Christ  within  the  last  six  weeks,  and  the  interest 
increases  every  day.     As  the  work  advances  we  ex-       ! 
pcct  the  native  community  will  be  reached,  though 
to  what  extent  we  cannot  tell.     In  connection  with        i, 
our  native  church,  six   or  seven  persons  seem  to        • 
have  been  converted,  though,  with   one  exception, 
their  experience  has  not  been  of  the  clear,  decided 
character  that  W)6  see  among. the  Europeans ;  and 
this  exception  is  in  the  case  of  a  boy  baptized  in  in-  ^' 
fancy,  tbe  son  of  native  Christians." 

Pastor  Mahamadji,  of  Seroor,  reported   the  nu- 
merous Mussulmans,  in  that  city  as  at  first  ^  „     , 
determined  not  to  listen  to  hi8l>reaching,  ""* 
because  he  had  left  the  Mohammedan  religion.    Bat 
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he  was  glad  to  Ray,  that  their  opposition  had  grada- 
ally  diniiiiisbed.  He  had  been  able,  by  means  of 
the  kirttan,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  in  large  uumbers.  This  he  had  done 
about  forty  times  daring  the  year,  and  on  all  these 
occasions  there  had  been  attentive  andienees  of  both 
l^xes,  varying  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
thousand. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Norris,  M.  D.,  sailed  from  New 
York  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  to  be  stationed  at 
Bombay,  where  she  has  the  promise  of  a  flue  open- 
ing. 

There  was  much  tomnng  ita  1872  and  1873. 
Messrs.  Bissell,  Fairbank,  Harding,  Wells,  ^i»iitimt» 
Atkinson,  Park,  and  Winsor  each  made  *''•  •*""'' 
favorable  reports.  Seventy-six  persons  were  received 
into  the  church  in  1872  —  a  larger  number  than  in 
any  previous  year  since  1861,  —  and  sixteen  more 
in  the  first  three  mouths  of  1873.  Pastor  Modak, 
of  Ahmednuggur,  reports ;  "  The  regular  preach- 
ing services  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  days  of  the 
week,  have  been  attended  by  more  outsiders  than 
ever  before.  Even  at  the  s|)eciHl  meetings  of  the 
church  for  prayer,  many  have  been  present,  and 
listened  attentively." 

Mr.  Park  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
hT*[)croi  conversiojUL.  of  a  former  "gosavi,"or  relig- 
ious teacher,  about  forty^miles  froiHrSolapAr,  his 
•ubscqueut  faithful  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  pth- 
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en,  and  the  baptism  of  several  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, aud  others  who  had  been  his  followers.  Through 
his  efforts  and  iuflueucc,  over  fifty  persons,  in  differ- 
ent villages,  were  said  to  be  inquiring. 

The  church  at  Solaptkr  received  its  native  pastor 
at  the  opening  of  the  year  1874,  and  nntxic 
started  as  the  first  self-snpporting  church  'bmn.'^ 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  the  native  church  all 
agreeing  to  pay  a  tithe  of  their  income,  which 
made  up  the  salary.  The  ordination  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  R.  V.  Modak  (Ramkrishnapunt), 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Ahmediiuggur,  with  whom 
and  with  Dr.  Bissell  he  had  st,udied. 

"  Last  year,"  says  the  Ahnicdnnggnr  pastor,  "  I 
received  to  my  church  thirty-seven  souls,  ^^^^ 
which  was  more  than  I  ever  received  in  "" 
one  year  before."  "  Our  Sabbath  school,"  he  adds, 
"includes  not  only  children,  as  in  Christian  lands; 
it  is  composed  of  the  whole  church,  —  young  and 
old,  men  and  women.  We  have^me  fifteen  teach- 
ers. I  hold  a  meeting  for  thee  teachers  every 
Thursday  evening,  when  I  explain  to  them  the  les- 
son for  the  next  Sunday.  I  have  a  prayer-meeting 
for  the  church  on  every  Friday,  a  preaching  service 
for  the  heathen  every  Wednesday  night  and  Sunday 
night,  besides  the  Sabbath-school,  and  a  service  for 
the  Christians.  I  meet  my  inquirers'  class  every 
Monday  afternoon.    So  I  have  in  all  seven  exerei«e« 
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CTery  week,  oat  of  which  the  resideat  miflsionary 
takes  one  only  when  heo,  and  I  take  the  rest. 
Then,  visiting  Christian  families,  receiving  visits 
from  heathen  friends,  and  trying  to  g^ve  them  hints 
on  religion,  and  returning  their  visits,  keeping  the 
records  of  the  church,  necessary  correspondence, 
and  the  like,  keep  my  hands  always  so  employed 
that  I  have  very  little  time  for  anything  else."  > 
The  mission  reported,  in  1873,  twenty-fonr  na- 
tive preachers,  of  whom  fourteen  were  pas- 
tors in  the  twenty-two  churches,  supported 
in  part  by  their  people.  The  church  members  were 
seven  hundred  and  seven,  of  whom  three  hundred^ 
and  sixty-nine  were  men,  and  three  hnndrednhid 
thirty-eight  women.  There  were  thirty-two  maid 
and  five  female  teachers.  The  number  of  villages 
in  which  Christians  resided,  was  one  hundred  and 
nineteen.  The  unmber  of  children  baptized  from  the 
beginning,  was  six  hundred  and  forty-three,  twelve 
of  them  in  the  year  1873.  The  number  of  schools 
was  twenty-nine,  and  of  pupils  five  hinndred  and 
eighty-eight,  "Of  whom  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
were  baptized  cmldren. '  The  native  Bible  readers 
were  twenty-one,  and  Bible  women  thirteen.  The 
amount  of  contributions  for  a  year  was  2,094  mpees. 
or  $1,047. 

The  years  1872  and  1873  were  noted  for  an  inn^ 
tpon  the  central  regions  of  this  mission  by  the  So- 

>  Miuumary  Sendd,  1874,  p.  1 1>. 
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eietj  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  acting 
throngh  the  Biuhop  of  Bombay,  in  utter  o^,^^^ 
disregard  of  the  commonly  recognized  pria-  "^  ""^'^ 
ciples  of  missiouary  comity.  A  missionary  of  that  So- 
ciety waH  placed  in  Ahmednuggur,  and  native  agents 
in  adjacent  villages,  sometimes  where  the  American 
mission  had  had  a  chnrch  and  teacher  for  years,  and 
¥lrith  salaries  larger  than  that  mission  had  deemed 
it  wise  to  give.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Ahmediiuggur, 
■  the  Bishop  received  persons  to  confirniatioi^  and 
communion,  who  were  under  excommunication  from 
the  mission  churches.  On  a  journey  of  a  hundred 
miles  in  the  Ahmudnnggur  districts,  he  reported 
aeveuty-seveu  persons  cotaflrmed  by  hfm,  some  of 
whom  were  members  of  churches  planted  by  the 
American  missions,  others  were  excommunicated 
persons,  and  a  large  part  of  the  rest  resided  in  vil- 
lages long  occupied  as  out-stations.  Native  Chris- 
tians described  them  as  "pulled  up  and  harvested 
in  a  green  and  Unripe  state."  In  the  district  thus 
invaded  the  American  mission  bad  nine  native  pas- 
tors, fourteen  Bible-readers  and  preachers,  five  Bible- 
women,  and  eighteen  school  teachers. 

Some  Bcconnt  should  be  given  of  the  visit  of  Rer. 
J.  H.  Seelye,  ^D.,  Professor  in  the  Am-  \wtma 
herst  College,  to  this  mission  in  1872.    It  smi;*. 
becoming  known  that  he  was  expecting  to  visit  dif- 
ferent mission  fields  in  Japan,  China,  India,  and 
Turkey,  in  a  journey  round  the  world,  the  brethren 
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at  Bombay  sent  an  earnest  invitation  to  him  to 
spend  two  or  three  months  in  that  city  and  vicinity, 
addressing  educated  natives  iu  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  Prndential  Committee  seconded  the 
request.  After  brief  visits  in  Japan  and  China,  Dr. 
Seelye  came  to  Calcutta,  where,  at  the  request  of 
the  Scotch  missionaries,  he  lectured  to  the  English- 
speaking  Hindfts.  Then,  taking  the  railway,  he 
visited  Benares,  Allahabad,  Agra,  and  Delhi.  His 
arrival  at  Bombay  near  the  last  of  November,  1872, 
was  opportune.  A  Calcutta  Baboo,  a  Brahmo  mis- 
sionary, hud  just  completed  a  course  of  lectures  in 
the  English  language  iu  favor  of  Brahmoism,  in  the 
last  of  which  he  had  violently  assailed  Christianity. 
This,  and  his  claim  tliat  he  had  not  been  answered, 
gave  to  Dr.  Seelye  a  fair  introduction  to  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking natives  of  Bombay. 

The  lectures  were  attended  by  about  three  hun- 
dred Hindfts,  and  were  requested  by  them  for  publi- 
cation. They  had  not  been  previously  written,  but 
four  of  them,  written  out  for  the  press  by  the  author 
in  India,  were  published  at  Bombay,  and  have  been 
republished  iu  Boston.  Besides  public  lectures.  Dr. 
Seelye  had  many  opportunities  of  meeting  com- 
panies of  natives  at  private  houses  for  conversation 
and  discussion,  some  of  which  were  iutensely'int«r- 
esting. 

While  at  Ah/nednuggnr,  be  delivered  two  lectures, 
by  request,  to  large  audiences,  almost  wholly  native, 
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and  but  few  of  them  Christian.  On  the  Sabbath  he 
preached,  throagh  an  interpreter,  to  the  largest 
native  audience  he  had  seen  iu  miy  niissiou  charch. 
They  were  generally  Chriittiiius,  and  the  preacher 
felt  amply  paid  for  his  journey  from  Bombay. 

Dr.  Seelye  received,  while  at  Ahmeduuggur,  an 
invitation  to  lecture  at  Pooua,  the  old  capital  of  the 
Deccan,  one  of  the  centres  of  brahniinical  power, 
•nd  bis  experience  there  was  remarkable.  Poona  is 
a  large  military  post,  one,  of  the  Governor's  resi- 
dences, and  has  two  colleges  and  a  number  of  prom- 
inent schools.  The  lecture  was  delivered  iu  the 
great  court  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Peshwa,  onder 
the  open  sky.  The  number  of  brahmins  present 
was  estimated  at  from  six  to  eight  hundred.  At  the 
close  of  the  lecture,  a  ^rahmin  requested  Dr.  Seelye 
to  remain  and  give  a  second  lecture,  on  the  next 
evening,  affirming  that  such  was  the  wish  of  the 
audience.  The  lecturer  shaTPgive  his  own  account 
of  his  experience  on  this  occasion.  ^ 

"The  crowd  last  night  was,  if  possible,  greater 
than  the  night  before.  They  packed  the  court  and 
filled  the  balconies,  leaving  little  more  than  the  bare 
space  for  my  stand,  while  a  number  of  peering  faces 
gathered  about  the  door.  It  was  an  engaging^sight, 
—  the  bright  eyes  and  inquiiiitive  looks  of  something 
like  a  thousand  brahmins,  crowded  thick  before,  be- 
hind, and  on  either  side  of  me,  in  tA) is  court  of  the 
old  'palace  of  peace,'  as  its  name  implies  —  bat 
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where  go  many  plottiiigs  of  war  have  been  neen  — 
numberless  candles  lighting  it  up,  and  the  stars 
looking  down  from  the  open  heavens  above.  I  shall 
not  forget  it.  I  Mtonght  at  first  that  such  a  spot 
would  be  a  difficult  place  in  which  to  speak,  but  it 
was  not  at  all  so.  Though  open  above,  it  was  in- 
closed on  the  four  sides,  and  I  think  I  spoke  with 
even  more  ease  than  usual.  I  certainly  never  had  a 
more  attentive  audience.  These  people,  perhaps 
IVoin  their  Oriental  politeness,  know  how  to  con> 
stitnte  a  very  well-behaved  assembly.  I  spoke  ex- 
actly an  hour,  as  I  did  the  night  before.  I  leave 
tn-d&y  for  Bombay.  A  week  ago  I  ha«l  no  thought 
of  stopping  here,  and  I  dreaded  the  journe;^  to 
Ahmednnggur,  but  both  have  been  exceedingly  in- 
teresting experiences,  for  which  I  am  grateful,  fhe 
Deccan  College,  and  several  schools  of  note  located 
here,  I  idsited  yesterday,  under  the  escort  of  Colonel 
Johbson."  ■  '  V     , 

Mr.  Park,  writing  next  year  says,  tliat  on  a  recent 
Other  iBt-  visit  t«  Ahmeduggnr,  he  was  requested  by 
Kt-  the  English-speaking  natives  to  give  them 

a  lecture  in  English,  and  they  assembled  to  hear 
it  at  the  mission  church,  which  had  lately  been 
enlafg^.  "  I  have  seldom  had  a  better  audience 
of  brahmins,"  tte  says,  "  than  assembled  on  that  oc- 
casion. I  gave  a  lecture  which,  before  any  other 
audience,  would  have  been  called  a  sermon,  and  it 
Was  well  received." 
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When  we  consider  the  high  intelligence  of  the 
missionaries  of  different  societies  —  English,  Scotch, 
n.>iii.  and  American  —  who  have  labored' among 
mnit.  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  coufldent  opinions 
they  hare  so  often  expressed  on  the  subject,  we  can- 
not dontvt,  that  their  labors  hare  exerted  a  great  and 
beneficial  inflaence.  They  hare  not  been  toiling 
merely  for  results  that  loomed  up  in  the  fatnre; 
they  see  them  in  the  past  and  the  present. 

Mr.  Harding  thinks  that  the  small  apparent  suc- 
cess of  the  mission  in  Bombay  is  owing,  (1.)  To  the 
influence  of  social  life  and  the  intensified  form  of 
every  evil  in  such  a  city.  (2.)  To  influences  tending 
to  divert  missionaries  from  direct  and  persistent 
evangelical  work.  (3.)  To  the  short  term  of  mis- 
sionary service,  and  the  frequent  changes.  (4.)  To 
the  fact  that  the  centre  of  onr  missionary  opera- 
tions was  long  in  the  interior,  so  that  the  work  in 
Bombay  failed  in  the  concentration  required  to  in- 
tensify it  to  such  a  degree  :is  might  be  expccte<l  to 
produce  extensive  and  permanent  results.  (5.)  To 
this  fact,  also,  that  fonr  other  Missionary  Societies 
have  pursued  a  somewhat  different  policy,  especially 
in  their  educational  establishments. 

Tet  the  Board  has  very  important  facilities  for 
laboring  in  Bombay,  having  a  valuable  dwelling- 
house  adapted  to  two  families,  centrally  situated,  and 
a  commodious  house  of  worship  in  an  excellent  loca- 
tion.   It  has  also  the  right  granted  by  government 
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t«fllbcapy  several  lots  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
for  the  residence  of  mission  families,  for  native  free 
schools,  and  other  missionary  imrposes.  It  was  the 
first  missionary  station  in  what  is  now  the  greatest 
city  of  India,  and  has  sow^ed  much  good  seed  there, 
which  needs  only  appropriate  culture  and^.the  bless- 
ing of  God  to  yield  a  harvest.  Prosecuting  the 
mission  with  the  single  object  of  raising  up  effective 
native  churches  and  an  appropriate  native  ministry, 
there  will  be  no  unhealthful  competition  with  other 
friendly  missions.  Their  attractive  schools  may  in- 
deed draw  upon  our  young  men,  as  the  government 
college  does  upon  theirs,  but  in  a^popnlation,  now  so 
near  a  million,  there  most  be  ample  room  for  alL 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 

TAMHi  PEOPI.B.  ^ 

THE  CEfrioN  Mission. 

1855-1867. 

Thb  Batticotta  Seminary  was  in  operation  thirty- 
one  years,  and  its  cost  in  that  time  was  ^^^^ 


abbot  $100,000,  including  the  salaries  of^jj^t 
its  missionary  teachers.  In  its  later  years, 
they  admission  of  scholars  who  paid  thair  Iward, 
unexpectedly  wrought  an  unfavorable  change  in 
the  institution,  by  introdncing  students  from 
wealthy  families,  whose  main  object  was  to  fit  them- 
selves for  government  service.  The  influence  of 
this  class  was  not  good  upon  the  religious  character 
of  the  school.  In  the  year  1855,  only  eleven  rfthe 
sty-sjix  students  were  members  of  the  chnrcn. 


ninet 


The  number  of  students,  who  had  been  church 
members  up  to  that  time,  was  six  hundred  and  sev-^ 
enty,  —  somewhat  more  than  half  the  whole  num- 
beKf^Simfthese  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  then 
living^.  AboSt  niucty  liad  been  excommnnicated, 
most  of-  them,  it  appears,  for  marrying  heathen, 
ftives. '  Eighty  of  the  gradoates  were  then  in  the 
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employ  of  the  American  mission,  an4  thirty  were  in 
the  employ  of  other  missions ;  and  one  hundred  antl 
fifty-eight  were  in  the  service  of  the  Ceylon  and  In- 
dia governments.  Among  those  engaged  in  govern- 
ment and  other  service,  were  sotne  who  honored  their 
Christian  profession  by  a  humble  and  consistent  life. 

The  institution  was  modified  by  the  mission  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  tim^s,  and  was  then 
called  "  The  Theological  and  Training  In^titutio^; " 
and  the  prescribed  course  of  study  was  eminently 
Biblicah  Mr.  Sanders  was  made  the  Principal,  and 
had  the  aid  of  two  native  teachers.  The  institution 
started  on  its  new  career  with  sixteen  students,  se- 
lected from  forty  candidates,  varying  in  their  ages 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-six. 

In  the  United  States  this  movement  was  regarded 
TiibmoTC-  by  some,  at  the  time,  as  being  retrograde. 
i»*t<va:  Yet  it  was  not,  nor  did  it  Involve  any  sen* 
ons  reflection  upon  the  past.  Missions  are  progress- 
ive, under  the  teachings  of  ex|>erience.  What  is 
good  policy  at  one  tim4,  tnay  require  modification  at 
another.  It  was  so  in  the  Ceylon  mission.  The 
only  reasonable  doubt  is,  whether  the  changes  were 
not  too  long  delayed. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  English 
ih«  xnciith  "chools  for  preparing  pupils  for  the  Semi- 
"^"^  naryj  from  1830  to  1848,  was  seventeen 
hundred.  The  largest  number  at  any  one  time,  was 
six  hundred  and  eighteen.    Six  years  later,  there 
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were  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  The^chief 
)mu8e  of  this  reduction  was  tlie  belief  of  the  mis- 
Bion,  that  the  cost  of  English  studies  ought  to  de- 
volve mainly  on  the  parents,  whose  sole  motive  in 
sending  tlieiir  ciiildren  was  to  secure  for  them  secu- 
lar advancemeut.  Yet  these  schools  had  a  mission- 
ary value.  Asides  acquiriug  the  English  language, 
the  students  pursued  a  thorough  course  in  the  ver- 
nacular, including  catechisms,  Scripture  history, 
and  other  studies ;  and.  these  studies  served  to  pro* 
long  the  school  education  of  the  boys. 

Heathen  parents  generally  saw  no  advantage  iu 
giving  their  daughters  an  edncation,  and  ,^^^a. 
there  were  strong  prejudices  against  it.  *■''*• 
There  had  been  no  such  custom,  until  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  mission.  Hence  arose  the  practice  of 
giving  the  girls  cloths,  as  an  inducement  to  attend 
school;  which  was  discontinued  in  1855,  after  an 
experiment  of  thirty  years.  But  few  girls  attended 
the  village  schools,  and  these  were  mostly  of  low 
caste  and  poor.  They  came  more  for  the  cloth  than 
for  education,  and  it  was  difficult  to  retain  them 
until  they  had  learned  to  read  the  Bible  and  re- 
ceived religious  impressions.  Then  the  schoolmas- 
ter often  felt  disgraced  in  teaching  such  girls.  Per- 
sons of  wealth  and  high  caste  rarely  sent  their 
daughters  to  the  village  schools.  The  case  Was 
somewhat  different  in  the  select  girls'  schools  at  th« 
■tations,  supported  by  government  grants,  in  which 
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clotfi's  and  jackets  were  given  tipi$!{B  a  year,  Inih 
additional  grants  for  washing,  and  to^  ipstrnetion  In 
sewing.  Christian  teachers  were  eipplojed  in  these 
schools,  a  good  common  education  was  given  in 
them  to  many  girls  residing  near  the  stations ;  and 
candidates  were  selected}  f^m  them  for  the  Semi- 
nary at  Oodooville.     '  ! 

One  of  the  gootl  results  of 'discontinuing  English 
A  mdn       in  the  Batticotta  Seminary,  was  the  estab- 

KnilMl 

BtfisehooL  lishment  of  an  English  High  School  in 
1857,  by  the  native  community,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Breckenridge,  a  native  member  of 
the  churchfvj^bo  had  been  one  of  the  best  teachers 
in  the  Batticotta  Seminaryr  Mr.  Breckenridge's 
stew  school  soon  had  one  hundred  and^ithirty  schol- 
ars, between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty .<  This 
was  the  beginning  of  self-sustaining  educational  in- 
stitutions among  the  natjve  Christians  in  Jaffna. 
The  time  had  evidently  come  for  devolving  the  ex- 
pense of  an  English  education,  in  great  part  at 
least,  npon  those  who  were  to  profit  by  it. 

After  two  years,  the  Breckenridge  English  High . 
School  adopted  a  constitution,  which  declared  its 
object  to  be  imparting  "  useful  knowledge  to  native 
youth  upon  a  Protestant  Christian  basis ; "  its 
course  of  iustrnction  was  to  be  "  Biblical,  scientific, 
and  literary,  both  in  Tamil  and  English;  "  and  its 
Trustees  were  all  to  be  "  Protestant  Christians." 
Within  the  district  occupied  by  tlie  mission,  there 
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were  four  other  English  schools  in  1859,  supported 
by  natives,  aud  the  Bible  aud  Christian  lessons  were 
tanght  in  all  of  them.  They  numbered,  together, 
over  four  hundred  pnpils. 

In  view  of  these  encouraging  facts,  the  Pruden- 
tial  Committee  wrote  thus    to  the   mis-  p^rton  «f 

_:<.n  .  "w  PnHl»n- 

BlOn : 1         UU  Conmlk 

"  We  would  encourage  the  natives  in 
efforts  they  are  disposed  to  make  for  supporting 
Christian  schools,  however  strongly  they^may  run  at 
first  in  the  English  direction;  though  not  by  our 
becoming  a  party  and  co-laborer  in  snch  schools. 
The  merit  of  their  enterprise  lies  in  its  being  their 
Qum,  independent  of  missionary  support.  We  can- 
not well  exaggerate  the  importance  of  guarding  onr 
native  Christians  againsi^the  hope,  thut  we  shall 
ever  return  to  the  teaching  of  their  children  the 
English  language,  to  be  nsea  as  a  means  of  procur- 
ing lucrative  secular  employments.  The  sooner 
they  understand,  that  there  is  no  groMul  for  such  a 
hope,  the  better  will  it  be  for  them,.and  the  better 
for  the  cause. 

"  The  Christian  schools  for  English,  originated, 
(aught,  supported  wholly  by  the  natives,  are  a  very 
different  thing,  in  their  practical  bearing,  from  what 
they  would  be  iu  the  hands  of  the  mission,  sup- 
ported by  the  Board.  The  boon  is  no  longer  a 
charity,  nor  sought  as  such.  The  whole  operation 
u  under  the  laws  goveruiug  demand  aud  supply. 
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Excessive  production,  sach  as  was  under  the  old' 
system,  is  checked.  The  jonng  natives,  who  shrink 
from  going  far  from  home  iu  missionai;^  employ- 
ment, even  so  far  as  Ghavagacherry  is  from  Batti- 
cotta,  will  shrink  from  seeking  lucrative  employ- 
ments iu  the  far  off  regions  of  Madras,  or  Burmab. 
Parents  will  wfllgb  probabilities,  before  spending 
their  own  money  for  board  and  tuition.  Then  we 
bare  no  longer  the  entangling  alliances  of  patrons 
and  beneficiaries,  and  the  consequent  dependence 
and  implied  obligations.  Our  relations  to  the  whole 
thing  are  changed,  and  for  the  better. 

"What  we  purpose,  therefore,  is  this  :  While  you 
reassure  our  Christian  natives,  that  we  shall  not  re- 
turn to  our  old  system,  yon  should  also  assure  them 
that  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  them  helping 
themselves.  This  we  would  show  by  word  and  deed  ; 
by  kind  pastoral  visits  occasionally  to  the  schools ; 
by  a  conliul  attendance  and  aid  at  their  examina- 
tions in  sfudfes  we  do  not  disapprove  ;  by  procuring 
government  aid  for  them,  under  prudent  restric- 
tions; and  by  recommendations  of  worthy  pupils 
when  seeking  employment, 

"  The  Lord  has  certainly  work  to  be  accomplished 
in  Jaffna,  for  which  (mainly  throngh  missionary  in- 
strnmentalitieH)  He  bus  made  much  preparation.  He 
has  converted  many  of  the  people,  and  He  will  doubt- 
less yet  convert  many  more.  And  notwithstanding 
the  sordidness  of  the  native  character,  notwitbstand- 
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ing  the  temptations  afforded  by  the  English  lan- 
guage, hy  the  ambitiouB,  worUlly  influence  of  par- 
ents, and  by  the  offers  of  government,  traders,  and 
planters,  there  will  be  pious  .«<iuiig  men  in  Jaffna 
(as  in  this  country)  who,  after  all,  will  choose  the 
Gospel  ministry,  and  the  dnambitious  life  of  the 
school-teacher;  and  this  nnmber,  on  the  present 
plan  of  our  mission,  will  be  on  the  increase.  True, 
we  are  now  in  a  transition  state,  and  of  course  are 
somewhat  dnsettled  ;  but  we  are  making  progress, 
through  the  blessing  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  to-  , 
ward  a  higher  stage  of  spiritnality  and  efficiency." 

Speaking  of  former  pupils  6f  the  Batticotta 
Seminary  found  within  the  parish  of  Co-  RMnitaor* 
dooville,  Mr.  Spanlding  makes  the  follow-  <««ton. 
ing  statement :  "  The  native  assistants  at  this  sta- 
tion report  fifty-five  young  men  within  the  limits  of 
this  field,  including  Kokkftville,  who  have  been  edu- 
cated more  or  less  in  the  Batticotta  Seminary,  ex- 
elusive  of  those  employed"  in  our  mission.  These 
statistics  show  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  these 
men  reside  in  their  own  villages,  or  in  the  District; 
more  than  two  thirds  have  been  chnrch-nrembers, 
and  only^  fourteen  are  fanlted  on  our  books.  Those 
in  public  office  are  often  at  home,  and  their  influ- 
ence is  not  small  in  their  villages.  Intelligence 
and  a  desire  for  education,  are  on  the  increase; 
these  very  men,  even  those  of  the  most  hopeless 
class,  are  much  more  easily  moved  than  the  im  per- 
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▼ions  minds  of  the  besotted  heathen ;  and  those  who 
keep  aloof  from  qs,  or  turn  a  corner  to  avoid  us,  are 
much  more  vulnerable  than  their  thick-headed  and 
sensual-hearted,  neighbors.  With  the  worst  con- 
stmction  which  can  be  put  on  those  men  and  meas* 
nres,  heathenism  is  a  great  laser,  and  Christianity 
gains  a  thousand-fold  by  such  education." 

The  "  Training  and  Theological  Institution  "  was 
TiMTino.  on  a  veruacnlar  basis,  with  a  pnrely  relig- 
iMiT-  ious  object.     At  the  end  of  ifs  first  year, 

two  thirds  of  its  pnpils  were  hopefully  pious,  and 
among  them  were  some  who,  for  talent  and  piety, 
bid  fair  to  rank  high  as  teachers  and  preachers. 
The  institution  was  tlie  chief  hope  of  the  mission  in 
respect  to  its  native  pastors  and  helpers. 

The  Prudential  Committee  wrote  thus  concerning 
it  in  i858 :  "  Our  Theological  School  will  accom- 
plish its  object,  should  it  collect  all  in  the  District, 
whose  piety,  talents,  and  spirit  will  make  them  . 
happy  in  its  pursuits,  be  their  number  more  or  less. 
We  have  no  funds  for  supiwrting  a  school  at  Batti- 
cotta  merely  fo^  the  sake  of  having  one,  or  because 
we  have  so  long  had  one  there.  Let  us  begin  can- 
tionsly,  and  be  content  with  having  only  the  men  we 
want.  On  the  plan  above  proposed,  there,  must 
needs  be  a  respectable  number  at  our  command  to 
begin  with.  And  with  the  present  reduced  number 
of  missionaries  (and  not  all  of  these  in  health,  a^id  J 
itome  jiist  arrived),  the  not  having  the  school  in  sea- 
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:  rion  dnring  the  whole  year,  will  be  a  convenience. 

I  We  hope  you  will  ull  feel  that  tlie  school  exists 
solely  for  the  mission.  Let  it  be  what  you  and  the 
Prudential  Committee  agree  in  believin<f  it  ought  to 
be,  and  you  need  not  fear  that  the  Christian  ci>ni- 
mnnity  at  home  will  be  dissatisfied.  Missions  must 
be  worked,  if  worked  successfully,  pu  their  true  and 
proper  merits." 

In  the  year  1860,  a  revij^al  brought  three  foiMhs 
of  the  pupils  into  the  church.     The  Principal^ie- 
clared  the  last  six  months  of  that  year  the  happiest  ' 
in  his  nii«8ionary  life. 
^    A  native  member  of  the  church,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest conliested,  died  in  1859.    He  was  of  Di»Hior«D 
humble  origin  and  condition,  but  honored  cbruuMi. 

.  the  Christian  profession  for  thirty-seven  years.  .His 
Christian  name  was  Ouesintus.  He  was  originally  a 
slave  of  the  covia  caste,  and  was  made  free  by  Mr. 
Poor  in  1821,  about  the  time  of  his  uniting  with  the 
clinrch.  -  His  age  at  that  time  was  supposed  to  be 
thirty-five,  consequeutly  he  died  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-three. Ten  years  after  his  conversion,  Onesi- 
mns  was  made  a  deacon  in  the  church.  In  this 
ofBce  he  continued  through  life,  and  though  not 
rising  to  great  influence,  he  never  hesitated  to  do 
his  duty  according  to  his  conception  of  it,  even 
when  it  was  to  warn  the  wealthy  and  the  learned. 
His  visits  from  house  to  honse  were  frequent  among 

■  the  Christians,  and  mmetimes  he  would  visit  the 
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missionaries,  even  at  unseasonable  Iionrs,  that  he 
might  kneel  with  them  in  prayer  .for  some  man  or 
woman  whom  he  regarded  as  in  danger  of  being 
lost.  In  his  last  years  lie  was  enfeebled  in  body  and 
mind,  but  was  always  meek,  humble,  childlike  ;  and 
the  most  effectnal  alleviation  of  his  severe  pains, 
when  on  his  death-bed,  was  reading  the  Scriptures 
to  him  and  prayer. 
Messrs.  Milan  H.  Hitchcock  and  James  Quick  and 
,„^to«.  their  wives  joined  the  mission  in  1858,  and 
"*••  Mr.  James  A.   Bates  and  wife  in   1851. 

Paihire  of  the  wife's  health  obliged  Mr.  Hitchcock 
to  return  in  1860,  Mr.  Bates  in  1863,  and  Mr.  Quick 
in  1868. 

Provision  for  general  education  devolves  properly 
on  the  native  community,  with  the  aid  of  govern- 
A  if«H«  ment.  In  the  autumn  of  1867,  a  meeting 
SSST"^'  of  native  Christians  connected  with  the 
different  Protestant  missions  in  Jaffna  was  lield  at 
Battieotta,  to  qonsult  about  creating  a  Native  Col- 
Icgfe.  A  large  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  a 
subscription  of  $25,000,  and  the  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  were  requested  to  act  as  trustees, 
with  power  to  associate  with  themselves  an  equal 
number  of  native  gentlemen ;  while  the  Board  was 
desired  to  furnish  the  Principal,  through  its  mission. 
The  movement  indicated  an  advance  in  the  popular 
sentiment,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  measures 
looking  directly  to  the  close  of  the  mission  as  • 
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possible  resalt.  A  Christian  College  waa  the  more 
obvious  of  these  measures,  constitnted,*gorerned, 
instructed,  and  snstHineil  in  the  manner  proposed. 
There  was  8up|)osed  to  be  piety  and  learning  enough 
in  the  native  community,  and  enough  of  organ- 
ixed  religious  life  and  of  trustworthy  self-reliauce, 
to  warrant  the  expectation  of  success  in  this  insti- 
tution. 

The  substantial  advance  made  by  the  mission  will 
more  clearly  appear,  if  we  take  into  view  a  AdTaoMta 
statement  made  in  a  letter  from  the  mis-  ""'"'•»«• 
sion  in  the  year  1847,  eight  years  before  the  visit  of 
the  Deputation.  The  leading  object  of  the  letter 
was  to  show  why  the  mission  had  been  so  slow, 
hitherto,  in  putting  forward  a  native  ministry.  The 
Jaffna  field  has  proved  one  of  the  hardest  for  mis- 
siouary  cultivation,  —  the  result,  perhaps,  of  pre- 
vious Roman  Catholic  and  Dutch  culture,  —  but  no- 
where else  could  the  various  educational  appliances 
have  had  more  ample  scope.  The  statement  was,  in 
substance,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  there  was  but 
one  congregation  oh  the  Sabbath  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  stations,  and  those  congregations  had 
80  few  voluntary  attendants  as  to  make  it  proper 
almost  to  leave  them  out  of  the  account,  being  com-  , 
posed  chiefly  of  beneflciaries  and  dependants. 

2.  Til  is  dependence    on    the    native    preachers, 
acboolma^ttsrs,  and  schools,  for  »  congregation  at 
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the  station,  hindered  the  gathering  of  other  con- 
gregations in  the  neighboring  villages  at  the  time 
of  the  station  service. 

3.  As  the  result  of  the  system  of  operations,  the 
mission  churches  were  educated  bodies,  and  so  de- 
manded the  most  efficient  pastoral  care  that  could 
be  provided,  rendering  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
train  up  adequate  native  pastors.  Yet,  while  the 
mission  Mn|)poMed  that  none  but  missionaries  could 
fill  the  pastoral  dffice,  they  believed  that  the  natives, 
in  ordinary  lifeVhad  few  sympathies  in  common 
with  themselves.  \ The  chnrahps  were  anomalous  in 
their  origin,  which  was  in  charity  boarding-schools  ; 
in  their  character,  being  educated  bodies;  and  in 
their  position,  which  to  a  great  extent  was  one  of 
dependence  upon,  the  mission  for  pecuniary  aid, 

4.  As  things  then  were,  neither  native  pastors  nor 
native  preachers  were  thought  to  be  very  necessary, 
—  not  as  pantora,  because  there  were  no  flocks  for 
them  to  feed  ;  not  as  preachers,  because  there  were 
no  appropriate  congregations  for  them;  nor  was 
there,  at  that  time,  any  native  convert  deemed  com- 
petent to  feed  the  flock  at  either  of  the  stations, 
except  under  the  supervision  of^a  missionary.  Of 
the  eight  natives  who  had  been  licensed  to  preach, 
not  more  than  two  had  then  given  reasonable  satis- 
faction as  preachers.  .  ' .  Y      .  .' '       ^ 

5.  The  ijlbors  of  the  missionaries  had  bed^e  so 
r»rious,  that  those  newly  arrived  found  it  diffioult 
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to  master  the  language  so  as  to  preach  flnently  and 
idiomatically,  and  the  great  variety  of  cares  uia^le  it 
also  difficult  for  any  one  to  give  the  attention  need- 
ful for  the  proper  training  of  a  native  ministry. 

In  view  of  this  it  seemed  to  those,  whose  post  of 
duty  was  at  the  centre  of  the  operations,  ^a„,„b,, 
that  a  change  was  desir&ble  in  the  course  '''^«»- 
pursued.  Accordingly  the  Prudential  Connnittee 
advised,  that  the  excessive  dependence  of  the  con- 
gregations and  churches  upon  the  schools,  should 
some  way  be  brought  to  an  end.  Believing  the 
churches  and  pastorate  to  be  divine  institutions,  and 
most  intimately  correlated,  they  held  that  if  each 
were  properly  adapted  to  the  other,  there  would  be' 
no  risk  in  bringing  them  together,  and  that  mis- 
sionaries should  be  evangelists, .  and  not  pastors. 
Xbey  believed  the  native  preachers  would  be  less 
likely  to  fail  under  the  responsibilities  of  the  pas- 
torate, than  when  hRnj[^ii)g  loosely  on  religious  so- 
ciety as  mere  evangelists. 

The  first  ordination  at  Earadive,  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  was  regarded  as  a  good  oniimtioii 

,  of  natlT^ 

Bt^p  m  advance.  A  still  more  important  pu>on. 
one  was  the  ordaining,  in  the  same  year,  of  one  of 
the  best  educated  native  helpers  as  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Chavagacherry,  at  the  opposite -end  of  the 
field,  a  station  that  had  been  vacated  by  llTimsfijon- 
ary.  A  third  native  pasto^  was  onlained  in  1858 
PTcr  a  new  village  church   at   Valany.     lu   1860 


l.e  \ 
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another  village  church  was  formed  at  Naraly.  The 
diurch  purchased  land,  erected  a  house  of  worship, 
aud  tlien  extended  a  call  to  a  native  preacher  who 
had  labored  among  them,  and  he  was  installed  is 
their  pastor  in  1861.  This  "pastor  was  supported  oj 
the  Native  Evangelical  Society,  the  others  in  part 
bj  their  own  churches. 

Of  the  three  native  assistants  who  had  been 
licensed  to  preach,  Mr.  Howland  wrote,  a  few  years 
later,  tliat  he  felt  great  cbnfidience  in  them  as  men 
of  si^icere  piety,  su|>erior  intelligence,  and  growing 
excellence,  and  he  had  been  much  gratiQed  to  notice 
that  such  men  were  gradually  rising  in  influence, 
eveu  above  those  of  superior  talent  and  education, 
bnt  less  marked  fi>r  Christian  earnestness. 

On  the  12tli  of  May,  1862,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  C. 
DMthofMr.  Meigs  died  in  New  York  city,  in  the  sev- 
*^  enty-third  year  of  his  age.     He  was  one  of 

tl|e  fir»>t  company  of  missionaries  to  Ceylon,  where 
he  spent  more  than  forty  years.  He  sent  three 
of  bis  children  to  the  United  States  in  1834,  and 
came  in  1840  with  the  rest  of  his  large  family.  In 
th^  following  year  he  returned  to  Ceylon,  leaving 
his  family  in  the  United  States,  where  they  re- 
mained. When  advised,  after  fifteen  years^in  view 
of  threatenidg  indications  as  to  his  health,  to  rejoin 
bis  family,  he  remarked  that  he  could  have  done  no 
better  in  the  past,  than  he  had  done  for  his  family, 
or  for  the  mission.  He  came  to  America  in  1858, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death. 
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Mr.  Meigs's  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  his  Master 
were  great,  and  he  mad©>lhem  cheerfully.^  His  orig- 
/  inal  choice  of  the^issiouary  life  is  understood  to 
have  been  with  a  singularly  calm  deliberation,  and 
his  adherence  to  it  was  in  the  same  spirit.  He  died 
as  he  had  lived,  bearing  testimony  to  the  grace  of 
God.  At  the  close  of  a  prayer,  on  the  night  of  his. 
death,  commending  him,  his  family,  the  cause  of 
missions.^ud  all  tlie  precious  interest^,  of  the  Be- 
dcetoer's  kingdom 'to  God,  he  lifted  his  hands,  and 
^    wittfdeep  emotion  res|)0nded,  Aiip.  | 

A  step  fraught  with  the  highest  promise  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  Jaf^ia  was  taken  at  Bat-  mt.r-Hi^ 
ticotttt  in  1867,  by  the  oldest  church  in  l;he  Ei^i»tt^ 
mission.  The  church  decided,  not  onlji  to  have  a 
pastor,  but  lo  be  self-governed,  self-supported,  and 
independent  of  the  mission  in  everything,  except 
Christian  counsel.  Altogether  this  was  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  hold  the  Gospel  had  taken  on  the  life 
of  the  people.  >         "''^-rt:  i*    .: 

A  meeting  of  the  male  members  of  the  church 
was  held  on  the  day  of  the  annual  thanksgiving, 
and  one  of  their  numl)er  having  been  chosen  chair- 
man, remarks  were  made  by  different  members  on 
the  necessity  of  having  a  native  pastor,  and  «np 
porting  him  without  fofoign  aM.  Measi-s.  Howland 
and  Hastings  were  present,  but  only  as  spectators. 
On  the  first  point  all  were  agreed,  buti  tliere  was 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  raising  the  entire 
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salarj.  An  effort  already  made  had  seared  onlj 
half  of  it,  and  even  the  most  sangnine  expressed 
apprehension/  but  tlien  it  was  said  by  some,  that 
they  ouglift  riot  to  have  a  pastor  until  they  could 
support  him/  At  length  one  pledged  himself  to  pay 
the  salary  for  a  month,  another  did  the*  same,  and  a 
third  said7"I  have  been  thinkiHg  that,^were  I  a 
heathen,  I  should  give  annually  for  ceremonies  for 
my  deceased  parents,  and  1  will  give  as  much  for 
the  support  of  a  pastor."  The  result  was  a  unani- 
mous vote  to  support  him.  ^         . " 

Whefa  ready  for  the  choice,  the  chairman  read 
Acts  i  23-26,  and  xiii.  1-3,  and  led  in  prayer  for 
diving  direction.  Nearly  all  the  votes  were  for  Ben- 
jamin H.  Bice,  principal  native  teachar  of  the  The- 
olog^l  and  Training  Institution,  afH  one  of  the 
three  recently  licensed  to  preach.  He  was  present, 
and  expressed,  in  a  voice  tremulous  vpith  emotidn, 
his  feeling  of  nnworthiness  for  the  office ;  but  said, 
as  the  call  had  been  entirely  nnsouglit  by  liimself, 
he  would  accept  it  on  the  condition,  that  they  would 
sustain  him  by  their  8yjp>athy  and  prayers.  The 
day  for-  the  ordination  was  stormy,  yet  more  than 
fonr  hundred  were  present,  and  some  natives  who 
were  connected  with  the  English  mission.  Mr. 
Rowland  says  of,  tWe  occasion :  "  It  was  one  not 
^soon  to  be  forgotten  by  those  preseiit,  and  certainly 
not  by  me.  Twenty-one  years  before,  I  preached 
my  first  sermon  on  heathen  ground  in  that  pulpit. 
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and  it  has  ever  since  been  peculiarly  dear  to  me." 
To  make  room  for  the  new  pastor,  Mr.  Howluiid  re> 
moved  from  Batticotta  to  Tillipally ;  and  it  deserves 
to  be  recorded,  that  the  change  made  by  the  native 
pastor  from  the  Seminary  to  the  Pastorate,  was  at 
considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

A  committee  of  the  church  soon  after  wrote  thoa 
to  rtieir  patrons  in  this  country  :  — 

"  While  this  church  is  no  longer  under  the  care 
and  the  control  of  the  mission,  though  sub-  i^,„,taa 
ject  to  its  cou'ysel,  they  feel  bound  to  ex-  ""'"'"•'»• 
press  their  filial  gi;atitude  to  the  churches  in  Amer- 
ica. The  name  Jaffbi^  and  particularly  Batticotta, 
is  dear  to  thousands  titrough  the  length  and  breadth 
of  your  Christian  land.  This  district  has  been  colo- 
nized, not  with  men  from  America,  but  with  Ameri- 
can feelings,  taste,  and  religion.  The  standard  of 
the  cross  is  now  erected  here,  and  this  church  feels 
it  to  be  her  .duty,  with  unfeigned  gratitude  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  nhe  owes  all  that  she  is,  and  all 
timt  she  has,  nndet^  God,  to  the  oliurchos  in  Amer- 
ica. We  are  notv^an  independent  church,  with  a 
pastor  of  our  own,  and  hope  before  long  to  be  able 
to  snpport  our  own  schools,  and  catechists,  and 
preachers.  We  are  forming  a  congregation  from 
those  who  are  willing  to  renounce  heathenism  and 
adapt  themselves  to  Christian  forms  and  practices, 
who  are  increasing  in  number.  Wq  ask  your 
nrayers,  that  this  church  may  not  fail  in  its  effort 
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to  Btaad  aloue,  bat  may  preserre  its  faith  to  the 
end,  and  sbiae  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  an  example 
to  the  Hiudft  world.  May  Jesus,  our  common  Lord, 
grant  that  we  all,  in  one  commnnion,  may  shine  as 
precious  gems  upmi  bis  crown  throughout  eter- 
nity." » 

Looking  back  from  this  point  (1867),  we  see  very 
ApiMdng  marked  progress  in  the  work  of  this  mis- 
ntraiMt.     gj^jj^    rpijg  uatiyg  church  at  Batticotta,  — 

with  its  pastor  of  the  same  race,  self-governed,  self- 
reliant,  looking  no  longer  to  the  mission  except  for 
fraternal  counsel,  gathering  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion around  it,  and  aiming  to  shine  to  the  glory  of 
Christ,  —  is  a  monument  of  success. 

In  that  jear,  there  were  itSk  churches  within  the 
bounds  of  the  mission,  containing  four  hundred  and 
eighty-four  members.  Tweuiy-seven  regular  ser- 
Tices  were  held  on  the  Sabbath,  and  frequent  meet- 
ings among  the  heathen  during  the  week,  on  moon- 
light evenings.  Of  these  meetings  Mr.  Howland 
says  :  "  There  was  formerly  niortf  or  less  opposition 
in  them.  Now,  opposition  or  dispute  is  rare.  There 
seems  to  be  a  serious  attention,  and  ah  apparent 
conviction  on  the  minds  of  many  that  we  preach  the 
truth.  This  is  encouraging.  The  seed  sown  with 
tears,  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  for  so  many 
years,  certainly  cannot  be  in  vain ;  and  we  some- 
times think  the  time  of  harvest  may  be  near." 

>  MUiimarg  Htrald,  Uft7,  ppi  tSS,  S09. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  TAMII<  PEOPXS. 
CKTIiON  MISSIOV. 

1867-1873. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  prints    >- ♦ 
aent  to  this  niissioa  iu  the  year  1821,  and  ,^  ,|^^, 
that  he  was  banished  from  the  island  by  the  "'''■'■""* 
Governor.     The  press  was  then  deposited  with  the 
Church  missionaries  at  Vellore,  and  thus  at  once  be- 
c^came  available  for  printing  books  and  tracts.     On 
the  removal  of  Restrictions  iu  1834,  it  was  returned 
to  the,  mission,  and  set  up  at  Manepy.     The  arrival 
of  Mr.  Minor  led  to  an  enlargement  of  the  estab- 
Hsbment,  aifpin  1838  four  presses  were  in  opera- 
tion, and  seventy  men  employed  in   the  printing- 
office  and  bindery.     OwiAg  to  the  climate  and  na^ 
tive  habits,  they  would  do  only  about  half  the  work 
of  the  same  number  of  men  in  America'.    This  scale 
of  ^)eration8  was  continued,  with  some  variations, 
for  twelve  years,  and  a  large  amount  of  printing  of 
various  kinds  was  done  in  Tamil  and  English ;  but 
fa  1850  the  number  of  workmen  was  reduced  one 
half.    There  were  printed,  during  the  thirteen  years 
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In  which  the  press  jvas  at  Vellore,  forty-three  tracts 
and  250,000  copies.  A  large  printing  establishment, 
if  it  must  be  constantly  employed,  becomes  exacting 
in  its  demands  on  the  time  and  labor  of  a  mission. 
It  was  so  with  this  establishment.  It  had  been  the 
means  of  great  good,  but  the  Ceylon  missionaries 
came  at  length  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  press 
were  owned  and  worked  by  native  Christians,  with 
occasional  aid  from  Madras<-*li«jeqnirement8  of  the 
mission  could  still  be  met ;  and  in  1855,  the  establish- 
ment, after  some  further  reduction,  was  sold,  under 
certain  stipnlations,  to  native  Christians  in  Jaffna, 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  office.  Mr.  Burnell, 
who  was  iiufharge  of  the  establishment,  was  soon 
after  tran^er\d  to  the  Madura  mission,  where  he 
was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

In  twenty  years  from  1834,  the  number  of  pages 
printed  was  nearly  17^,000,000,  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct publications  being  two  hundred  and  ninety. 
Not  lest  than  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  publica- 
tions were  tracts,  issucil  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  Tract  Society.  In  addition,  the 
Jaffna  Tract  Society  had  printed  260,000  copies  of 
an  almanac,  called  the  Tamil  Calendar.  Among  the 
Tamil  publications,  was  a  dictionary,  of  about  nine 
»  hundred  octavo  pages,  and  woi»ks  on  geography, 
anatomy,  algebra,  and  the  like,  of  about  two  hun- 
dred pages  each.  Among  the  publications  in  Enjf? 
Ush  and  Tamil  were  .a  dictionary  of^  nearly  a  thou- 
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Band  larg^  octayo  pages,  and  the  "  Morning  Star, 
a  semi-inouthly  periodical  commenced  in  1841,  em> 
bracing  sixteen  quarto  volnmes.  Of  Englitili  publi- 
cations, the  number  of  copies  was  about  fifty  thou- 
sand, and  the  grand  total  of  copies  was  three  and  a 
halfmilliys.  The  volumes  issued  from  the  binder; 
nnmberetu  756,000 ;  and  nearly  one  third  of  this 
printed  inatter  was  the  "Word  of  God. 

The  "Morning  Stur"«wa8  regarded  by  the  mis- 
rion  as  an  effective  instrument  of  good.  Its  columns 
being  open  to  objections  against  Christianity,  its 
tendency  was  to«develop  public  sentiment,  and  se- 
cure a  perusal  of  the  .answers  to  those  objections. 
As  educated  natives  became  widely  scattered*,  this 
periodical  retained  an  influence  over  them,  and  it 
was  invaluable  among  the  Christian  families  con- 
nected with  the  mission.  After  1855,  it  was  en- 
larged, and  issued  as  a  monthly,  wholly  in  the  Tamil 
languiage.  Its  subscribers  in  1856  numbered  six 
hundred  and  forty-five,  and  more  than  a  third  of 
them  were  heathen. 

The  medical  department  of  the  mission  requires 
a  few  additional  statements.  Messrs.  War-  xiwnwiiaa 
ren  and  Richards,  of  the  first  mission  com-  *''"""'• 
pany,  had  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  commenced 
its  practice  among  the  people.  Dr.,Scudder  entered 
apon  his  labors  as  a  missionary  physician  in  1819, 
and  trained  a  few  native  young  men  to  practice  on 
European  principles.     Dr.  Ward  took  charge  of  the 
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department  in  1833,  and  Dr.  Green  in  1847.  Sev- 
enty-two yonng  men  hare  been  instructed  in  med- 
icine, and  a  class  of  eighteen  mora  will  probably 
graduate  near  the  close  of  1875.  Several  of  the 
graduates  have  become  good^  practitioners.  The 
medical  teaching  in  English  wus  relinquished  iu 
'  1864  for  teaching  i(i<Tamil,  and  a  set  of  vernacular 
text  books  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Several 
of  the  volumes,  amounting  to  about  three  thousand 
pages  octavo,  and  copiously  illustrated,  have  been 
completed. 

The  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  the  early  part 
DMtha  Horn  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ucarly  unprecedented.  The 
•holm.  deaths  in  the  province,  as  estimated  by  the 
Government,  were  ten  thousand.  Twenty-five  com- 
municants, and  many  of  the  baptized  children,  were 
numbered  with  the  dead.  It  was  necessary  to  dis- 
band most  of  the  schools.  Rachel,  a  pious  widow 
with  a  numerous  family,  attended  upon  a  son,  a  son- 
in-law,  and  seven  grandchildren,  who  died  of  the 
pestilence,  and  npou  others  who  recovered.  At 
length  she  also  passed  away,  in  full  hope  of  going 
'*  to  Mount  Zion  above,"  as  she  expressed  it.  Mr. 
Howland  pronounced-  her  "  a  mother  iu  Israel," 
whom  he  had  known  for  twenty-one  years,  without 
being  able  to  recollect  a  word  said  against  her  by 
any  one.  » 

Mr.  and  |f  rs.  Sanders  returned  from  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  1867,  and  were  accompanied 
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wf  Misa  Harriet  E.  Townshend,  who  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  girls'  boarding-school  ft„thofM». 
at  Oodoopitty.  lu  November  of  the  follow-  *•'•*"••• 
iog  year  the  mission  was  sorely  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Sanders,  after  a  brief  sickness,  — a  woman 
greatly  beloved,  and  eminently  nseful. 

Mr.  Capron,  of  the  Madura  Mission,  instead  of 
irointr  to  the   Sanitarium  on   the  Pulney  lotarMUng 
Hills,   visited   Jaflfua  with    his   family   in  «»i-to«. 
June,  1868,  and  gives  an  animated  view  of  the  mis- 
aiou  as  it  appeared  to  him  in  his  sojourn. 

"  Jaffna,"  he  says,  "  and  especially  Batticotta  and 

Oodooville,  were  pictures  so  pleasant  in  the  faucy 

of  my  boyhood,  that  I  almost  hesitated  to  dispel  the 

dream.     But  the  reality  is  as  much  better  than  the 

dream,  j  I  found  the  graves  of  some  of  those  early 

missioiferies  —  Harriet  Winslow,  whose   memoir   I 

now  reld  with  double  iiM«rest,  and  Father  Poor, 

whom  I  revered  perhaps  as  much  as  any  saint  in 

the  calendar.     I  found  also  one  of  those  noble  men 

still  living,  who  entered  the  field  before  I  was  born, 

and  who,  if  he  lives  another  year,  will  C4*ebrate 

his    semi-centennial    on    missionary    ground.      It 

might  disturb  his  gravity  to  be  classed  as  yet  with 

saints,  but  he  was  a  worthy  companion  of  those 

worthy  men  who  have  passed  away,  and  while  I 

delighted  in  his  genial  hospitality  and  social!  con- 

--  verse,  I  looked  upon  him  with  the  revertnoe  which 

ii  inspired  by  a  long  life  of  usefulness,  and  by  the 
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thooght  that  he  must  ere  long  pass  the  rirer,  into 
which  he  has  once  dipped  his  feet  and  returned. 

"  His  wife  lives,  and  is  as  worthy  of  him,  as  he  is 
of  the  noble  company  which  has  gone  before  him. 
We  found  Miss  Agnew^  also,  after  a  serrice  of 
twenty-eight  years  unbroken  by  a  visit  to  her  native 
country,  still  at  her  post,  and  full  of  activity. 

"  When  Father  Spaulding  had  shown  me  the 
school-room  and  dormitories,  and  the  magnificent 
froit  trees  of  the  school-yard,  —  his  own  planting,-^ 
he  pointed  to  a  long,  low  building,  and  said,  <  There 
is  where  the  power  lies.'  It  was  a  row  of  small 
rooms  for  secret  prayer. 

"  Oodooville  is  not  so  very  much  altered  from  old 
times,  except  for  the  better,  by  discarding  English, 
bat  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  female  education,  has 
become  so  popular  in  Jaffna  that  pupils,  who  could 
not  otherwise  be  admitted,  pay  a  large  portion  of 
the  expense  of  their  board  and  tuition. 

'*  Batticotta,  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  forms  an  in- 
structive page  of  missionary  experience.  It  must 
have  cost  the  mission  a  severe  struggle  to  give  up 
the  prestige  of  their  splendid  English  school,  and  )t 
was  certainly  a  step  which  the  natives  have  nevf^ 
ceased  to  deplore.  But  Batticotta  is  mightier  than 
ever  for  the  work  of  Ghristiauizing  the  island,  and 
Mr.  Sanders,  I  believe,  appreciates  the  valne  of  the 
influences  which  are  committed  to  his  trust.  I 
fonnd  there  a  training  institution,  not  made  np  of 
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boys,  bat  of  yoang  men,  either  hopefully  converted 
or,  at  least,  fully  comniitted  to  the  truth  of  Chria- 
tianitj.  I  found  a  flourishing  English  school  of 
some  two  hundred  members,  under  Christian  man- 
agement, the  Principal '  showing  his  own  disposition 
by  taking  an  active  part  as  a  member  of  the  chnrch 
committee,  and  giving,  as  1  was  told,  one  tenth  of 
bis  income  in  benevolence.  I  found  a  native  church, 
not  only  entirely  sap|M>rtiug  its  pastor,  but  support- 
ing also  a  good  school  for  girls.  I  fonnd  an  intelli- 
gent and  well-to-do  Christian  community,  living  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gbspel,  and 
compelling  the  respect  of  their  heathen  neighbors. 
One  might  well  envy  the  power  there  is  in  Batti- 
cotta,  and  indeed  in  the  Jaffna  Church,  in  view  of 
>the  time  when  God  shall  pour  out  his  Holy  Spirit. 

•  ^*  Oodoopitty  is  the  most  northeasterly  station  of 
the  mission,  and  considering  its  salubrity  and  the 
character  of  its  people,  is  one  of  the  most  inviting 
missionary  stations  in  India.  The  new  female  board- 
ing-school has  commenced  its  career  of  usefulness 
with  about  twenty  pupils,  and  Miss  Townshend, 
whose  mind  was  turning  toward  the  missionary  field 
at  the  very  time  that  the  missionaries  were  looking  to 
the  United  States  for  some  such  young  lady,  is  most 
happy  in  hec^work,  and  has  tfiat  work  well  in  hand." 
The  mission  must  have  enjoyed,  at  this  time,  more 
than  usual  spiritual  prosperity.  There  was  more 
>  Mr.  ^e^liHiridge. 
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than  the  asnal  religions  activitj.  This  was  specially 
true  at  Maiiepj,  Tillipally,  Paiiditeripo,  and  Navaljr, 
lu  which  many  had  begun  to  give  a  tenth  of  their 
income  to  Cbritttian  objects.  The  subject  of  liberal 
giving  had  been  discussed  at  the  annual  convucntiou 
of  the  churches,  held  in  concert  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Board.  A  native  pastor 
presented,  as  an  example,  the  efforts  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Kessab  in  Central  Turkey.  Mr.  Sanders 
spoke  of  the  self  sacrificing  spirit  of  many  Chris- 
tians in  America,  and  others  referred  to  the  self- 
Bupi>ortiug  churches  of  Burmah  and  Eastern  Tur- 
key, ^he  occasion  was  one  of  the  deepest  interest, 
and  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  Not  the  least 
impressive  part  of  it  was  the  communion-service, 
presided  over  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Spaulding,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Stick  ney,  a  native  pastor,  at  which 
three  hundred  ^jprofessed  followers  of  Christ  renewed 
their  covenant  vows  to  Christ  and  each  other. 

Not  only  was  there  increased  liberality,  many 
were  active  in  personal  efforts  to  commend  the  Gos- 
pel to  others.  At  Tillipally,  the  Sabbath  afternoon 
service  was  given  up,  and  the  male  members^ent 
out,  two  by  two,  into  the  villages,  with  portions  of 
Scripture  and  tracts,  to  read  and  talk  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  were  generally  well  received.  The  women 
met 'Mrs.  Howland  at  the  same  time  for  prayer, 
Bible-reading,  and  study.  Mr.  Sanders  believed 
that  more  than  four  thousand  families  were  reached 
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in  his  field,  daring  \M(S  yeatyby  the-  native  helpero, 
and  J^^r.  Howland  repo><t^  iifta;n  hundred  houxen  as 
vitiited  in  h'w  field.  TbnTTIioroaghly  was  the  good 
seed  being  sown. 

The   niix.'ion  was  strengthened  in  1869  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  William  E./De  Rieiner  and  his  mfe. 

In  1855,  and  even  some  years  later,  it  was  difficult 
for  the  churches  to  realize,  that  natives  (,h,ni(«of 
were  needed  as  pastors.  The  missionary  *°h™"ti" 
must  preach,  ba])tize,  marry  their  children,  '"'°'* 
visit  the  sick,  bnry  their  dead,  and  administer  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  But  in  1868  the  principle 
was  generally  admitted,  and  cordially  received  by 
the  most  influential  Christians,  that  natives  should 
be  pastors.  ..The  duty  of  tiie  church  to  snpport  the 
Qospei  to  the  eiteut  of  its  ability  was  accepted,  and 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  return  at  least  a  tenth 
of  his  income  to  the  Lord  in  benevolent  contribu- 
tions, was  admitted  by  many,  who  gave  accordingly. 
One  church  (at  Batticottu)  had  assumed  the  full 
snpport  of  its  pastor,  and  two  others,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  natives,  were  rising  in  their  con- 
tributions; and  those  without  natlVe  pastors  were 
taking  upon  themselves  a  part  of  the  support  of 
those  who  statedly  preached  to  them.  The  care  of 
church  edifices,  and  of  the  church  poor,  was  gen- 
erally assumed  by  the  native  Christians. 

The  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  native  pastorate  to 
the  native  wants  was  exemplified  when  Mr.  Hunt, 
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long  native  pastor  at  Chavagacherrj,  was  called,  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Juffna|  College,  to  take  the 
pliice  of  head  teacher  in  -thit  iustitntion.  Mr.  Oe 
Biemer  says :  "  At  the  paster's  farewell  meeting,  I 
was  stmck  by  the  tenderuess  of  the  remarks  made 
by  one  and  another  of  the  church.  One,  a  bluck- 
Hinith,  who  has  not  long  been  a  member,  and  is 
the  only  Christian  of  his  family,  wept  like  a  child. 
When  I  spoke  with  him  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
he  unwittingly  gave  the  best  testimmiy  to  the  supe- 
riority of  native  over  missionary  pastftrs.  He  s^ki^, 
substantially :  '  We  respect  the  missionaries,  and 
wish  to  please  them,  but  they  are  white  men,  and 
do  not  know  our  trials.  Our  pastor  knew  our  trials, 
our  family  difficulties,  our  weaknesses,  and  our  igno- 
rance. He  came  to  our  houses  and  our  shops,  and 
instructed  us  how  we  shonid  act  in  a  way  that  the 
white  man  cannot  do.  But  now  we  have  lost  him, 
we  shall  have  no  teacher.*" 

The  future  of  missions  has  much  to  hope  from 
■nuishiidnii  the   sons   and   daughters  of  missionaries. 

Irntwrt  of 

thabthan.  Mr.  TUomas  S.  Smith,  a  son  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Smith,  and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Fairbank  of 
thp  Mahratta  mission,  joined  the  Ceylon  mission  in 
July,  1871.  Two  sons  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  How- 
land,  of  the  Ceylon  mission,  also  joined  the  India 
missions  in  1873,  —  one  going  to  the  Madura  mis-, 
sion,  the  other  and  the  daughter  to  Ceylon.  In  the 
nme  year,  also,  a  danght^r  of  Mr.  Minor  joined  the 
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Hadnra  mission  as  the  wife  of  a  son  of  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.  J.  C'  Smith,  father  of  the  missionary  of  that 
name,  had  been  constrained  by  failing  health  to 
come  to  the  United  States  with  his  wife,  where  she 
died  on  the  15th  of  May,  1873.  She  had  been  a 
faithful  and  earnest  worker  since  1837. 

Mr.  Sanders  visited  the  United  State's  in  1870,  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  proposed  Jaffna  Gol-^||^^^„, 
lege ;  and,  soon  after  his  return,  died  sud-  ^™''™ 
denly  at  Batticotta,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1871,  at 
the  age  of  forty-eight.  He  was  struck  with  apo- 
plexy in  the  midst  of  apparent  healtti.  Tlieloss  was 
severely  felt,  he  having  been  eighteen  years  an  ac- 
tive and  efficient  member  of  the  missioi^  enjoying 
the  confidence  and  love  of-  all. 

As  1874  was  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Oodooville 
Seminary,  a  number  of  its  graduates  met  ^  p,^,„, 
in  the  May  preceding,  to  consider  what  '"*'*""• 
should  be  done  on  that  occasion.  None  but  women 
were  at  the  meeting,  and  some  of  these  had  be- 
longed to  the  very  first  class.  After  devotional  ex- 
ercises, five  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  they  show  the  "  educated  women  of  Jaffna  "  to 
be  far  in  advance  of  their  uneducated  predecessors. 
The  preamble  and  first  resolution  read  as  follows  :  -^ 

"  We,    the    educated    women    of   Juffua,    being 
deeply  sensible  of  the  benefits  we  have  derived  frora> 
the  labors  of  Protestant  miHsionarjes,  and  feeling 
special  gratitude  to  oar  much  twloved  and  venerated 
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instrnetors.  Dr.  and  Mm.  Spanlding',  who  have  with 
parental  lore  and  care  spent  more  titan  half  a  cen- 
tury in  seif-denjing  labors  for  onr  good  and  the 
good  of  our  people,  and,  to  our  highly  esteemed 
teacher.  Miss  E.  Agnew,  who  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury has  been  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  promote 
female  education,  desire  to  express  in  some  definite 
and  permanent  form  our  respect  and  affection  for 
them,  and  onr  gratitude  for  their  labors,  and  desii^ 
at  the  same  time  to  perpetuate  their  memory.  With 
this  object  in  view,  we  therefore  Resolve,  — 

"  1.  That  we  will  raise  a  fund,  to  be  called  the 
Spaulding  and  Agnew  Fund,  the  interest  of  which 
shall  be  placed  at  their  disposal  while  they  live,  and 
aftervrards  shall  be  used  for  the  education  of  girls 
needing  aid  in  the  Oodooville  Female  Boarding- 
Bchool." 

In  the  second  resolution,  they  invite  all  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  institution  to  meet  at  the 
Jubilee,  and  formally  present  tl^e  fund  which  should 
be  collected. 

Dr.  Spaulding,  after  having  been  longer  in  active 
Dnth  of  Dr.  foi'^'g"  labor  than  any  other  missionary  of 
*'*^'*-  the  Board,  died  on  the  18th  of  June,  1873, 
the  month  following  this  interesting  cxpresHion  of 
respect.  Ten  days  prior  to  his  death,  he  had  cele- 
brated the  fifty-fourth  anniversary  of  his  embarka- 
tion for  Ceylon. 

In  this,  the  last  Itiographical  sketch  in  this  bia- 
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tory,  I  may  be  allowed  to  avail  myself  of  one  pre* 
pared  for  Dr.  Spauldiiig  by  Or.  Augustus  C.  Tliomp- 
Boatfor  tbe  MifiMioiiary  Herald;  tlius  reviving  our 
common  memories  of  a  great  and  good  man,  dating 
back  to  our  visit  to  Ceylon,  almost  twenty  years 
ago:—  C    -  ^^^^ 

"  The  voyage  of  the  brig  Ind\u  was  memorable  for  ^  > 
a  work  of  grace  on  board,  during  which  the  entire 
crew,  sixteen  in  number,  expres.sed  tiie  hope,  and  at 
the  time  appeared  to  give .  evidence,  of  a  saving 
change.  This  might  be  regarded  as  a  prelude  to 
those  interesting  revivals  in  Jaffna,  which  afforded 
so  much  delight  to  Dr.  Spaulding  and  other  labor- 
ers there,  and  to  which  he  gratefully  referred  in  his 
last  sickness. 

"  He  arrived  at  Jaffna  in  the  early  part  of  1820. 
From  that  time  onward  he  continued  faithfully, 
quietly,  and  most  industriously  to  labor  as  an  ambas-  ; 
sador  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  among  the  Tamul- 
ians  of  Northern  Ceylon, — a  people  by  no  means  so 
degraded  as  many  of  the  h^i^^heD,  and  compara- 
tively independent  in  their  bearing,  ingenious  and 
thrifty,  while  yet  thoroughly  wedded  to  their  idols, 
and  morally  callous,  as  any  that  can  be  found. 

"  In  addition  to  the  usual  missionary  work  at  his 
ttation,  and  superintendence  of  the  Oodooville  Fe- 
male Boarding-school,  est|bUshed  in  1824,  Dr. 
Spaulding  i>erfo|^med  a  large  amount  of  literary 
labor.    For  many  years,  he  bad  the  revision  of  works    . 
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earned  through  the  press  by  the  local  Tract  and 
Bible  Societies,  and  he  acted  also  aa  proof-reader. 
More  than  twenty  'fainil   tracts  were  prepared  by 
him,  and  many  of  the  best  hymns  in  the  vernacular     . 
hymu-book  were  from  his   pen.    He  furnished^  an 
excellent  translation  of  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  much 
prized  by  the  people,  and  compiled  a  Scripture  His- 
tory,  which  is  used  in  the  schools.     To  him  also  tiie 
missidu  is  indebted  for  a  Tamil  Dictionary,  as  well    ■ 
aa  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  an^nglitih  ^ 
and  Tamil  Dictionary,  each  of  which  is  4he  best  iu 
use  on  the  island.     Another  work,  to  which  he  had 
nyej).  no  small  amount  of  tijy|e,  was  a  rtfvisiou  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  Tamil.     His  notes  he  left  to  the 
local  Bible  Society,  in  the^hope  that  they  may  fnr- 
nish  Aid  in  a  future  improred  version.     These  con-       i 
tribntions  will  no  doubt  prove  valuable,  for  he  wm      '^ 
one  of  the  mos\  accurate  Tamil  schojifrs  in  South- 
em  India,  having  so  mastered  tliia^'language   as  to 
use  it  with   great  facility,  and  often  with— power.^ 
This  must  be  reckoned  .among ^the  reasons  for  the 
nttefnlness,  contentment,  and  length  of  bis  mission- 
ary life. 

"  Dr.  Spanlding  rarely  spoke  of  what  he  was 
doing,  and  still  more  rarely  of  what  he  haa  done ; 
but  not  unfrequently  of  the  great  work  yet  to  be 
accomplished,  and  the  short  period. jAich  a  mission-  . 
ary  has  for  this  blessed  employment.  Self-corn- 
9lacency  and  jealousy  for  his  own  comfort  and  repu- 
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tation,  vere  not  his  characteristics.  Daring  bis*), 
term  of  service,  protracted  to  such  an  nnusual 
length,  he  made  only  one  visit  to  the  United  States. 
Many  will  recollect  his  presence  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  in  Worcester  in  1844,  and  the  apt- 
ness, kindliness,  and  racing  of  the  replies  to  qnes- 
tious  ^ul)lic1y  put  to  him  on  ch^t  occasion. 

"  Father  Spaiildiug  was  a  shrewd  man,  a  man  of 
unmor,  ut^rly  nnostentations,  and  quietly  iudustri- 
ons;  a  man  of  prayer,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the 
work  to  which  our  Lord  had  called  him.  He  was 
decided  in  his  views,  free  in  the  expression  of  them, 
traacioas  in  adhering  to  them,  and  yet  a  man  of 
peace.  Foreigners  of  all  classes  in  Ceylon  respected 
him.  The  este^m^nd  affection  of  natiVes  were  also 
marked.  It  was  often  affecting  to  witness,  during 
his  last  sickness,  the  anxiety  shown  by  them  to  do 
anything  in  their  power  for  the  good  man's  comfort. 
Some  of  them  were  in  constant  attendance,  fanning 
hiifi,  or  i)erfQj;ming  other  loving  ministries.  Two 
of  Dr.  Qreen's  former  medical  students  alternated 
'i(Lj  and  night  iflTtd'eir  services,  while  either  Mr. 
Erastings  or  Mr.  Smith  was  at  hand  throughout  hi^ 
decline.  Owing  to  difficulty  of  breathing,  lie  could 
recline  bnt  very  little  during  the  two  week!  of  con- 
finement to  his  room,  and  his  body  became  so  swol- 
len as  to  make  it  hard  to  find  an  easy  position ;  yet 
he  did  not  seem  to  suffer  scivere  pain. 

On  account  of  labored  ns^iratiou  Dr.  Spauld- 
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ing  was  not  able  to  Gonverse  mnoh.  No  sign  of  com* 
plaiut  escaped  his  lips ;  bis  own  interests,  and  the 
missionary  work,  he  committed  to  tlie  bands  of  the 
Master,  expressing  no  solicitude  and  no  fear.  Al- 
luding to  bis  death  about  to  take  place,  he  said, 
characteristically,  "  Let  my  funeral  be  conducted 
with  Puritan  simplicity ;  let  there  be  no  words  of 
praise  or  blame."  When  Mr.  Howland  asked  what 
be  would  say  to  the  native  Christians,  he  replied, 
'/  Consecrate  everything  that  is  yours  to  Christ,  and 
ask  nothing  in  prayer  which  you  will  not  devote  to 
him."  Oue  restless  night,  looking  at  the  watchers 
who  stoodLabout  him,  and  then  casting  his  eyes 
toward  the  open  window,  be  exclaimed,  '  Watch- 
men I  watchmen  !  what  of  the  night  ?  Souls  are 
perishing.'  And  so  this  venerable  servant  of  Christ, 
aged  almost  fourscore  and  two  years,  ceased  from 
hi&  labors,  and  has  no  doubt  entered  upon  renewed 
fellowship  with  Richards  and  Poor,  Scudder  and 
Winslow,  Meiprs  and  Sanders,  in  the  presence  of 
Him  who  saith, '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
yanti,  enter  thou  into  ^thc  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 

<'  Mrs.  Spaulding,  the  beloved  and  valued  com- 
panion of  fifty-four  years  of  toils,  trials,  and  joys, 
snrvives  at  Oodooville,  but  cannot  be  expected  to 
remain  long  behind  her  departed  husband." 

The  forces  of  a  Christian  civilization  are  evidently 
Natin  Enn-  gathering  on  this  field-.  The  "  Jaffna  Na- 
•qr.  tive  Evangelical  Society  "  takes  the  place. 
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ill  the  Jaffna  Christian  commanitj,  of  oar  large 
benevolent  Societies  at  home.  To  Ghristiaas  ia 
Jaffna  its  meetings  have  all  the  interest  whieh  we 
flnd  iu  those  of  the  American  Board,  and  they  make 
an  effort  to  attend  them.  "  I  wish,"  writes  a  mia- 
Biouary,  "  that  you  could  have  been  present  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  lately  at  Batticotta.  It  was  an 
occasion  of  intense  interest.  The  missionaries  were 
merely  spectators,  taking  part  only  in  the  commun- 
ion service  iu  the  afternoon.  The  Annual  Report, 
the  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  — stating  the  prospect 
of  aie40  debt  two  months  before,  and  the  circnl*- 
tion  of  a  'special  appeal'  to  the  churches,  as  the 
lesult 'of  which  contributions  came  in,  till  finally,  on 
that  very  morningfthe  last  farthing  was  paid,  leav- 
ing one  pound  in  the  treasury ;  then  the  addresses, 
of  a  high  tone  of  spirituality,  and  urging  to  a  high 
standard  of  consecration,  were  exercises  such  as  we 
conld  hardly  look  for  in  a  laud  like  this.  They  were 
equal  to  thoiie  made  at  similar  gatherings  in  Amer- 
ica. This  Society  is,  we  believe,  the  life  of  the 
church,  and  I  watch  its  prosperity  as  a  physician 
watches  the  poise  of  his  patient." 

A  "  Board  of  Education "  has  also  been  formed, 
consisting  of  ten  native  members  and  two  ^  Baud  or 
missionaries.     Half  the  native   members  """•'^ 
have  no  connection  with  the  mission,  and  of  the 
rest,  five  are  ministers,  and  one  a  catechist.    The 
Government  now  grants  its  assistance  iu  such  a  way 
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that  the  mission  can  accept  it,  and  sixty  schools, 
coutaininj^  1,946  boys  and  685  girls,  were  connected 
in  1872  with  this  Board  of  Education.  The  Oovern- 
uient  defray  about  four  sevenths  of  the  cost  of  the 
schools,  anChaa  its  Director  with  his  assistants. 
The  Missidn^has  its  Examiner,  who  makes  monthly 
visits  to  the  schools.  The  Oodooville  Qirls'  Board- 
ing-school, nnder  charge  of  Mrs.  Spaulding  and 
Miss  Agnew,  both  venerable  for  age  and  long  ser- 
vice, had  fifty-three  pupils  ifl^72,-and  such  spiritual 
blessings  were  granted,  that  sixteen  of  the  pupils 
united  with  the  chnrch.  Niue  of  the  thirty  iu  the 
Oodoopitty  Girls'  Boarding-school,  under  the  care 
of  Miss  Townshend,  were  members  of  the  church  in 
that  year. 

The  Native  College  in  Jaffna,  projected  in  1867, 
TiMj*m»  "^  which  the  preliminary  steps  were  de- 
'^"'f'-  scribed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  com- 
menced on  the  first  of  July,  1872,  under  the  charge 
ofi*  Mr.  Hastings.  Twenty-one  pupils  were  then 
admitted  to  the  first  class,  out  of  thirty  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination.  /A  fund  had 
been  collected  amounting  to*  about  tpO,000,  chiefly 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  term  jclosed  in  Oc- 
tober with  a  public  examination,  winch  was  well 
sustained  by  the  pupils,  and  well  attended  by.  their 
friends.  Some  who  came  to  criticize  remained  to 
praise,  confessing  that  they  had  not  anticipated  such 
results.    All  the  students,  except  one,  returned  a,i 
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the  opening  of  thesecond  term.  Mr.  Hastings  re- 
garded himself  as  favored  in  bis  two  native  asso- 
ciate teachers,  both  being  devoted  Cliristians,  and  in 
ftall  synipathj  wjth  his  desire  to  make  the  institu- 
tion a  real  aid  to  the  work  of  evangelization.  Mope 
recently,  a  special  religions  interest  pervaded  the 
institution,  and  several  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
had  become  Christians.  Three,  who  had  been  bap- 
tized in  infancy,  were  received  to  the  chnrcb.  The 
Theological  Training  Sclwol  had  been  removed  to 
Tillipally,  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Howland,  who 
had  gone  thither  to  make  way  for  the  new  pastor  of 
the  Batticotta  church.  v 

The  ex[)ectation  appears  to  be  entertained,  by 
those  most  competent  to  judge,  that  the  work  of 
this  mission  may,  befojre  very  long,  be  left  mainly  to 
the  Superintendence  of  the  men  connected  witU  the 
College  and  the  Theological  Training  School. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

TAHIL  PEOPLE  ON  THB  COKTIKBirr. 

1 

THB  KABCBA    MISBIOK. 

1865-1862. 


Thb  discnssions  of  the  Conference  had  giren  more 
uhciofth.  practical  efficiency  to  the  work  of  this  mis- 
'^""""^  sion.  The  truth  was  more  distinctly  real- 
ized that  India  is  to  be  evangelized,  not  so  much  by 
missionaries  from  abroad,  as  by  men  raised  np  from 
among  the  people,  and  that  the  grand  effort  hence- 
forth should  be  inthat  direction. 

The  Seminary  wi^  to  have  in  charge  the  following 
Tb.gm.1.  grades  of  stndifints :  1.  Those  in  a  regalar 
attjtaoim.  g^m^  ^f  s^tody,  from  four  to  five  years, 
with  English  to  be  stadied  only  as  a  classic.  2.  A 
class  of  older  persons  for  a  vernacular  course  of 
two  years.  3.  Men  employed  already  as  catechists, 
whose  limited  early  advantages  were  to  be  sopple- 
mented  by  a  year's  instmction  on  subjects  selected 
from  the  other  courses.  The  Seminary  was  to  be 
recruited  fh)m  the  station  village  schools.  As  there* 
had  been  a  steady  increase  in  Tamil  Christian  lite^^- 
ture,  and  Eqglish  was  taught  only  as  a  classic,  there 
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would  be  time  enough  for  the  needed  Tcrnacnlar 
studies.  Students,  who  left  the  school  too  young 
to  be  made  pastors,  were  sent  to  gaiu  experience  by 
teaching  village  schools,  and,  subsequently  to  the 
estiHlishment  of  the  Normal  School  of  the  Ver- 
nacular Education  Society,  were  sent  for  a  year  or 
two  to  that  institution. 

The  village,  village  school,  and  village  church  all 
needed  to  be  elevated  intellectually.   To  aid  Hi^h^TO- 
in  tills,  the  Prjjdential  Committee,  in  the  ^  """^ 
yea/ 1865,  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  small 
boarding-school  at  each  station  where  there  was  a 
resident  missionary,  to  be  called  the  Station  school. 
Each  school  was  allowed  an  appropriation  suflBcient 
for  the  support  of  a  teacher  and  eight  pupils,  and 
as  many  pupils  might  be  added  as  the  missionary 
thought  best,  provided  he  could  secure  their  snpport 
from  hie  personal  friends  in  India  and  at  home. 
The  school  might  be  for  boys,  or  for  giris,  or  for 
both.    The  aim  was  to  give  something  more  than 
an  elementary  education  to  lads  of  promise,  sons  of 
Christian  parents,  who  would  be  likely  to  remain  in 
their  native  districts  and  become  influential  in  the 
village  congregations  and  churches.    It  was  also 
desired  to  do  a  good  deal  more  than  had  been  done 
to  create  intelligence  among  the  Christian  women, 
and  so  indirectly  to  aim  a  blow  at  one  of  the  main 
props  of  Hindfiism  —  the  ignorance  of  the  Hindft 
women.    The  plan  was  cordially  approved  by  the 
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mission,  and  snoh  schools  were  pnt  in  operation 
without  delay.  The  one  at  TirupAvauam  was  made 
a  select  school  of  twenty  papils,  and  in  its  special 
relations  to  the  theological  training  school  at  Pasu- 
ni:ilai  seemed  likely  to  solve  a  problem,  which  had 
long  peri>lezed  the  mission ;  namely,  how  they  might 
be  enabled  to  devote  their  highest  educational  iusti- 
tntion  exclusively  to  the  training  of  yonng  men  for 
spiritual  work. 

The  experiment  of  a  native  pastorate  in  the  niis- 
nunMtn  ■'?"  dates  from  1855.  A  promising  grad- 
fMioni»      jy^jg  f^^^  j,jj^  Seminary  was  theft  ordained 

.  as  pastor  at  Mallankinaru.  In  the  fifteen  years  fol- 
lowing, twelve  more  were  ordained.  Of  these,  up  to~ 
1872,  two  bad  died  in  the  ministry,  leaving  behind 
a  precious  memory ;  two  had  left  the  ministry,  and 
three  had  changed  the  scene  of  their  labors.  Mean- 
while the  missionaries  hud  come  to  feel,  not  only 
that  the  native  churches  should  have  the  choicest 
men,  but  that  a  native  pastor  was  essential  to  a 
native  church.  Additional  experience  showed,  also, 
that  a  disposition  for  self-support  was  essential  to 
the  |>rosperity  of  both  church  and  pastorate.  A 
cougregatibn  in  the  western  part  of  Madura  called 
upon  the  mission,  in  1868,  for-oue  of  its  most  val- 
uable men,  offering  to  provide  one  fourth  of  his 
Hnpport,  and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  an  in- 
crease. The  request  was  granted  ;  and  the  mission 
Bubsiequently  voted  not  t6  ordain  a  sastor,  in  any 
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Ckse,  anless  there  should  be  a  guarantee  for  atJeost 
that  proportion  of  his  supporC. 

In  the  year  1870,  the  oiission  readjusted  its  sys- 
tem of  education  to  tlie  new  order  of  gy„  ^^^„ 
things.  The. Seminary  was  modified,  so  as  '^'"'"'• 
to  be  no  longer  a  school  for  secular  education,  but 
a  theological  school  for  the  purely  ministerial  edn- 
cation  of  mature  and  ex|)crienced  men,  with  a  course 
of  two  or  three  years'  study.  The  students  were  to 
be  selected  from  approved  catechists,  who  v^'ere  to 
bring  their  families  with  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  Girls'  Boarding-school  at  Madura  was  tninsfeired 
to  Pasunialai,  and  reorganized  as  a  female  seminary 
for  the  training  of  a  select  class  of  girls,  suitable  to 
become  wives-  of  native  helpers.  Their  education 
was  to  keep  in  view  these  probable  future  relations, 
and,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  the  same  advantages 
of  in^struction  were  to  be  given  to  the  wives  oMUe 
catechists  mentioned  above,  as  to  the  members  of 
the  female  seminary.  In  this  the  mission  acted 
on  the  belief,  that  the  country  was  advancing  in* 
general  intelligence,  and  needed  a  ministry  and 
ciiurches  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Gospel  spirit. 
General  education  was  to  be  left  to  the  local  board- 
ipg'Schools. 

The  result  has  been  all  that  conld  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected.  The  number  of  native  pastors,  in 
1873,  was  flfte^n.  Of  these  nine  had  taken  \he  full 
Seminary  course,  four  the  shorter  course,  and  two 
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were  educated  elsewhere.  Althongh  half  the  pas- 
torates are  of  not  more  than  foar  years'  standing, 
the  efforts  toward  a  native  ministry  have  had  en- 
couraging success.  The  west  church  in  Ikfadura, 
already  mentioned,  increased  more  than  one  third 
in  five  years,  their  contribntions  doubled,  they  paid 
the  larger  part  of  the  pastor's  salary,  their  prayer 
meetings  were  well  attended,  and  they  were  erecting 
a  brick  chnreh.  The  church  at  Malaukinarn,  whose 
first  pastor  — ■  the  first  in  the  mission  —  waf  or- 
dained in  1855,  pays  more  than  half  the  salary  of 
its  present  pastor,  sustains  its  school,  has  built  a 
new  house  of  worship,  and  is  steadily  increasing  ih 
numbers  and  in  the  grace  of  benevolence.  Of  one 
church  0f  twenty-three  members,  the  pastor  re* 
ports  that  all  the  members  have  daily  family  wor- 
ghip.  The  custom  of  giving  te%Ulia  has  been  adopted 
by  all  the  pastors,  and  by  many  of  their  people. 
The  accessions  to  the  congregations  being  neces- 
sarily from  among  the  heathen,  the  pastors  are 
reported  as  active  in  securing  them.  One  was  in 
the  habit  of  .taking  volunteers  from  his  church  oil 
preaching  excursions  among  the  villages. 

Early  in  1873  the  churches  and  pastors  formed 
three  associations  for  a  more  convenient  perforfii- 
unce  of  ecclesibsiical  and  other  duties.  It  is  en- 
couraging that  the  churches  in  connection  with  the 
Native  Evangelical  Society  stand  pledged  for  the 
entire  salaries  of  the  pastors.    The  chief  obstacle 
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in  the  way  of  ordaining  pastors  has  been  tbe  belief 
of  tbe  people,  tbat  a  catecliist  would  cost  tbem  less 
tban  a  pastor.  But  pastors  are  more  and  more 
Bougbt  for,  and  eight  wer«^  ordained  in  the  space 
of  three  years.  Men  of  all  grades  of  education 
received  calls,  but  chiefly  thpse  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  talent. 

Albert  Barnes,  after  an  experience  of  twenty-five 
ye^rs  as  a  teacher  of  the  Bible  and  theol-  A«««t<w  or 
ogy  in  the  Seminary,  was  ordained  pastor  ton. 
of  the  church  at  Pasumalai  in  November,  1871,  a 
position  for  which  he  was  believed  to  be  eminently 
prepared.  In  March  of  the  following  yeur,  the 
churches  at  Battalag&nda,  Diudigul,  and  Piilney,\: 
each  received  pastors,  and  it  was  most  encouraging 
to  notice  how  appropriately  and, feelingly  the  native 
pastors  perfouned  their  parts  iu  the  ordination  ser- 
vices. 1 

It  %emed  desirable  to  fi^ve  suoh  a  connected^view 
of  the  advance  in  the  general  character  of  the  work. 
Other  important  facts  will  now  be  nieutioned. 

The  great  India  Rebellion  of  1^7  and  1858,  did 
not  extend  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  nuturbinf 
consequently  the  Madnra  Mission  was  not  '"""•''«•• 
materially  disturbed.  Tbe  civil  war  iu  the  United 
States,  some  years  later,  stimulated  the  production 
of  cotton,  and  so  increased  the*  desire  for  gain,  the 
value  of  labor,  and  the  cost  of  Uviag. 

94 
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■  The  namber  of  regularly  organized  chnrches  in 
vton  ^^^  ^^  tweniy-ODc,  hdriiig  deacons,  and 
•honiiM.  meeting  statedly  for  religions  worship  and 
ordinances.  Only  two  native  pastors  hud  then  been 
ordained.  Six  eharches.  were  formed  in  1856,  and 
six  in  the  following  year.  The  additions  by  pro- 
fession, in  one  of  these  years,  were  on&  hundred 
and  serenty-oue,  and  only  fifteen  had  been  excom- 
maaicated  during  the  previous  seven  years.  Mem- 
bers were  received  with  caution,  and  their  conduct 
was  generally  good,  though  their  tepiptations  were 
many,  and  the  power  of  resistance  weak.  The  mis- 
Dion  bad  confidence  in  regard  to  the  members  ojT  the 
church  generally^  t^iat  they  woultl  be  owned  by 
4  Christ  as  lambs  of  his  fold.  m. 

The  village  eongregations  were  regarded  with  in- 
y„,^,^  creased  interest.  It  cost  much  labor  to 
■"■**"•  -  induce  them  to  break  away  from  idolatry, 
to  ^abstain  from  \ieatheh  ceremonies,  to  observe  the 
Sabbath,  to  attend  stated  religions  worship,  and  to 
leairn,  and  cause  their  children  to  learn,  the  great 
troths  of  Ghristiatiity.  But  they  were  helpful  to 
tlw  mission,  by  furnishing  stated  places  for  preach- 


ing'^ in  the  villages, 
favorable  position 


and  by  bringing  men  into  more 
for  impression,  conviction,  and 
convi^rsion,  than  the^prejudiced  heathen  under  brah- 
minical/and  family  influence.  The  proportion  of 
church  members  in  the  congregations,  in  1853,  was 
one.,to^  thirteen ;  in  1855  it  was  one  to  ten,  and  two' 

t  ■    ^ 
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years  later  uearly  one  to  seven.  Mr.  Bumell,  for- 
merly the  printer  of  the  Ceylon  mistiion,  but  trans- 
ferred to  the  Madnra  mission,  was  this  year  or- 
dained as  a  minister  of  tlie  Gospel. 

The  Tamil  people   possess  the  oriental  fondness 
for  poetry  and   ninsiti.     While  they  may  Naiinfood- 

...       ntMfor 

listen  impatteutly  to  an  address  in  plain  poati;. 
prose,  however  striking  and  important  the  matter, 
they  are  captivated  by  the  same  thoughts  in  metri- 
cal forms.    Mr.  Webb,  of  Dindigul,  liad  given  nmch 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  compiled  a  book  o(,^ 
lyrics  in  Tamil  measure,  of  which  an  edition  of  two 
thousand  copies  was  printed,  and  other  editions  have 
followed.    Several  selections  of  the  most  popular  of  ' 
these  lyrics  have  been  circulated  as  tracts.     It  has 
been  deemed  important  in  this  mission,  as  among 
the  Mahrattas,  to  give  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Christian  iA)etry,  and  th^  result,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  poetical  talennatnong  the  natives,  has 
been  exceeding  gratifying.^  1  /  4 

>  A  trandation  i«  given  ft,  a  lyric,  taid  to  b«  the  compoaition  of  ottt 
of  the  native  paaton.         "^  / 

CROBIIv^ 

,  Than  honey'a  Kweetneaa  nreeter  It  the  name  of  Jeenti 
Longing,  ueliing,  runniag,  thou  wilt  come,  0  holy  Church  I 


1.  In  the  world,  with  lo;^e.  He  bore  diatreei, 
BemoTing  guilt,  H^put  away  the  cuna: 
Feel,  Omy  ioull 


*' 


<. 
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The  but  editiou  of  the  Lyrics,  edited  by  Mr. 
Washburn,  contaius  three  hundred  pieces,  many  of 
them  of  great  beauty  and  poetical  merit,  by  more 
than  thirty  different  authors.  But  it  is  noticeable, 
in  this  book,  that  the  lyrics  were  written  almost 
wholly  by  natives,  only  two  missionaries  being  rep- 
resented. A  son  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Tiuuevelly,  has 
put  into  Tamil  metre  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  and  Mr. 
Webb,  "  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea."  The  ua- 
tiTes  find  the  English  metres  at  variance  with  the 
genius  of  their  language,  and  ^unmanageable. 

S.  The  sinner  to  uve,  His  life  He  gladly  gkvt, 
Full  u  the  sea,Ws  ererfauting  grace: 
Pniu,  0  my  soul  t 

t.  SovertigirClbrd  1    Host  glorioas,  gracious  king  t 
For  favor,  seek  Him  with  a  willing  mind| 
Thou,  O  my  soul  1 

4.  Aa  tb«  dew  of  morning,  earth  shall  pass  aw«]r;      ^ '^ 
To  all  eternity,  at  the  feet  of  God,  '    i    .' 

Trust,  O  my  soldi  ;    ,i      ; 

;-■:■.:. .,.:#   ■  '-■■■  'y',:  . 

i.  Why  put  your  trust  in  relatires  and  frienda? 
Behold  I  for  you  is  boundless  grace  with  Jesua: 
Joy,  Omysonll 

(.  Help  in  trpuble,  and  in  sorrow  joy,  He  gives; 
If  lovingly  you  gn,  embracing,  He  will  keep  you: 

Long,  0  my  soul  I  ■• 

T<  The  Name,  by  earth  andMeaven  praised  and  sung, 
Only  take  hold  on  tliat,%d  heavenly;  bliu 
Gain,  0  my  soul  t 
N  ■  .         ,  «_ 
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Messrs/William  B.  Capron  and  Charles  B.  White 
Bud  their  wives,  arrived  in  1857;  and  Mr.  Girif'b<»ni- 

liiK-fchool 

and  Mrs.  Caprou  took  charge  of  the  board-  •«  Madur.. 
ing-Mchool  in  Madnra  during'JMlrs.  Bendall's  absence 
in  America,  while  preparing  to  Accupy  their  ap- 
pointed station  at  Mana  Madnra.  An  extrfbt  from 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Capron  concerning  the  boarding- 
school,  will  be  read  with  interest :  — •  i 

"  A  class  of  eight  pupils  graduated  on  the  28th  <^ 
March,  an  address  well  adapted   to  the  occasioa 
being  delivered  by  the   principal 'teacher.     These 
girls  are  all  niemfcers  of  the  church,  and  have  be- 
come very  much  efflfleared  to  ns  by  their  correct  de- 
portment, and  by  the  pleasing  evidence  they  give 
tha<>they  are  trnly  children  of  God.    They  go  back 
to  their  villages  with  a  heart  to  do  good,  and  we  are 
now  hi([aring   from  thep.  (May  11,  at  the  Pulney 
Hills)  by  occasional  notes,  of  th^sir  attempts  to  ren- 
der themselves  useful.      Seven   of  £he  I  eight  are 
teaching  school,  and  some  of  them  speak  pf  spend- 
ing their  leisure  in  teaching  the"  women'  of  the  vil- 
lage congregations  to  read,  or  in  ^ding  to  them, 
and  holding  prayer-meetings  with  them.     One  of 
Mrs.  Capron's  proposals  to  thei^,  on  their  leaving 
school,  was  that  they  should  choose  some  spot  at 
home  for  secret  prayer,  and.that  on  every  Wednes- 
day afternoon  they  should  retire  there,  andstremem- 
ber  her,  and  each  other,  and   the  schoof,  at  this 
throne  of  grace.    They  remind  he^,  in  every  wite, 
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"  niat  thej  hare  not  forgotten  and  will  not  forget 
itheir  pledge.  Some  of  these  gii||8  are  frdm  verj 
poor  famtlies,  and  one  cff  them  could  not  tbmk  of 
any  retired  spot  at  home  except  behind  the  door  of 
the  only  room  of  the  house ;  an^  there,  fio  doubt, 
slie  daily  resorts  for  her  private  dev'btions. 

"  The  girls  have  shown  ,much  iutig^st  in  every- 
thing^hey  have  beard  of  the  revival  in  America. 
They  often  pray  that  the  IMd  will  pour  out  his 
Spirit  here^^as  He 'has  irf  'the  America  country;* 
and  they  w^  we  doubt  not,  enter  heartily  into  the 
plan  we  h^  fdrmed  for  the  coming  term,  of  a. 

•  brief  noon  prayer-meeting,  to  pray  for  a  revival 
of  religion  among  them,  and  tin  the  mission  gen- 
erally."  ■  .  f  1^ 

The  mission  was^-reinforc^  wj  the  arrival, of  Bev. 
Bdnfina*-  Edward  Chester  and  wife,  and  Miss  Sarah 
"""■  .  Ashley,  in  1859 ;  and  by  the  return,  in  the 
same  year,  of  Mrs.  Rendall,  Mrs.  Noyes,  and  Mrs. 
Taylor,  frdli^  their  visits  home ;  ;and  by  th«^jijrrival 
of  Rev.  GeoAre  T.  Washburn  and  wife,  in  1^0,  and 
of  Bev.  Davia  C.  Scudder  and  wife,  in  1861.  Miss 
Aahlej^was  mq^ried  tq-.Mr.  William  York,  Master  of 
the  Christian  and  Vernacular  Education  Society^: 
school  at  Madura,  i^   1864,  ui^  died  March  23, 

1872.    ^_    ^  ^..:      ' 

"  4!^ The  following  are  mentioned  as  among  the  favoi^. 
■nmamdng  ^^^^  itidications  of  the  year  1860,  iiamely  : 
*****""■    an  advance  in  Scriptural  knowl^ge;  an 
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improred  moralitj';  a  growing  regard  for  the  Sab- 
bath, and  for  the  law  of  marriage;  a  decrease  in 
the'  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  ;  less  fondness  for 
going, to  law;  greater  interest  in  improving  their 
bouses,  of  worship,  and  in  charitable  contribntions ; 
a  greater  disposition  in  women  to  attend  church, 
and  to  study  Scripture  lessons;  and  an  increased 
desira  among  the  people,  to  learn  to  read,  and  to 
have  their  children  educated. 

"  Old  Samnel,"  who  died  this  year  in  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's district,  deserves  a  passing  notice,  ao  toeeoMe 
He  was  a  native  of  Tinnevelly,  and  in  his  heir^. 
youth  a  priest  in  the  common  demon  worship  of  the 
country.  His  zeal  for  Christ  was  great  from  the 
time  of  his  conversion.  While  unfitted  by  his  ec- 
centricities for  the  duties  of  a  regular  catechist,  his 
uniqne«^ramntic  power  in  exhibiting  the  absurdities 
of  the  common  superstitions,  aud  his  manifest  integ- 
rity and  boldness,  fitted  him  for  evangelistic  labor 
antong  tme  heathen.  He  became  well  known  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Madura  district,  and  somewhat 
in  the  Tinnevelly  and  Tanjore  districts.  Some  would 
say  that  he. was  deficient  in  good  sense;  but  he 
knew  how  to  gather  and  hold  an  interested,  andience 
in  a  heathen  village;  and  while  he  made  them 
/augh  over  their  own  follies,  he  would  mingle,  all 
thn>ugh  his  discourse,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesns. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  a  true  revival  among 
«  people  feeling  the  influence  of  the  caste-bound 
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social  life  of  India,  is  an  event  of  special  progress. 
,,,,„,,,,,  Of  course,  witli  the  limited  amount  of 
^^'  Scriptural  knowledge  possessed  by  the  peo- 

ple, such  powerful  spiritual  results,  as  are  often 
witnessed  where  the  Gospel  has  long  been  enjoyed, 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected.  But  the  close  of 
1860  and  the  early  part  of  1861  did  witness  a  spirit- 
ual awakening,  analagous  in  form  to  the  one  which 
resulted  in  evangelizing  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
though  far  less  powerful.  It  begpan  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Tinnevelly,  occupied  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  bordering  on  the  Tiruiuangalain 
station  district,  and  resulted  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  missionary  labors.  It  soon  began  to  have 
a  marked  effect  on  the  heathen.  A  member  of  the 
Church  mission  wrote,  in  November,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons  had  ibrsaken  idolai|y  in 
the  villages  of  his  own  station,  and  that  six  hun- 
dred had  taken  the  same  step  in  the  villages  of  an 
adjoining  station  ;  also,  that  twenty  persons  were 
travelling  in  all  parts  of  his  field,  holding  meetings- 
and  preaching  the  Gospel  at  their  own  charge. 

Its  first  appearance  within  the  bounds  of  the 
American  mission  was  at  Mallankinaru,  seventeen 
miles  south  of  Tirnmangalam,  in  January,  1861. 
Air.  Herrick  received  intelligence  in  that  month, 
which  led  him  to  visit  the  place ;  and  he  saw  what 
reminded  him  more  of  American  revivals,  than  any- 
thing previously  seen  in  the  fitleen  years  of  his  ,uiis- 
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nonary  life.  Two  young  men  came  to  speak  to 
him  in  private  of  their  sins,  and  asked  him  to  pray 
for  them.  Anotlier  yonng  man  rose,  in  a  prayer- 
meeting,  and  with  tears  requested  prayers.  A 
chnrch  member,  who  had  been  the  first  fruit  of  the 
Gospel  in  that  place,  spoke  of  his  great  joy  on  a 
day  recently  spent  in  fasting  and  prayer.  On  a  snb- 
sequeut  visit,  Mr.  Herrick  saw  further  evidence  of  a 
genuine  work  of  grace.  Gases, of  disagreement  be- 
tweeto  different  members  of  the  chnrch  and  congre* 
gation,  some  of  them  of  long  standing,  wei^e  healed. 
A  series  of  meetings  was  held  to  pray  for  a  blessing 
on  the  new  year,  and  to  bring  the  Gospel  be6>re 
those  not  accustomed  to  hear  it.  The  meutiugs 
were  in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the  church,  and 
under  the  light  of  the  full  moou  ;  and  here  the  first 
decisive  indications  of  the  revival  appeared.  Seven 
or  eight  women,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
men,  were  regard^  as  hopeful  converts. 

The  fact  is  not  unimportant  that  the  revival  com- 
menced at  Mallankiuaru  during  the  absence  of  the 
oatechiat,  and  among  peopj[p  of  a  different  caste 
from  the  subjects  of  the  revival  in  Tinnevelly.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  "  Sungkum,"  or  ministerial  ^so- 
ciation,  it  soon  appeared,  that  there  itvas  an  increase 
vf  interest  in  nearly  all  that  part,  of  the  field. 

Mr.  Tracy,  the  Principal  of  the  Seminary  at  Pasu- 
malai,  has  jriven  an  account  of  the  revival  itntTai  u 
'n  that  institution,  under  date/0f  May  27,  o*t- 
1861.     He  thus  writes :  —     / 

// 
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"  On  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  close  of  the  term, 
the  Lord's  Supper  wasadministered,  three  of  the 
students  were  adniittea  to  the  church,  and  several 
infants  were  baptized.  The  season  was  one  of  deep 
interest,  but  not  more  so  than  yre  had  enjoyed  at 
other  times-  During  family  worship  in  the  evening 
I  heard  some  one  come  on  the  verandah  sobbing 
bitterly.  I  supposed  that  one  of  the  boys  had  been 
stung  by  a  scorpion,  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 
When  we  rose  from  our  knees,  several  of  the  larger 
boys  came  forward  supporting  a  smaller  one  who  was 
trembling  and  crying  as  if  in  great  agony.  I  now 
felt  sure  that  ray  first  supposition  was  correct,  but 
on  asking  the  lad,  he  replied, '  My  sins,  oh  my  sins 
are  piercing  me  through,  I  cannot,  cannot  bear  it.* 
I  took  him  to  my  room,  prayed  with  him,  and  tried 
to  point  him  to  Christ,  but  he  could  not  be  com- 
forted. I  then  sent  him  back  to  the  Seminary  and 
requested  Mr.  Barnes,  our  oldest  teacher,  to  go  and 
see  if  he  could  lead  him  w|^re  alone  he  conid  find 
true  peace.  At  this  time  the  students  were  holding 
their  usual  Sabbath  evening  meeting.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  sound  of  loud  crying  and  prayer  reached 
ns  from  the  Seminary,  and  in  a  few  moments  Mr. 
Barnes  returned,  awe-struck,  asking  me  to  come 
qnickly,  for  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  On  reaching 
the  school  I  found  the  first-class  room  crowded  with 
the  students  and  catechists.  Some  were  on  their 
knees  with  outstretched  arms,  others  prostrate  on"" 
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their  faces,  some  beating  their  breasts,  and  others 
stijl,  in  their  agony,  striking  their  heads  against 
the  floor;  ail,  with  loud  cries  and  tears,  confessing 
their  sins  and  praying  for  par^don.  The  scene  was 
awe-inspiring.  , 

"  Fearing  the  effects  of  such  intense  excitement, 
I  had  some  removed  qaietly  to  their  rooms,  and  this 
I  repeated  once  or  twice,  striving,  with  the  aid  of 
others,  to  direct  their  minds  to  tire  blessed  Saviour. 
At  last  I  had  them  all  brought  together,  and  spent 
an  bogr  in  prayer  atra  singing,  but  it  was  well 
toward  midpight  before  I  could  leave  them  and 
return  home.  There  were  few  of  us  that  slept 
mnch  that  night.  Toward  morning  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  catechists,  who  had  been  anything  but  a 
praying  woman,  was  deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of 
her  sins,  and  her  cries  for  mercy  were  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  to  a,  great  distance.    / 

"  On  Monday  an  attempt  was  made  at  study,  bnt 
it  was  impossible,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  prayer 
and  conversation  with  those  in  distress.  At  this 
time  probably  not  more  than  six  or  eight  among  all 
the  students  were  unaffected.  Many  continued  in 
deep  distress,  but  during  the  day  some  found  peace 
through  faith  in  Christ.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Capron 
came,  and  we  commenced  a  prayer-meeting,  but  the 
excitement  soon  became  uncontrollable,  and  we  were 
(»blig:^to  stop  and  address  onrsdves  to  individuals. 

**  Tnraday  was  spent  much  like  the  preceding  day. 
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In  the  morning  I  cautioned  all,  with  good  effect, 
against  yielding  to  meti  excitement,  and  urged 
them  to-4iroid,  as  far'&s  possible,  giving  way  to  their 
feelings.  They  tried,  but  some,  unable  to  restrain 
themselves,  quietly  left  the  room  or  were  removed, 
that  they  might  not  disturb  others.  The  attempt 
to  go  ou  with  the  regular  exercises  of  the  Seminary 
was  also  more  successful.  Mr.  Chester  was  with  ua 
in  the  evening,  aud  our  meeting  was  oue  of  deep 
feeling,  but  of  less  excitement.  A  considerable  num- 
ber were  rejoicing  in  Jiope. 

"  On  Wednesday  the  seminary  committee  met  for 
the  usual  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term,  but 
they  could  not  go  on  with  it.  The  day  was  spent 
principally  in  religions  exercises,  and  the  students 
were  dismissed  to  their  homes,  with  earnest  prayer 
that  the  divine  blessing  might  go  with  them,  aud 
make  them  the  means  of  good  to  the  community. 

"  I  had  felt  some  anxiety  lest  this  visit  to  their 
homes  should Jead  them  away  from  Christ;  but 
the  reports  of^Pir  conduct,  which  I  heard  from 
various  quarters,  have  been  uniformly  favorable,  aud 
I  rejoice  in  the  hojie  that  a  truly  divine  work  has 
been  wrought  in  many  hearts.  It  deserves  notice 
that  the  pungent  distress,  rising  in  some  cases  to 
intense  agony,  did  not  in  oue  instance  ap|)ear  to 
proceed  from  an  apprehension  of  personal  danger, 
but  fropi  a  deep  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin  committed 
against  a  holy  but  gracious  God  and  Saviour." 
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The  girls'  boarding-school  at  Madnra  was  affected 
in  a  similar  manner.  "  Last  Thursday  Rortnain 
evening,"  wrote  Mr.  Rendall  ou  the  4th  of  •ebooi. 
Jnly,  "  jnst  after  our  nsnal  weekly  jirayer  meeting, 
I  was  told  that  the  girls  in  the  school  had  been 
weeping  for  a  long  time,  and,  with  Miss  Ashley,  I 
hastened  oyer  to  ascertain  the  cause.  We  found 
them  on  their  knees  in  the  greatest  excitement.  It 
was  similar  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  Pasumalai 
Seminary  just  before  the  end  of  the  lust  term.  God 
prospered  onr  endeavor  to  quiet  them,  and  we  then 
conversed  and  prayed  with  them.  Since  that  time 
a  number  hate  come  frequently  to  one  of  us  for 
conversation  dQd   prayer." 

Passing  to  the  western  side  of  the  Madnra  Dis- 
trict, we  find  evidences  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  ii»T»«ita 

■'       "^  the  WwtoB 

special  presence  in  the  villages  of  Periacu-  w«wo»- 
lam,  the  station  of  Mr.  Noyes.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  North  Local  Committee  was  held  in  that 
place,  when  the  native  assistants  of  Pnlney,  Dindi- 
gul,  Battalag^ndu,  and  Periaculam  came  together 
for  examination  and  mutual  conference.  The  at- 
tendance was  fbll,  and  the  devotional  meetings, 
morning  and  evening,  at  pastor  Seymour's  church 
in  the  village,  were  particularly  interesting.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  surprised  at  the  earnestness  of  somcf  of 
the  native  brethren,  and  deeply  affected  by  their 
fervent  prayers  and  exhortations.  There  was  a 
twdinefls  to  take  part  in  the  exercises,  and  an  ui^o- 
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tioo  in  them,  anch  aa  he  ^ad  neTer  before  mtnessed 
among  the  native  Christians.  He  felt  that  the  Lord 
was  with  them  of  a  truth,  and  bis  heart  was  wanned, 
ajld  his-  hopes  in  relation  to  the  village  Work  were 
mtich  encouraged.  A  work  of  grace  had  already 
begun  in  a  small  congregation  in  a  remote  part  of 
this  district,  and  the  presence  of  a  few  native 
brethren  from  that  vicinity  added  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  meetings. 

This  small  congregation  consisted  of  eight  fomi- 
lies,  numbering  thirty-two  persons,  who  were  of 
three  different  castes.  The  revival  was  confined 
chiefly  to  yonng  women,  of  whom  only  one  could 
read.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  they 
began  singing  of  their  own  accord,  in  a  very  earn- 
est manner  but  harmoniously,  hymns  in  Tamil  me- 
tre, expressive  of  penitence  for  sin  and  trust  in  the 
Redeemer.  They  continued  singing  one  hymn  after 
another  for  twenty  minutes,  and  as  they  sang  they 
rose  npon  their  knees  and  wept  freely.  During 
prayer,  also,  and  while  the  Scriptures  were  read  and 
explained,  they  showed  much  feeling.  The  nihle 
members  of  the  congregation'  ^re  present,  and 
seemed  deeply  interested,  while  the  heathen  about 
the  doors  and  windows  looked  on  with  amazement. 
There  was  no  confusion  or  disorder,  bnt  the  scene 
'iras  intensely  affecting. 

\Other  interesting  meetings  are  on  record.     The 
mission  reported  the  additions  to  the  charchea  on      o 
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profeJrion  as  Mventy-rix  in  1860,  and  niuety-four  in 

iseZ 

Periaculara,  where  Mr.  Scudder  was  stationed,  » 
oiie  of  the  most  populous  and  inflaeutial  villages  of 
the  Madura  District.    In-^his  village  was  a  church, 
J  one  of  the  few  which  had^a  native  pastor.    The 
^congregation,  of  more  than  one  hundred,  had  been 
sadly  divided  by  a  protracted  litigation  between  the 
two  deacons.     The  quarrel  spread  until  every  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  was  arrayed  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  Pastor  Seymour  said  he  alone  was 
left' between.    When  Mr.  Scudder  arrived  the  case 
had  beeh  decided  in  court,  and  one  of  the  deacons 
had  been  excommunicated  and  expressed  penitence, 
but  the  hostile  feeing  required  time  to  subside. 
The  enterprising  young    missionary  was    putting 
matters  in  train  for  a  reformation,  and  was  B»thofMr. 
exciting  expectations  of  nncommou  useful- 
ness, when,  before  the  expiration  of  his  first  year, 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1862,  he  was  removed 
by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  death,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.    He  had  been  to  Andipatti,  one  of  his 
more  important  outstations,  eleven  miles  southeast, 
to  see  a  sick  catechist,  and  on  returning  found  the 
Vaigai  river,  which  he  was  obliged  to  cross,  swollen 
with  recent  rains.    Being  a  good  swimmer,  and  hav- 
ing previously  swam  the  stream  at  the  same  point, 
he  did  not  hesitate  now.     But  he  had  miscalculated 
both  hiB  own  strength  and  the  force  of  the  torrent. 
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As  BOOD  n»  he  approached  the  middle  of  the  river 
he  was  borne  away  by  the  curreut,  and,  in  sight  of 
one  of  his  catechists,  was  swept  down  the  stream 
for  a  long  distance,  and  suddenly  overwhelmed  by 
the  flood.  This  was  on  Wednesday.  His  body  was 
found  on  the  following  Sabbath  at  Solavanthan, 
thirty  miles  below,  and  thirteen  milfcs  above  Ma-  * 
dnra.  Mr.  Scudder  was  buried  at  the  Sanitarium 
on  the  Pulney  Hills,  overlooking  his  field.  Daring 
the  few  months  of  his  missionary  life  he  had  been 
most  genial  in  his  intercourse  with  his  associates, 
most  diligent  in  his  application  to  study,  and  most 
earnest  and  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the 
ewue  of  Christ  at  his  station. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

rAMIL  PEOPLE   ON  THE  CONTINEHT. 
THE  MADURA.  MISSION. 

1862-1873. 

'  Thb  hold  of  idolatry  had  evidently  become  loos- 
ened on  many  of  the  people.  Nambers  cridmnt  <r 
confessed  their  distrust  of  it,  and  the  mis-  idounjr. 
sionary  felt  a  perceptibl^ifference  when  he  went  to 
villages  where  no  Christian  labor  had  been  per- 
formed. The  w&niug  power  of  superstition  was 
seen  in  the  fact,  that  very  few  new  temples  were 
erected,  while  many  were  falling  into  decay.  In 
some  of  the  districts  visited  there  was  increasing 
difficulty  at  the  festivals  in  drawing  the  idol  «ar. 
Many  said  it  was  not  their  concern,  but  that  the 
brahmins  might  draw  it  themselves  if  they  chose, 
and  this  was  openly  attributed  to  a  diffusion  of 
Christian  truth.  At  a  festival  not  far  from  Pasnnia- 
lai,  the  manager  repeatedly  requested  the  students 
to  withdraw  from  the  vicinity  of  the  car,  as  the 
distribution  of  books  and  conversations  with  the 
people  diminished  their  zeal.  More  than  twice  the 
a* 
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nsaal  time  was  conramed  in  bringing  the  car  to  its 
aecnstomed  place,  and  it  kas  not  accomplished  with- 
ont  hiring  men  from  the  village.  The  manager  had 
proposed  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  car,  that  it 
might,  be  drawn  more  easily,  but  the  brahmins  had 
refused.  ♦ 

To  the  same  purport  was  a  feud  neported  by  Mr. 
Trocyjn  his  neighborhood,  between  a  manager  and 
the  brahmins  of  the  temples  under  his  superinten- 
dence. He  had  filled  many  of  the  resfMnsible  offices 
with  persons  of  another  caste,  had  represented  the 
brahmins  as  nntmstworthy,  and  on  one  occasion 
described  them,  in  the  presence  of  seminary  teach- 
ehi,  as  interlopers,  with  no  right  to  perform  the 
religions  ceremonies  of  the  temples,  which  properly 
belonged  to  priests  chosen  from  the  other  high 
,|Castes. 

/ 1    As  another  sign  of  the  times,  Mr.  Tracy  speaks 
\ft  the  shanars,  from  which  caste  many  of  the  Tin- 
jievelly  Christians  came,  as  much  excited  in  regard 
so  their  religions  privileges,  particularly  that,  of 
/going  into  the  temples  as  far  as  the  higher  castes 
^were  allowed  to  go.    They  bad  often  expended  con- 
siderable sums  in  enlarging' and \beantifying  these 
templesr  in  some  cases  also  bniltiing  temiles,  into 
which,  or  sections  of  which,  they  were  n^t  allowed 
to  enter  as  worshippers,  though  open  even  to  the 
lespised  pariahs.    They  claimed  tn^ight  of  going 
where  any  person  of  good  caste  mijfht  go,  and  the 
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mftnager  seemed  inclined  to  yield  to  tlieir  elaim,  M 
a  matter  of  simple  justice.  But  the  brabmius  de- 
cidedly opposed  any  such  innovation.  The.shanars 
were  bent  on  carrying  their  point,  and  threatened, 
if  they  did  not,  to  throw  the  brahmins  overboard 
and  set  ap  for  themselves,  or  go  over  in  a  body  to 
Christianity. 

"The  introduction  of  railroads  and  telegraphic 
wires,"  writes  a  missionary  in  1864,  "the  recent 
general  introduction  of  Government  English  schools 
with  English  science^  and  literature,  even  thoogh 
the  Bible  is  not  introduced  therewith,  and  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  English  law  into  all  the  courts 
of  the  country,  are  bringing  new  ideas  among  the 
people  of  India  unfavorable  to  the  continuance  of^ 
the  old  idolatry.  The  infidelity,  which  so  often^ 
marks  the  transition  period  in  the  belief  of  a  people, 
is  increasing." 

Mr.  Washburn,  in  approaching  Pulney,  situated 
in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  Madura  ^^^^ 
District,  describes  what  he  regarded  as  one  ^S'" 
of  the  grand  supports  of  idolatry,  and  one        *^' 
of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  reception  o^  Gospel 
truth.     He  says :   "  Here,  .as  elsewhere,  the  brah- 
mins have  secured  the  choicest  lands.    All  this  wav- 
ing cultivation,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  over  the 
plun,  is  the  property  of  that  stone  image,  whose 
temple  is  yonder  on  the  rock;  or,  to  speak   more 
plamly,  of  its  priestly  attendants.    Were^  I  aaked^ 
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what  are  now  the  chief  sapports  of  Hindft  idolatry, 
I  would  replj,  the  landed  wealth  of  the  temple,  and 
the  pecuniary  interest  of  certain  non-official  por- 
tions of  the  community.  Pulney  is  a  sacred  town 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  HindAs  of  South  India.  It 
•bounds  in  the  most  costly  temples,  rest-houses,  and 
edifices  for.  entertaining  pilgrims.  Many  of  them 
are  of  hewn  granite ;  each  capable  of  accj^mmodat- 
ing  hundreds  of  the  pilgrims,  which  yearly  fill  the 
town.  The^Mus  among  the  residents  have  learned 
to  angmen^BPr  gains  and  their  merits  at  once,  by 
•^erecting  these  Spacious  structures  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  pilgrimages." 

The  mission  had  become  impressed  with  the  Talue 
An  mHimiit  <'f  itinerant  labors,  as  a  means  of  helping 
"*'*^  on  this  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  people ; 
and  at  the- annual  meeMBg  in  May,  1863,  divided 
the  missionaries  and  their  native  helpers  into  com« 
panics,  who  should  each  take  their  turn  for  three 
weeks  in  such  labors. 

One  of  the  earliest  itineracies  was  performed  by 
Messrs.  Noyes  and  Washburn,  with  native  helpers, 
in  the  villages  of  Pcriacnlam..  The  missionary  tent 
was  accessible  to  all  ft'om  ten  in  the  morning  to  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  here  they  conversed  with  not 
a  few  influential  persons.  They  also  preached  to 
large  numbers  on  the  encampment  ground.  In  one 
village  of  nine  hundred  houses,  it  was  found  that 
three  hundred  of  the  houses  belonged  to  brahmins, 
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and  that  they  were  generally  rich  land-owners,  and 
lived  by  agriculture  and  not  by  tlieir  priestly  office. 
They  were  more  accessible  and  open  to  couvictioa, 
than  the  same  class  in  the  cities. 

During  a  vacation  in  the  Pasnmalal  Seminary, 
Mr.  Tracy  itinerated,  with  Mr.  C 
catechists  and  teachers.  They  went  in  four  com 
panics,  ranging  mornings  and  afternoons  within 
five  miles  of  their  encampment,  and  at  noon  held  a 
meeting  in  their  tent.  In  the  evenings  they  weut^ 
together,  and  held  meetings  by  moonlight  in  some 
of  the  near  villages.  Heavy  rains  compelled  ttiem 
to  return,  after  three  days,  to  Dindigul.  They  had 
visited  forty  villages,  held  about  fifty  meetings, 
preached  to  nearly  two  thousand  persons,  sold  a  con- 
siderable number 'of  books  and  tracts,  and  were 
much  encouraged  by  their  reception  among   the 

people. 

Mr.  Kendall,  writing  in  April,  1864,  says  that,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Burnell,  he  visited  sixty-seven 
villages  connected  with  his  Madura  statioo.^and  ad- 
dressed more  than  four  thousand  people.  The  cate- 
chists took  much  interest  in  this  kind  of  work,  and 
rendered  pheerfnl  and  efficient  aid.  In  theteanie' 
year,  Mr.  Burnell  spent  twenty  days  with  native 
helpers,  in  a  preaching  t«mr;  had  seven  encamp- 
ments, visited  one  hundred  and  forty-five  villages, 
\nd  addressed  over  seven  thousand  fcersons.  Also, 
in  the  same  year,  Messrs.  Taylor  an 'Washburn  vis- 
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it«d  flfty-six  TilUgea  in  the  Mandapasalai  field,  the 
most  soQthern  in  tiie  Mudnra  District,  and  were 
^vorablj  impressed.  Afterwards  Messrs.  Washbnm 
and  Noyes  viHited  more  than  two  hundred  villages  in 
the  BattalagAndu  district,  designing  to  make  a 
thorough  exploration  of  all  parts  not  easily  reached 
by  the  catechists  of  the  village  congfregationa. 
They  addressed  more  than  six  thousand  persons, 
carefully  mapped  out  the  field,  and  took  notes  for 
future  pse. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Washbnm  described  a  tour  fhade 
by  himself  and  Mr.  Rendall  to  one  hundred  and 
two  villages  in  his  owi\  Battalagdndn  district,  and 
sixty-two  in  that  of  Madnra ;  the  audiences  amount- 
ing to  nine  thousand  people.  "  It  was  a  time  of 
hard  work,  but  one  very  much  enjoyed  by  all.  In 
some  encampment^,  the  catechists  were  obliged  to 
walk  long  distances,  with  little  rest  till  late  at 
night,  but  they  always  did  it  cheerfully.  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  in  noticing  the  skill  they  bad  ac- 
quired in  addressing  large  and  turbulent  crowds,  in 
th«^  village  street;)  I  can  see  a'  great  improvement 
in  jthis  respect  within  three  years.  I  doubt  whether 
American  ministers  would  ewiitce  more  skill,  either 
in  managing  an  audience,  or  exhibiting  religions 
'truth'.  We  sold  also  between  four 'and  five  hon- 
dred  tracts,  schoolrbooks,  and  Scripture  portions." 
"  A  letter 'from  Mr.  Chester  of  Dindigul,  gives  an 
account  of  ipteresting  labors  in  the  itineracy,  W- 
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tweeii  the>l8t  of  March  and  the  4th  of  May.  He 
was  assisted  by  the  eatecbists  of  his  station,  a  na- 
tive pastor,  a  colporter  of  the  Madras  Bible  Sopi- 
etj,  teachers  iu  the  mission  seminary^  and  others, 
and  says :  'VWe'  have  had  eleven  encampments,  liave 
worked  twenw-nine  days,  visited  four  hundred  and 
fourteen  villakes,  and  held  fonr  hundred  and  ninety 
meetings,  add^ssing  17,439  adult  hearers,  and  sell- 
'  ing  six^y-eight  lupees'  worth  of  Scripture  portions, 
tracts,  and  books."      They  went  out  in  three  and 

^Ti^ur- companies  from  their  encampments,  with  nsn- 
ally  three  catechists  in  each  company,  aiming  to 
visit  every  village  within  six  miles  ,of  the  camping 
ground.  They  hjoiir  in  nearly  all  cases,  most  atten- 
tive and  respectful  audiences,  with  H6thin|^  like 
iibase.  Mr.  Chester  speaks  very  highly  of  the  na- 
tive helpers,  who  labored  very  hard,  but  were  con- 
stantly cheerful  and  earnest,  and  most  happy  when 
'they  had  most  to  do,  and  met  with  most  success. 
The  meetings  were  "  precious  seasons."  During  all 
this  time  Mr.  Chester  was  often  at  his  diKpensary, 
performing  there  the  work  of  three  or  fonr  days  in 
oge,  prescribiug  sometimes  for  as  many  as  ninety 
'    persons  in  a  single  day.    He  had  had  1,478  patients, 

i]-  nine  hundred  and  six  of  them  new  ca8es,^[ce  the 
first  of  Janaary.  "  This  medical  work,'*^  says, 
"  pays,  with  all  its  toil,"  giving  the  missionary  favor 
with  All  classes  of  people  iu  the  many  villages  of  the 
^tatioi^  „ 
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The  report  of  the  mission  for  1866,  speaks  of  the 
itineraliiig  work  as  prosecuted  with  more  than  the 
nsnal  interest.  There  were  forty-five  encampments, 
with  preaching  in  1,209  villages.  The  number  of 
adult  hearers  exceedied  fiftj-nine  thousand ;  and  the 
impression  was  deepened  by  the  tracts  distributed, 
and  the  books  sold.  The  visitation  in  the  following 
year,  was  to  thirteen  Jinndred  villages,  and  more  1 
than  57,000  persons  heard  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.'  ^ 

The  itineracy  bad  now  become  a  spcciflo  depart- 
ment of  missionary  labor.  A  sufficient  number  of 
tents  had  been,  procured ;  every  missionary  was  ex- 
pected to  itinerate  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
witlv  a  corps  of  native  helpers ;  and  the  work  was 
generally  found  to  be  a  source  of  much  enjoyment 
to  the  native  brethren.  Mr.  Capron,  after  a  satis- 
factory exploration  from  Maua  Madpra  eastward  to 
the  sea,  while  he  speaks  of  itinerating  as  hard  work, 
says  the  helpers  returned  inspirited,  and  the  more 
they  were  out  in  the  field,  the  more  contented  and 
happy  they  appeared  to  be. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lord  had  been  transferred  to  this 
Aemrioniito  ■"•"sioH  from  CcyloH,  in  1863.  Messrs. 
th.B.bd.n  ;f  ijornton  B.  Penfield  and  Hervey  C.  Hazen, 
and  their  wives,  joined  the  mission  in  1867-  and 

1868.  Dr.  Henry  K.  Palmer  and  wife  joined  in 

1869.  The  Misses  Rosella  A.  Smith,  Martha  S. 
Taylor,  Sarah  Pollock,  Carrie  Hartley,  Mary  E.  Ren- 
dall,  and  Elizabeth  Sisson,  joined  during  the  six 
yean  following  1866. 
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At  tfae  close  of  1867,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
tixtjr-two  vinag«t  congregations,  and  there  Amoantoc 
were  known  to  be  V/hnstiaiis  residiug  in  inautue*. 
tw<^  hundred  and  fifty-five  villages.  Religious  ser- 
vices were  held  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  of 
these  places,  with  preaching  once  or  twice  every 
Sabbath.  During  that  year,  the  missionaries  vis- 
ited eight  hundred  villages,  and  travelled  in  their, 
missionary  tours  nearly  ten  thousand  miles.  The 
catechists  visited  a  much  larger  number,  and  the 
Gospel  was  preached  at  least  once,  during  the  year, 
to  160,000  people.  •  . 

<  The  station  day  school  at  Dindigul'^as  reported 
to  contain  thirty-four  brahmins  and  a  num-  i,aittaat 
her  of  Mohammedan  boys  from  respectable  "***' 
families.  Of  the  station  boarding-schools  for  girls 
tt  Mana  Madura  it  is  said :  "  There  can  be  no  more 
hopeAil  field  for  labor  than  such  a  school,  and  it  is 
Mrs.  Capron's  privilege  to  have  strength  and  time 
to  devote  to  it.  Probably  there  is  not  a  happier 
company,  of  the  same  size,  in  the  Madura  District; 
interested  in  their  studies,  cheerful  in  doing  their 
daily  task  of  work,  and  entering  into  play  with  a 
good  deal  more  than  nsnal  zest.  It  has  been  spe- 
cially gratifying  to  observe  the  att(|ntion  of  the  pu- 
pils to  religions  instruction."  The  Madura  board- 
ing-school for  girls,  under  the  su{)erintendence  of 
Mrs.  Chandler,  aided  by  Miss  Smith,  having  been 
thirty  years  in  operation,  more  than  three  hundred 
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griris  bad  enjojed  its  priTileges,  and  manj  had  died 
in  the  faith,  and  many  were  wires  or  mothers  of  the 
mission  helpers. 

Dr.  Chester  preaehed  the  Gospel  dnring  the  year 
ft««<«eu  to  nearly  seven  thousand  patients,  and  half 
th.«d«i...  as  many  more  of  their  friends,  who  had 
accompanied  them.  Dr.  Gheeseman,  the  native  med- 
ical assistant  at  Madura,  treated  nearly  three  thou- 
^sand  patients. 

Mrs.  Rendall,  beloved  by  all,  finished  her  faithful 
»jj«brf^  service  for  Christ  in  India,  and  died,  after 
o^'-  a  very  brief  illness,   September  4,   1867, 

while  on  her  way  liome  with  her  husband ;  and  her 
body  found  Its  final  resting  place  in  the  Mediter- 
B-nhoTDr. '""'8«n  Sea.  A  few  months  later,  on  the 
"^  24th  of  Jannary,  1868,  Dr.  Lord,  having 

come  to  the  United  States^  greatly  prostrated,  4^ 
at  New  York.  The  reader  will  remember  him  in 
connection  with  both  the  Ceylon  and  Madnra  mis- 
sions. He  suffered  mnch  from  illness,  but  gave  the 
strongest  evidence  of  devotion  tatlie  cause.  Wlien 
apprised  that  death  was  near,  he  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  go,  and  calmly  yielded  his  life  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

And  here  I  may  record  also  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Jlljjhj^"*^  Hoiwje  S.Taylor,  February  S,  1871,  at  the 
Mr"S,i«.  age  of  fifty-six,  after  twenty-seven  years  Of 
laborious  and  most  faithful  service.  Excepting  Dr. 
Tracy,  he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  mission, 
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.bating  arrived  in  October,  1844.  No  other  member 
had  the  privilege  of  collecting  so  many  congrega< 
tions,  and  of  receiving  so  many  converts  to  the 
church.  At  the  Mandapasalai  station,  be  gathered 
about  eighteen  hundred  from  the  heathen  into 
Christian  congregations,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
of  these  became  members  of  the  church.  He  or* 
^nized  nine  village  churches,  some  of  them  perhaps 
prematurely ;  but  he  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  wonld  be  supplied  with  native  pastors. 
His  mind  was  active,  vigorous,  independent,  and  fer- 
tile in  resources,  so  that  he  was  a  suggestive  and 
valued  correspondent.  "  He  had  a  decidedly  meta- 
physical turn  of  mind,"  wrote  Mr.  Capron  when  an> 
nouncing  his  death,  "  which  was  conspicuous  in  his 
writings.  But  I  take  more  pleasure  in  remember- 
ing, that  he  was  an  humble,  patient,  prayerful  la- 
borer in  the  vineyard.  He  was  a  man  who  lived 
near  to  Christ  by  prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; as  all  could  see,  who  listened  to  his  prayers, 
or  his  discourses,  his  remarks  in  social  meetings,  or 
his  conversations  with  the  heathen.  He  was  par- 
ticularly happy  in  his  occasional  expositions  of 
Scripture,  in  his  addresses  at  the  communion  table, 
and  in  the  expression  of  sympathy  and  counsel  in 
time  of  sorrow.  I  have  never  heard  wldresses, 
Vhich  I  would  more  gladly  reproduce,  than  some  of 
bis  to  our  missionary  circle,  as  we  sat  together  at 
the  taUe  of  our  Lord."    Says  Mr.  Rendall,  "  His 
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simple  futh  always  made  him  confident  and  buoy- 
ant, even  in  dark  days.  His  memory  in  this  respect 
will  be  very  precious  to  us  all.  During  my  eighteen 
years  in  Madura,  I  presume  I  received  nearly  a  hun- 
dred notes  from  him  every  year,  and  I  never  re- 
ceived 'one  in  which  he  showed  the  least  depression 
of  spirit,  or  the  slightest  indication  of  discourages^ 
ment." 

Mr.  l^yior  was  beloved  by  his  people.  His  death 
occurred  at  the  sanitarium  on  the  Pulney  Hills ;  and  > 
Mr.  Herriok,  as  he  went  to  Mandapasulai  to  give 
the  people  notice  of  the  event,  saw  abundant  evi- 
dence of  their  warm  attachment  to  their  mission- 
ary. Stopping  a  moment  to  inform  a  small  Chris- 
tian congregation,  which  had  been  under  Mr. 
Taylor's  care,  a  poor  widow  exclaimed,  weeping,  "  I 
have  no  father  left."  Four  miles  from  the  station, 
he  met  a  woman,  weeping,  who  had  been  there,  and 
had  heard  of  the  death  of  her  missionary'. 

The  social  life  of  India  cannot  be  elevated  with- 
^  „  oat  the  cooperation  of  native  women,  and 
mSn^''  *^**  cooperation  cannot  be  expected,  to 
*°'~'  any  great  extent,  among  the,  middle  and 
higher  classes,  until  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers 
become  impressed  with  the  value  of  education  to 
their  wives,  daughters,  and'sistcrs.  There  it>  now  a 
considerable  and  increasing  number  of  women  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  mission  schools,  and  the 
reports  concerning  them  augur  well  for  the  future. 
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Mrs.  Capron,  at  Mana  Madura,  in  1868,  had  gath- 
ered into  her  school  some  large  girls  and  women, 
and  had  prospered  in  her  efforts  to  induce  them  to 
embrace  the  truth   themselves,  and  labor  for  the 
good  of  others.    Believing  that  some  of  them  could 
speak  Gospel  truth  intelligently„she  sent  them  out, 
two  and  two,  to  talk  with  their  heathen  sisters, 
going  herself   with  the  least   experienced    party. 
Their  reports  were  sometimes  of  willing  listeners, 
sometimes  of  scoffers.    "  I  liavo  been  ranch  inter- 
ested," she  says,  "  to  see  how  much  more  the  things 
said  by  my  native  companions  seemeil  to  strike  the 
mind,  and  give  hope  of   a  permanent  impression, 
than   my  own  words.    In  otje  case,  a  yonng  girl, 
aftw  1  had  spoken  at  some!  length  of  the  need  of  a 
Savtonr's  death,  and  met  with  only  a  respectful  as- 
sent, immediately^  went  over  the  same  ground,  and 
adding  here  and  there  an  apt  illustration  from  na- 
tive customs,  that  I  never  should  have  thought  of, 
won   the  closest  attention,  and  did,  I  trust,  some 
lasting  good.    I   have  also  been   struck  with  the 
keenness  of  their  satire  on  idol  worship;  and  on  one 
occasion  the  emphatic  deolaration,  '  And  such  were 
we,  but  we  are  made  clean  by  Jesus'  blood  and  are 
going  to  heaven,'  was  thrilling."    The  idea  among 
the  native  women,  that  young  women  had  come  to 
Hum  from  America,  for  th4  sole  purpose  of  benefit- 
ing them,  was  of  itself  a  power  for  good.      Miss 
Pollock,  writing  flrom  Mandapasalai,  says:  "  Eveiy- 
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where  I  hare  been  welcome.  Everywhere  I  hate 
found  some  williug  listeners  to  the  truth.  The 
people  have  readily  fallen  in  with  the  idea  of  my 
working  with  the  women  alone.  When  I  visit  a 
place,  although  the  men  nsually  come  to  see  me  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  pay  their  respects,  whenever  I 
tell  them  I  am  ready  to  begin  my  talk  with  the 
women  they  qnickly  withdraw,  and  leave  ns  to  our- 
selves. I  am  treated  with  perfect  respect."  Bible 
women  were  accustomed  to  go  from  Pasnmalai  to 
the  near  villages,  and  were  usually  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  women  of  the  catechist  families,  who 

'  were  thas  initiated  into  the  work.  The  native  fes- 
tivals offered  good  opportunities,  as  at  least  half 

"  who  attended  them  were  women.  Tlie  people  mani- 
fested some  surprise,  but  no  displeasure,  at  seeing 
Christian  women  selling  books  and  talking  with 
women  and  girld,  and  remarked,  that  there  must  be 
some  earnestness  among  the  Christians  to  spread 
their  views. 

Mr.  Washburn  was  pnt  in  charge  of  the  seminary 
nwNni-  in  1870.  Mr.  Tracy  was  then  in  America 
uih  MhooL  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  on  his 
return  assumed  the. care  of  the  station  aul  high 
school  at  Tirnpnvanam. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Kendall  has  been  mentioned. 
AnMtnuuT  ''''*  ®°'y  compaftiou  of  hcr  husband,  on  his 
'•^'""  return  to  India,  was  his  daughter  Mary. 
Speaking  of  a  tear  he  subsequently  made  with  her. 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  Periakalam,  he  mjn :  "  Mj 
danirhter  was  with  me,  and  I  ne?er  knew  women  in 
India  more  interested  in  listening  to  the  truth,  than  iH 
aome  of  the  addiences  she  met  in  that  to^.  Sev" 
eral  women  were  induced  to  learn  to  read,  and 
many,  both  Christiana  and  heathen,  ahowed  great 
affection  for  her,  and  interest  in  listening  to  thft 
story  of  Christ.  Once  she  addressed  fifty  women, 
^11  assembled  in  one  courtyard,  and  there  would 
have  been  many  more  had  there  been  room.  An  old 
Woman  said,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  that  in  her  - 
heart  she  often  prayed  to  the  true  God,  though  she 
did  not  know  who  or  where  He  was ;  bnt  hereafter 
ahe  would  pray  to  Jesus,  as  Ho  must  be  the  true 
'Qod,  and  ahe  had  heard  of  his  love  to  them. 

Mr.  Rendall'a  closing  paragraph  will  not 'fail  to 
interest  the  reader :  "  While  engaged  in  this  work, 
one  day  was  given  up  for  the  ordination  of  catechist 
Is^c  over  the  church  at  Kambam.  The  occasion 
was  a  memorable  one  for  that  church.  The  church- 
members,  and  all  the  congregation,  are  united  in 
their  pastor,  and  I  was  much  pleased  to  notice  the 
progress  made  by  this  people  in  order  and  knowU 
edge  during  the  seven  months  Isaac  had  been  with 
them.  Forty-three  Christian  women  were  at  a  nfeet- 
iug  conducted  by  my  daughter,  and  more  than  half 
of  them  were  well  prepared  in  advanced  Bible  les* 
sous.  The  pastor's  wife  had  been  most  active  in 
Instriicting  the  women,  and  had  proved  herself  a 
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real  helpmeet  to  her  husband  iu  his  work.  A  nam- 
ber  of  the  younger  women  were  anxious  to  learn  to 
read,  and  they  will  without  doubt  redeem  the  pledge' 
they  gave  in  this  matter,  as  this  faithful  woman  will 
be  iustant  iu  season  and  oat  of  season  in  teaching 
them.  The  Eambani  church  has  a  good  plan  for  pro- 
moting benevolence,  and  for  reaching  Tlieir  heathieh 
neighbors.  They  will  ^ive  half  of  their  pastor's 
salary  at  once,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  wBl  give  the  whole.  We  returned  from 
our  tour  greatly  enconrageil,  and  with  the  full  assur- 
ance that  God's  name  will  be  glorified  throughout 
Chat  station  in  the  conversion  of  many  souls." 

Mr.  ITAylor  g^ves  an  impressive  view  of  the  field 
of  laboy  that  is  opening  to  women. 

I^ill  give  no  detail  of  the  work  of  the.yonfig 

^   ladies,  for  it  is  their  part  to  write  for  them- ' 

.selves,  but  having  the  station  in  charge, 

a^  opportunities  for  l^newing,  it  is  pro]t(ir  that  I 

note  sgme  of  the  results  as  they  are  manifest 

'to  me,  and  partitolarly  the  indirect  influence  of  such 

labors  on  the  men. 

"  First,  I  notice  that  the  ladies  have  no  difficulty 
ID  gathering  audiences.  They  gather  these  audi- 
ences of  women  and  children  in  private  houses,  or, 
where  we  bavj^ifl||^  in  our  little  churche)|  and„< 
school-houses,  anlHnose  as  large  (lerhaps  as  Ipould , 
gather  among  the'men.^  Nor  have  I  observ#1  any 
special  difficulty  iu  making  the  object  of  the  mission 
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of  young  ladies  here  to  be  nuderstood,  and  the  pim- 
ple fact  that  they  leare  home  and  friends  to  come 
here,  and  go  from  village  to  village  and  from  house 
to  house  to  look  after  the  women  and  children, 
starts  the  feeling  that  there  must  be  a  reality  in  the 
religion  they  teach. 

"  I  observe  tw0  particulars,  in  which  they  seem  to 
have  some  special  advantage.  One  is,  that  their 
presentation  of  the  Qospel  can  be  more  immediate, 
direct,  aiid  quiet  than  «urs.  There  is  a  class  of  men 
who  will  take  the  defensive  if  met  by  me,  and  be  glad 
of  the  chance  for  a  discussion,  who  will  not  do  this, 
if  the  truth  comes  from  a  woman.  The  peculiarly 
humble  ofaaraoter  of  these  agents  (in  their  estima- 
tion) does  not  stir  their  pride,  and  the  acknowledged 
benevolence  of  their  work  also  farther  disarms  op- 
position. 

"  The  other,  advantage  is,  that  their  work  is  an 
attack  upon  the  weak  side  of  the  heathenism  of  this 
country.  The  Christian  woman  comes  to  her  .with 
the  annonncement  that  she  also  has  a  soul.  She  is 
told  that  there  is  a  Saviour  and  a  heaven  fot  her, 
and  the  good  news'of  the  Gospel  is  unfolded.  The 
missionary  of  their  own  sex  approaches  no  guarded 
foe,  but  the  unarmed,  yet  sensitive,  women  of  Hin- 
duism. Unrestricted  she.  enters  the  bieart  of  the 
household,  and  can  there  touch  the  most  vital 
springs  of  life,  and,  with  the  Saviour's  blcsMng, 
awaken  desires  not  easily  eradicated. 
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"When  the  women  are  thns  moved,  the  men  can- 
not remain  as  they  were.  Women  liere  are  indeed 
nneducated,  bat  they  are  not  nninfluential.  They 
wi]l  not,  simply  because  they  are  women,  conceal 
what  they  have  thus  learned  from  one  of  their  own 
sex.  Their  facile  tongues  tell  to  eager  ears,  around 
and  outside,  what  they  have  learned  within  doors. 
Thus  the  whole  community  is  influenced  by  this 
humble  attack  upon  its  idolatry.  The  effect  jipon 
the  men  of  this  work  among  the  women,  is  like 
that  of  a  strong  division  in  a  battle  coming  unex- 
pectedly upon  ..the  enemy's  rear.  The  men  are 
taken  unawares,  and  there  is  such  a  subduing  of 
tone  as  does  not  always  follow  when  they  meet  ns 
preaching  in  their  streets." 

The  Rev.  Thornton  B.  Penfleld  died  at  Pasnmalat 
DMthoTVr  **°  *''*  ^^*^'*  ^  August,  1871,  at  the  age  of 
'^'^'  thirty-six.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Amission  less  than  four  yean  and  a  half.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn says:  "His  death  was  a  triumph  of  faith, 
cloudless  as  the  sunshine  that  glowed  about  him." 

Associated  power  is  a  characteristic  of  evangelical 

NiBwMw^  "''*"8f'®"'  ''***'''  "*  home  and  abroad,  and  its 
•'••''^  gradual  introduction  is  one  of  the  inter- 
esting features  of  the  mission.  The  "  Madnra  Na- 
tive Evangelical  ^ociety  "  was  formed  about  twenty 
years  ago.  In  its  first  few  years  it  snppttrted  cate- 
chists,  but  became  at  length  an  anxiliury  to  tiic 
ehurches  in  the  support  of  their  pastors,  and  miffht 
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be  more  I4>pr6priatel7  called  the  "  Madnra  Home 
Missionaiy  Society."  It  is  nnderstood  that  this 
society,  in  connection  with  the  chiirches,  will  pay 
the  salaries/of  all  the  native  pastors.  Its  income 
in  1859  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  rupees;  in 
1867  it  WMs/flre  handred  and  sixty^five  rupees ;  and 
in  1872  it/was  nine  hundred  and  siity-five  rupees. 
Its  importance  is  felt  throughout  all  the  congrega- 
tions. Money  is  regularly  and  cheerfully  paid  to  it ; 
«fWi  the  -poor  in  remote  villages  sending  in  their 
mites. 

Another  native  institution  is  the  "  Madura  Wid- 
ows'  Aid  Society,"  designed  to  extend  pecuniary  aid 
to  the  widows  and  children  of  its  deceased  mem- 
bers. Each  member  pays  an  entrance  fee  and  a 
monthly  subscription.  Its  income  in  1869  was  nine 
hundred  rupees,  its  members  were  one  hundred  and/ 
twenty-five,  and  the  amount  of  its  funds  ^ws  4,47^ 
rupees.  I 

Our  history  closes  with  1873,  the  fortieth  yj^r 
from  -tSie  commencement  of  the  mission,  g^J^ 
It  then  numbered  eleven  stations,  one  ^*' 
hundred  and  forty-two  ontstations  or  village  congre- 
gations, eleven  missionaries,  one  physician,  fifteen 
female  assistant  missionaries,  sixteen  native  pastors, 
one  hundred  and  five  datechists,  twelve  readers,  six 
iMtminary  and  boarding-school  teachers,  eighty-five 
Rchool-masters,  and  twenty-three  school  mistresses ; 
total  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  2,672.    V  . 
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Of  churches  there  were  thirty-one,  to  which  one 
hundred  and  twenty- ftve  memhers  were  added  by 
profession  during  the  year.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers received  from  the  beginning  had  been  2,479, 
of  whom  1,633  were  living  ^and  in  good  standing. 
Of  the  7,393  in  the  village  congregations,  2,150 
were  men,  2,020  were  womea,  and  3,223  chiraren. 

.  .  "There  seems  to  be  but  one  ojptnion,"  says  tbe 
dmum  rf  report  of  tlie  mission  for  1872,  "  as  to  tlie 
hMUMBbm.   decreasing  influence  of  heathenism.    With 

"..  the  exception  of  an  expensive  building  within  the 
temple  at  Madura,  we  hear  of  no  erection  of  any 
new  temple.  -  A  respectable  native,  who  has  charge 
of  the  accounts  of  the  tenwle  in  Madura,  stated, 
of  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  prestige  and  reve- 
nues of  that  temple,  tl^  most  famous  in  Southern 
India,  were  continually  decreasing,  while  Ohris'- 
tiauity,  he  said,  was  on  the  increase,  and  must  nlti- 
mately  prevail  throughout  the  country.  Another 
f  native  gentleman,  who  has  the  uianHgenient  of  the 
temple  funds  in  Tinijpftviinam,  informed  ns,  a  short 
time  ago,  tlvat  tlte  temple  officials  had  to  buy  tile 
necessaries  for  their  worship  in  the  hazier,  from 
day  to  day,  on  account  of  the  pdverty  of  the  tem- 
pie.    In  another  temple,  where  formerly  two  or  three 

^  hundred  sheep  were  'annually  sacrifical  at  the  prin- 
cipal festival,  now  only  one  or  two  are  oiTcred.  In 
several  other  places  in  thc^rsame  neighborhood,  festi- 
vali^ormerly  celebrated  have  been  given  up.    These 
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cases  arti  mentioned  as  evidence  of  tbe  gradaal 
dec(^  of  heatheuism  in  this  District,  and  the  same 
m    is  probably  tnie  Of  the  country  at  large.    Heathen-  , 
ism  is  not  dead,  and.will  not  die  easily,  but  it  seems      4 
evidetit  that  the  Lord  is  preparing  the  way  for  the 
redemption  of  the  pillions  of  India.    The  Brahmist 
moyement,  which  for  a  while  seemed  so  hopeful  in% 
itsi^^endency  towards  Christianity,  appe^lbs  now  to  ^> 
have„4>eached  its  climax,  and  to  be  receding  towards 
Hi^flism."  ' 

"  Seeing  the  changes  God  has  wrought  in  these     / 
forty  years  by  his  l^}essing  on   contiK^ued  labors," 
says  the  mission  in  its  last  Jleport,  "  we  are  en- 
couraged''^ go  forward  hopefully,  trustfully  waiting, 
and  expecting  the  salvation  of  the  whole  Districtk" 
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Wbvt  no  d«te  ocean  on  the  right  hand  eolnmn,  it  is  becuue  tha 
miwionary  is  still  confeet^  with  the  field. 

When  the  date  of  the  wife's  arrival  in  the  field  precedes  that  of  the 
husband,  the  explanation  is,  that  the  wife  had  been  connected  with 
the  mission  as  a  teacher  previous  to  marriage. 

The  asterisk  (*)  placed  before  a  uiune,  denotes  that  theqierson  if 
deceased.  When  placed  before  a  iiute,  in  the  right  hand  coluifin,  it 
denotes  that  the  penon  died  at  tkt  lime  then  indicated,  and  in  the  field. 

It  should' be  specially  noted,  that  the  table  is  designed  to  state  only 
the  time  of  a  missionaiy's  residence  in  the  field.  Absences  for  bealtli, 
if  of  no  long  duration,  are  not  noted. 
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OiaAUS* 
HiuuuiAaus. 


•Oordboiun  , 
•SamiMl  NoM  . 


•H<ntiaB«4a«U,D.D. 

•JohoNkhols.    .    . 
•AUm  Oiavw  ... 


Wnrss  0*  MnsnaAaiis. 


qiis.  Haigant  U«la  I 
Mis.  Boiuiw  P.  Matt  .' 


•Mn.  Harrtat  Ne«eU  .     . 
•Mo.  PMInowla  Newdl  . 
(■Asrwmids  tin.  OuTsU] 


Mm.  iMhd  Bwdmll . 
Hn.  ktaatwth  Nichols 


Mm.  MwT  OniTM  .    .    . 
[8n  OjrhM  tat   Hadan 

Mhrioul 
Hn.  Clwim  rmt  (a(W- 

wanls,  meeMrivaly,  Mn. 
'nxl     sad     Mn. 


Tias  or 
Kaisama. 


M>.  11. 1818. 
Dm  1»,  MI«. 
r<b.  11,1813. 
Feb.  Ill  1813. 
March  7, 1814. 

DM  It  Sot, 
Feb.  28, 1818. 

Wot.  1,1818. 
N«v  1.1818. 
r»b.  a,  1818. 
F«b.  28, 1818. 
»rb.28.181t. 
Vri>.  28, 1818. 
Junt  28,  ISM. 

Jans  »,  IBM. 


liSAXfM. 


•Mar.  30,1886. 
Joi^  M,  182S. 
«ept.  7, 1815. 
Scut.  7, 18IS. 
»Uy  ijp,  182L 
Not.  ^0^  1823. 
Oct.  S»,  1888. 

Jan.  2S,  1831. 
Jan.  33, 1831. 
•On  9,1834. 
Oct.  19. 1838. 
•Dm.  so,  1848. 
•Mar.  33, 1888. 
•Oet.  18, 183&. 

Vans  1, 18B7. 


?5if- 
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•DtT!aOUnrAUn,D.D. 


*0rraiStOH 


f^Uten  flunj . 
WlUUmBuiiMjr  . 
BolUiBMd.  .  . 
a«Mr(*  nr.  Bogga  . 
fmitk  i.  Unnpr 


ABM  Abbot* 


•BM117  BkllsnUm 
*Bb«Maar  Biii|iu 


*Om  f nneh  .  .  . 
•Bobert  W.  Ilam*  . 
Ha)»l  0.  WUdnr  .  . 
gcmorl  B.  fabbuik  • 

Alln  IlMni,  D.  D.  . 
milhrnWood.    .    . 


•Mm.  Myrm  W.  Altao  .     . 
*Mrfl.  Orpah  Allen  (fimiMr* 

ly  UiM  Uihtm] 
•Un.  AiutMli  C.  All«n  1*»^ 

mirl;  HtM  I'ondit  of  tta* 

BoriMO  HiniouJ 


•Bin.  AtoM>  BUHW     . 
Un.  Akigail  K.  StoM  . 


Lnoiurl  BI«mU,  D.  D. 
TUlluB  P.  B«ik*r    . 

tMBMl  0.  DiHI     .      ■ 

ObartMHarUsf  .    . 


•Mn.  aUaOMth  H.  Omnf 


Xn.  Utrj  BuDMjr  ■ 


tin.  CanUw  B««l . 


Bin.  iMbriU  W.  Bogp    . 

•Mrs!  lUtU  L.  HODgcT  '. 
•Hn.  Muy  B  Hnofcr  . 
Un.  Saimh  8.  U.  Uiia|ac 


StaooDd  nrideiK*]  .    .     . 
a.  Anatnu  Abbott  .     . 
(ijfcoiul  mtdanee]  .    ,     . 

»lia.  dimbtib  BaibnUM 

•Un  Mary  BnigtM    .     . 
•Mn.  Abi(>il  ItuiiMf      . 


Hn.  Jam  U.  rroiah  .    . 

Mn  Buiuah  D.  Hoim    . 

Mn.  iuta  J.  Wiite    '. 

•Mn.'  AbUi  A.  hirtwak' 
Mn.  M>ry  'alrbuk    .    . 

Mn.  Muthk  it.  Bun     ■ 


•Nn.  I,iK7  M*rlk  Wood  . 
•Mn.  niia  W.  Wood  . 
Mn.  nn  Muta  Wood    ■ 


Mn.  Marr  ENmbMi  BiaMn 
•Mn.° LwMa'o.Bkrtar  '■ 
Mn.  BUiiitath  A.  Own    '. 


•Mn.  JdIU  It.  Bu<Um  . 
Mn  BUabcUi  D.  HH&a( 

Mn.  Haphiibik  P. 


Nor.  27,1WT. 
Not.  27, 1S17. 
8*pt.  10,  lH3t. 

D*e.U,18iS. 


Dia  19, 1827. 
I>«e.  »,  1827. 
Brpt.  10,  IbM. 
H>nb  7, 1881 
Much  T,  IWl 
March  T,  I8S1. 
March  T,  ItSl. 
MuRh  T,  It-Sl. 
March  7,  ISol. 
Sept.  14,  ]gb2. 
8eet.  U,  IbSi. 
Sept.  10, 1(84. 
S«pt.  IC,  lt!84 
Not.  17,  1N;4 
Mareh  8,  IbtS 
Oct.  16,  S^84, 
Sept.  15,  1867. 
Oct.  16.  1):8«. 
Sept.  18.  It67. 
Oct.  11,  li<86. 
Oci  11,  1^86. 
A«g.  1(1,  ll^SO 
Aug  10,  «89. 
Feb.  ii,  1847. 
Aug.  10, 1889. 
Aug.  10,  ItSU. 
Aug  10, 183U. 
Aug.  10.  IrW. 
Sept.  iO.  1846. 
Sept.  10,  I84S. 
Sept.  2l>,  1846. 
Sept.  :0,  IS4«. 
Jan.  I'i.  lt<£7. 
fcb  ii,  1847. 
tab.  Zi.  1847. 
Jan.  I»,  1848. 
Jan.  IB,  1848. 
Jan.  13. 1867. 
Ang.  8. 18<ie. 
Jan.  19. 1848. 
Aog.  ii,  Ifftl. 
Aug  27,  '861. 
Dm.  16.  1%3. 
Dee.  16, 1868. 
Jan.  12. 1857 
Jan.  12, 1S«7. 
Jan.  12, 1867. 
Jan.  12, 1867. 
Janoarr,  1870. 
Manh  8. 1888. 
Ilaith  8,188*. 


Tmt  or 
LtATiaa. 


1868. 
•Feb.  6. 1882. 
•JatM6, 1843. 

•jBnall,lg44. 


JaBa!0,1838. 
•Aog.  7, 1888. 
J  una  20,  1^88. 
*Ma>  18,U83. 
•May  8.  1831. 
Jul)  6,ll^84. 
•June  II.  1881. 
Mar.  18,  »S6. 
Mar.  18. 1(86. 
lee.  £9, 1(88. 
Dec.  29,  1888. 
•Jul)  i8,  18B8. 
•Mar  12, ) 846. 
•Junes,  I860. 
Sept  24, 1868. 
Jill)  i»,  1S47. 
March,  18«0. 
.lolyi6,]847. 
SiBirh,  I860, 
Not  0,  1806 
Dee.  1,1866. 

1864. 
•Jnoe24,  I84X 
•April  !i6.l85& 
Jul)  19. 1849. 
Julj  19.  1M9. 
•Sept  20, 1864. 
Sept.  SO,  1864. 

1867. 

1867. 


•Ant.Sl.1 


•Aof.  18, 1861. 
•Nor.  18,  Uiti 

Oct.8^U». 


18W. 
•i»m.  17, 1884. 
1867. 
1887. 

•r*b.  u,un. 
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Olatam 
lln»ig«»Mii. 


'  jmtf  W.  B«ll«iiUi» 
WilUut  W.  Ohtpla 
'fm.  Umaj  Atklnna 
encK  K.  If  ill*  .  . 
nuTiM  W.  FWk  .  . 
lteta««WUHiir    .    . 


W ITX  of 


Hn.  Mujrl.BaUiaUM. 
Ha.  bstluriiM  I.  Cbapln' 


ll».  GUMt  Atkhuoo  . 
MB.  itoiy 'w«U»'    '. 


Hn.  Abu  Uarik  Puk 


Amctair  MimovAiOi. 


•nruitaa  0.  fluipmi 
(taMt*  IT.  Hoktaid . 
JPMI  A.  Wttetor     . 


•Vn.  PhnuB*l»  OunU . 
[fcroMrly  Un.  NamllJ 

ill*.  M*rjr  L.  Smbpiod    • 

Mn.  Imna  Hubliard  .    . 


Nn.  Mwfatia  Wababir 
*UUt  U>ntuU  ITimr  . 
Ml**  Arpah  Umtm  .  . 
MlM  Aittbali  Coudlt  . 
Mtas  HanM  8.  Aihlajr 


Tni>  or 

■llTdU>S. 


Marah  S,  1863. 
Mum  H,  liiud. 
>U/  »,  \>»i. 
U*/  ly,  1  H>1. 
Dro.  lit.  18ji. 
Om.  IH,  Viih 
Na>.  M.  llidV. 
Nut.  U,  ItkM. 
8«pt.  Itf,  laiU. 
ifept.  Ill,  ItlTO. 
Juae  ^£2,  ISii. 

JuiM:i:t,  Uii. 


Mm  »,  1821. 
'•b.  U,  lalS. 

Not.  33. 1888. 

Not.  -ti,  waa. 

8«pt.  lu,  IMM. 
ttopt.  lu,  liU4. 
Oct.  U,  18.16 
Oct.  II,  18aa. 
Uk.  -a,  IH^T. 
April  10,  I8.it. 
Dec.  U,  1843 
Dm.  li,  1871. 


Tiai  or 
LiATua. 


w — 

April  n,  1886. 
it  rii  *i,  ladii. 
•U4r.  U,  18<16. 
Uw.  1,  U«6. 


•Jolr  18, 1881, 

o>t.  ttVuai. 

•Dn.  a,  \Uk 

June,  183^^. 
JiiDcWI,  1837. 
Juo*  -M,  1837. 

184J. 

loti. 
•Ju.  26,  >3<a. 
•JiuM  6, 1818. 
Juiw  ll,  18M. 


n.    MISSION  TO  CEYLON. 


•Hoi^Mnbi  0. 


•DuM  Foot,  D.  D.  . 

OMIran  Wloilow,  D.  D. 
•un  gpaoUlBf ,  D.  D. 
*amrj  Voodmnl    . 

> 

Vohn  Beodte,  M.  B. 


•](n.S«mhBkh«4i. 


Mn  8i>nh  Mult  Main  . 
(8m  Madun  Hlwloii]  ,  . 
•Mm.  8iiMin  Poor  .  .  . 
Mn.  Ann  K.  P>inr  .  .  . 
(|4ot  Madrw  Miwhrn]  .  . 
•Mn.  Ibrrht  U  tVlntlow 

Mn.  Mairy  I..  Sp*uldlng  . 

•Mn.  cirdU  Wrvxlirafd 
*Mn.  ClnrlM*  iVonlnnl 
(fWrmnrlv    Mr*.    Fmiit, 
aftarmnb  Mm.  TaiMJ 
team  Mixlant  MI«lon| 
•Un.  Harriet  8cii4iIot     . 
(aw  MmIim  Mfaakw] 


Ostohcr,  18IS. 
Oetobtf,  1816 
Oct  15,  IRie. 
Ort.  2, 1818 
Oct.  2,  IHIS. 
Oct  15.  IHl!). 
Oct.  IS.  1HI6 
Jiin.  21.  1823 
r>b.  18,  I82n. 
ffb.  IS,  18-20. 

r.b  18, 18a). 

f-b.  18, 18a). 

f»b. »,  isa). 

KTb.  3,  I8i  •. 
Oat.  12, 1828. 


Dm.  it,  1819. 
Dm.  17, 181». 


•Aug  «,1SB.  ,, 
8«pt.  17. 18£«.  <>> 
•Auc  11.1818. 
OciobiT,  1387. 
J»a   16,  1-<«I. 
•rob.  8,  lai*. 
•*<«y  7,   821. 
Oniobrr,  I88I&. 
•Ocr.  22, 18H4. 
*l«a.  U.  1881. 
•JUD«18,18;8. 

»\nn  8  1«4. 
•Not.  M,  <»«. 
•Jam  1, 1887. 


a«pt.  31, 1888. 
8«V«.31,UH. 


^',F' 
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MISSION  TO  CEYLOK.— CoHTnroi*. 


OlBUDIS 


*a«org«  Bcorjr  Aptboip 
WtlUau  ToiU  .    .    . 
Unr;  K.  UoUagtoa 
SUDiMl  Hatehioc*    . 

Jmdm  BMd  leksnl  . 

•JohnM.  8.  PtR7    . 
•SuDMl  0.  WMttdM; 
KdnidCop*    .    .    . 
John  Onrtlt  Smith    . 


*Rob«H  WTmia  .  . 
Adin  H.  Fhtdwr .  . 
Wnikm  W.  nowlud 
WWkmW.Beiiddnr. 
KanXM  P.  BuUap . 
Jonph  T-  Ko7«  .  . 
CttwT.  HUb.  .  . 
•MuiliaU  D.  Iwdm 

•Na«hMl^Loid,H.D 
HUM  B.  Ulloheoak  . 
JaoMiQaiek  .  .  . 
JunM  A.  BMW  .  . 
WIIUui  B  Da  RhsMT 
ThooM  a.  Sallh .  . 
•■BMl  W.  Hewlud 


Wmt  or  MisuoKuoi. 


•Vn.  U*ry  AptlMirp 

*>k».  Lucy  'iuitU 
[;h«  Mutlura  it<U0k>a] 
M».  Mnacy  UobdUKloa 
liiRi  Uaana  MloiouJ  . 
Mn.  Uuabctb  0.  llulchinei 

L8r«  UaOnu  HiuiooJ 
At  .MEdun,  lIMo-lSSr      . 
tbfturOMl  to  Cevluu     .     . 
Mm.  Uiirguiet  IS.  bekaid 
littianwU  to  Cvj'lon     .    . 

•Mn.'uiiniat'j.Vfrri7'    '. 

Mn.  Anu'cWUttelMj' 
tdw  Ma<lui«  MiMlou]  .  . 
Mn.  kmiljr  i^.  Uop*    .    . 

•Mn.KaotnT.Bmttli    ! 
•Mn.  UujF   ISwiUi  Ifor- 
mHtjr  Mn.  Jolio  Stwla] 
[Sm  Madun  MiaUouJ 

lln.  Martba  K.  Wjr'mu  ! 


Mn.  Blaabeth  Vf.  Vhtebrr 

Mn.  8iuw  B.  Ilowland  . 
iSn  Anot  Mkaloa]  .  . 
"Mn.  (Mt^nna  B.  genddar 


Mn.  Anndf^Hkatiiin 
|8n  Mau^nKoaf. 
Mn.  BUdmTA.  No^aa . 


Mia.  giaaa  L.  MlUa     .    . 

*Mn  Ofopflana  gandan 
Mn.  Carolina  Z.  Sandan  . 
(Sn  Mndun  Hlvionl  .  . 
Mn.  I>iun  \V.  Lord    .    . 

Saa  Mlwlon  to  Annanlaiia) 
n.  Lucjr  A.  Ilttcbcoek  . 


Mn.  Marl»B,Onbk 
Mn. 'sanh  A.  Balaa 


Mn.  Bnlljt  V.  Da  Blanar 


•^. 


Mn.  BnUj  M.  talth  . 
Mn^kB-BowlMi   .' 


Xou  or 


Oct.  28, 1833. 
Uct.  it),  laim. 

Oct.  to,  looa. 
Oct.  wa,  looi). 

Oct.  ^,  loiiii. 
Oct  28,  Ibdi). 
Oct.  U>,  loiU. 
Uet. :«,  1883. 

Mueh  5, 1831 

iBili'. 
March  6,  IbM. 

1N>7. 
8apl.  24,  l»i<6. 
d«pt.  :m,  load. 
April  I,  l.->*i. 
April  1,  im2. 
jiiousry,  ltt40. 
Januurjr,  1840. 
April  1, 18t2. 
ApHl  1,  1012. 
Uvlubar.Uia. 


Aprtl  1, 1843. 
ApcU  1^842. 
J  una  1/1848. 
Juua  1, 1846. 
May,  1846. 
May,  1846. 
April,  184;. 
April,  1847. 
April,  lii47. 
Oct  is,  18B8 
Marab  «,  1849. 
Ma>«b  a,  1840. 
Man:ll.l84». 
March  1. 1849. 
MKrchl2,1862 
March  12, 1862. 
Jul;  4,  1871. 
Jana»,  IHA3. 
Juna  9, 1H63 
April  W,  18fi8. 
April  28,  18M. 
April  80, 1«Mt. 
April  ao,  1868. 
April  31,  IgHI. 
April  21, 1881. 
Manh  It,  |gi«. 
Manh  16,1809. 
July  4, 1871. 
J«47  4, 1871. 

ISTS. 

MIS. 


Tmi  or 
LaaTuio. 


•Jona  8, 1S4& 
•iSept.  8,  ls4». 
jui>  'xl,  loM. 
July  21,  IHiH. 
MuRU  6,  lofiO. 
iUrcb  6,  leoU. 
April,  1848. 
April,  1842. 

.'.b.  9, 1886.' 
B<l>i.,  1848. 
IVb  ,  ivm. 
!i«pt.,  1M3. 
•.Mar.  18, 1887. 
•Mar.  la,  loT" " 
'Mat.  lu,  1 
18 

April,  1849. 
April,  184s). 
Ma/  lu,  18;8. 
•May  9, 184A 
May  16  UiS. 


•Jan.  U,  1846. 
Dae.  27,  J844. 

1860. 

lafiU. 


1883. 
•Mar.  11, 184a 


1868. 

1868. 
8«pt,  1868. 
Sept.,  1868- 
•Ad«.29,I871. 
•Not.  2,  1888. 
(Vtob»r.  1871. 
Majr,  1868. 
Ma>,  186,^ 
Autamn,  IMA. 
Antamo,  1880. 
N..».  27.  189S. 
No*.  27, 188^ 
Oetobn,  1881 
Oalobar,  188*. 


MhsiONARIES. 
MISSION  TO  CEYLON.  — CoHTiHTTro. 


MnnmiiBT  PaTuoum. 


BnuMl  r.  Omw,  M.  D 


Mn.  Bunah  W.  Wud 


Mn.  Msigant  F.  Gmmb 


AUUTAIT  Miuioiuiin. 


■MtnB8.1Uaor 


B-BumU 


•Mn.  iMtj  B.  Mtaor  .     . 
Mn.  JiwUb  M.  Hluw      . 

iSr*  Milium  MUrioDj  .  , 
In.  Manila  UuriwU  .  . 
MIM  Kllm  Agii««  .  .  . 
HIM  UUiih  V.  Urown  .  . 
•HIlM  J*™  >('  Uthrop  . 
r»fl«nrania  Mra.  Cbcrrjr] 
iUrr  Ado  U»p*ll  [aftar. 
waitto  Mn.  Mua>| 

Mtoii  lIUTtot  K.  loSDMod 

MiM  UMt«r  A.  Ilillia   .    . 
H.  UvwUad  . 


Tou  or 
E»EUiia. 


Oct.  38,  laa. 

Oct.  ;8,  liSS. 
October^  1M7. 
Oeu>b<r7U)Kt. 

MsKh  S,  18U 
M»-cb  6,  IBM. 
Jan.  1.  11:40. 
>-«b.  '^7,  \t*». 
»eb.  27,  lb4». 
Jan.  »,  1840. 
Jaa.  VI,  li4D. 
Jan.  »,  UMO. 

May,  UtS. 

Dm.  18. 1867 
Maj,  1870. 

187*. 


Tu»  or 

LUTDO. 


1847. 
1847. 


BpHot,  IPSl. 
•juiia:9, 18ST. 
8i>rlD(,  1861. 
Aulumn,  1H6. 
Aatiuuo,  1866. 

Aii(iul,184t 
JoM,  184U. 

r«b.  1,  vm. 


MADURA  MISSION. 


OasAmEB 
MuuoHuun. 


WUUaaToM  . 


HMfT  K.  Bnbiacten 

JaBwR.Bekaid.    . 

AlMMaC.  HaU  .  . 
*Joiia  Ja7  LcwraM* 
'Ituial  twr,  D.  D.  . 

•Bobwt  0:  DwIcM    . 

JkaxjOmtj  .   . 

WvMOopo  .  .  . 
HMkiaWILOiBU. 


I 


Wnv  or  Muimuun. 


•Mn.I<iMTTMa  .  .  ■ 
•Mn.  CUriMB  TOdd    .    . 

(Ibraitrlr  Mn.  Vroat  Mid 

Mn.  Woodward) 
[8f«  Cajloa  Mi^kw]    .    . 
(8tc  0;I«d  Hii>ioa)    .    . 
Mm.  Martuvt  ■.  lekaid 

lix^WnaniAJbH     '. 

Mn.  Mary  n.  UwnoM   ■ 

[8n  r»>  Ion  MMon)  .  . 
Sin.  Ann  Poor  .... 
(Boal'a^kni  Mlwinn]    .    . 

•sim.  Marr  B.  Dwlitht      ' 
(aft«wa(4i  Mn.  Wlnalow) 

•Mn.  Charintt*  K.  Ob^ny 
•Mm.  .I«n»  K.  Chi-rrjr  .  . 
Mn.  Ilcnrirtu  rhtnj  . 
l8«^Ojloo  MInloal  .  . 
Mn.  Kmilj  K.  Cop*    .    . 

Mn.  JnilkA.'jr.'Ciww    .' 


Tint  or 

blEKUIS. 


Jnljr  n,  irS4. 
Juljr  a,  ItM. 
Dae.^,  UW. 

Juir  81, 1884. 
r«b.  8.  iiX. 
rob.  9, 1886. 
Oct.  18, 1886. 
Oct.  18, 1886. 
Oct.  18,  ltI6 
(Kl.  li.lM. 
Otl.  18,  INl6. 
Mar.  10,  use. 

Ap>ll  12, 1886. 
Afrii  2ii,  1(86. 

M»r.  a.lW. 
Mar  21,  USi. 
January.  1840. 
Hot.  8. 1844. 
M*T  10. 1887. 
May  10, 18(7. 
Majr  10, 1887. 
M*7  10, 1817. 


Tmi  or 

LUTIH*.  , 


r*b.28,18». 
•8.p».  n.iw. 
•Jnaa  1,18(7. 


r*b.  1886.^ 
Sommrr,  1887. 
Sunimn.  1887. 
8*|X ,  18*). 
•Jan.  2, 1886. 
•Um.  i6, 1849. 
.1847. 
Oefobrr,  1841. 
Octobtr,  1(41. 

Man.  KiUm. 
Mar.  13, 1846. 

1860. 
•Vm.i.im. 
•Jaa.  IS.  1844. 

U60. 
JaaoaiT,  1840. 
JannaiT,  1840. 
Mar,lM. 
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ItAOUBA  MISSION.  — CoHTnroMi. 


OUAISIB 

Miuiomaiu. 


WlTU  OF  MiMIOSAaUi. 


Clanodoa  I.  Umaj  . 


WlUiaa  Tnejr,  D.  D. 
VMIund  D.  W.  Ward 
*amM  8.  T»]rlor 


*Xn.  Bwinnthri  B.  Hm^ 

Hn.  Marjr  Aon  Uiav    ■ 

Itmanij  Mto  VaptU] 


Hnad  ir«»b  .  .  , 
JshnlMidaB  .  .  , 
awi«i  W.  IbMBlui 
JokB  ■.  Chaajtr  . 
OtotftatA  ..  .  , 
ObarteUttto  .    .    . 


Mn.  Imiljr  r.  Traer  .  . 
r^M  Hadru  MiMlon]  .  . 
iln  Jkue  iJlu«r  Wurd 

Un.  ibrtlu  i  T^jrior'    .' 

Kn.  iumlMui  U.  dtnUk 

Hn.  Raosj  A.  foote  Wtbb 

•sin.' JkuB.'lUhibn'    .' 

■n.  BabMM  it.  Molililaa 

Mn  (aiariotto  H.  CiuuidM 

Mn.AotiiMMirMd  ' 


JonphT.  H«7M  .    . 
•Natbaa  L.  LonI,  H.  D. 
Thoau  S.  Bumall    . 
WilUaai  B.  Ctpnm  . 
gharlwT.  WUm.    . 
UvutiChwtar    .    . 
Owi|*  T.  Waahbora 
•DnUO.flowUn    . 
*Iharalon  B.  PaoMd 
tbmr  0.  Uwn  . 
William  8.  Howbwit , 
Joba  a.  Ohaodlar .    . 


Tuu  ep 

ItKTimaia. 


•Mn.  AiMlh  Ultla    .  . 

gSbo.  Soita  R.  I,iitla    .  . 

Ucajrkm  MiuUiQl    .  . 

r<.  KlUkimtii  A  NojM  . 

(.SMCayloa  Ml^'ioul    .  . 

Mn.  Uuri  W.  Laid    .  . 

['^M  Oylon  MiMlon]    .  . 

Mn.  Martha  ».  Buraall  . 

Mn.  Santa  B.Capna  '. 

Mn.Ani»  Maria  irUM  °. 

Mn.  8opbla  CbMtw    '. 

Mn.  kiia  B.  Wuhbon  '. 

Mn.  MairM  L  acnddar  '. 

Mn.  CbarioUa  ■.  IteMd 

Mn.  Ida  Jalla  Huni  '. 

Mn.  Mary  h.  Howl^    '. 

Mn.  JntiTc  Ohaadiv .' 


May  10, 18S7. 
May  lU,  Ida;. 
ir«b.  1, 18t8 

Oct.  9, 1S«7. 
Oct.  9, 1887. 

Oct.  «,  mt. 
Oct.  V,  um. 

Oct.  lU,  18M. 

Oel  10, 1844. 

Aptil »,  IMe. 

ApU-J9,I848. 

April  2V,  1846. 

April  2»,  1844. 

April  i»,  1846. 

April »,  18M. 
July,  18i8. 
July,  IHH. 

April,  1847. 
April,  1847. 

April,  1847. 
April,  1847. 
May,  1848. 
May,  1848. 

18M. 
1868. 
1868 
Dm.,  1818. 
Dm.,  18cB. 
drpt.,  Iftifi. 
H'pt ,  18i5. 
April  0.  i«7. 
ApHI  M,  i9.-,7. 
April  t  18.57. 
April  i.  iS67. 
May.  li.9. 
May,  18jj9. 
May  1,  I8n0. 
B«ay  1.  i860. 
July,  18))l. 
July,  1381. 
May,  1IW7. 
May.  1887. 
Jaroary,  lOW. 
Jaoaaty,  IM. 
1878. 
1878 
1-78. 
18.8. 


Inu  at 
LiaTo*. 


May,  18BT. 
•Dm  S,  1846. 
May,  1867. 


Ihrly  In  1848. 
E.rly  io  U4& 
•fkb.  3, 1971. 


Jaly  U,  186*. 
Joly  13,1861. 

•Sapt  4,1987. 
Not  8, 1864. 
Nor.  8, 186*. 


Fab..  IS 
•July  Ij 


I8B8. 

1868. 

i948 


Manh,1887. 
Mank,U(7. 


18W. 
1860. 


•XoT  19.  I8n 
Hay,  1888 
•Aof.  19,18n 

I9». 
1889. 


msSIONARIES. 
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4U 


MuiuiiUT  FMTiicun. 


Voha  8U«la,  M.  D. 


ClUflM  8. 8iulton,I(.D. 


[8ot  CayloB  MMoB]  .    . 

Illn.  Hur^  8tMl*    .    .    . 

[aftmwanla  Mn.  Smith] 


Bmij  K.  Pilimr,  M .D.j 


[Ifn.  lIoBiictta  M.  Stwitoo 
|Mn.  rkim  IV  ^aloMr    . 


AuuiXM  HiisiosABm. 


•Alft«d  North  c 


Form,  of  gln|pipon  MiiMaB 
•Mn.  >ilBK»  "orth  . 
•HlnSijIWW.  Anhlay 
lUa  Bo«ll>  A.  8mlUi 
HIM  Hulha  8.  T*j)or 
HlM8ustal>ollock.  . 
HIM  (-uria  lUrtlor  . 
HlM  Mmjt  B.  Bnddl . 
lUa  KUa*bMfa  SiaMu  . 


Tuu  ir 
drruuna. 


M«y  10, 1887,_  "Oet  fl,  1848. 


Uay  lu,  16S!. 

Mu.  23, 1849 
Mar.  'a,  1840. 
.March  6,  180). 
Uarolt  6,  l»a. 


Jan  1, 1844. 
Jan.  1, 1844. 
M*T,  1869. 
Ma>,  1867. 
!)•«.  29,  18S7. 
January,  1868. 
Hurch  6. 1866. 
May,  187U. 
April,  1873. 


Tiaa  or 

tUTUS. 


Octubar,  1843. 

Ma;  T,  lUM. 
Ua/7,l£aa. 


1847 
•Job.  is,  1844. 
Var.  16,1804. 

1871 


IV.    MADRAS  MISSION. 


OuxniD 


4Ufoa  Wtailow,  D.  O. 

•JobD  Senddar,  H.  D. 
Swniul  Uatehlofa    . 
rcfdlnand  D.  W.  Ward 
Hanry  U.  Bcnddar 
JohB  W.  DttUea    . 
laaae  Mowton  nurd 


\rnt*  or  MnuoKUun. 


(S«a  Caylnn  MMon]  .  . 
•Mrx.  Cathnrine  NV.Wioilow 
'Mn.  Aliiic  8.  Wlnnlow.  . 
•Ur*.  Mary  II.  Wiuiiluv  . 
Mra.  KItttn  A  Wliuilow  . 
rSeaOvltiD  Ml  >i'>n|  .  . 
*Hr>  lUrrk't  !<<'uUd<!r     . 

SaoOvloii  MI'«ioti]    .    . 
n.  EUialM-tli  I..  Ilulchingi 
|j*m  Mailura  Mlxinii]  .     . 
Mra.  Jkdh  8haw  Ward 
(Hce  Arrot  Mi»ion| 
Urf.  ranny  L.  McuUdor 

Mra.  harrict  L.  Dul'laa' 

•Mn  Marjrciaiud    '■ 


Tin  or 
SmBua. 


AninAirr  Muiioham. 


'Phlnatiaa  B  Uant    . 
(Printor  at  Uadrat  27 
jraam] 


[Sinra  June.  18651.  of  (ha 

North  China  Mifaton] 
Mn.  Abigail  N.  Hunt.    . 


Mar.  22, 1886. 

Mar.  22.  IfAi. 

8«pl.  n,  1888. 

U»r.  12,  ISiS 
18oH 

Stpt  21.  1834. 
i8r|>'.  -A,  leiU. 
lAprii,  I.-(42. 

April,  1842. 

Karly  ln184S. 
iKarly  in1S43. 
iSi'pl.  6,  1844. 
:Sm>i.  6,  1844. 
ir«b  Cli.  1849. 
Ifeb.  20, 184U. 
iJuly  IS.  1863 
IJuly  IV,  Ibia. 


Mar.  19, 1840. 
Mar.  19, 184D. 


Tmi  or 
LXATina. 


•o«t.  28, 1864. 
•Sept.  2a,  1887. 
•June '^0, 1848. 
•ApriK0,186i. 

••Tan.  18,  l"(i&. 
•.Nor.  IB.  1849. 
!)»..  1843 
Doc.,  ISiS. 

1849. 

1816. 

1881. 

18C1. 

18C8. 

lSf,3. 
Anr.27,lHc4. 
•Jan.  ai,  18U. 


1806. 
1866. 
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V.    ARCOT  MISSIONS. 


Ouunm 
MnsioaiAttii. 


BMU]tIt.8eaiUtr^.O. 

milUm  W.  gcDditer 
JoMpb  Snidilm  .  . 
iHkKI  C.  Scuddw  . 
Jh*«  W.  BeaOiki     . 


Wiru  Of  UouoiiAun. 


[So  llMln*  MtMioB]  .    . 
Sin.  raaiiy  L.  iieivldir    . 

l.Sc«  M>arM  HlMtoa] 
l^nC«)lon  MImIodI    .    . 
•Mn.  KUmbetb  0.  BcuiUct 


•Mm.  8ush  A.  Seaddw  . 
lln.ihnh'B'8eaditer  \ 
]lis.Jaikb.8ea4dir'. 


Amiun  MunnuT. 


Tim  or 
Xnnim. 


ISl. 

\m. 

18ES. 

i8sa. 

186S. 
1K8. 
18B6. 
18(6. 
18H. 


UM. 


Tim  or 

IdATU* 


1M7. 
1867. 

1W7. 
oStpt  14, 1864. 
1W7. 
1867. 
1867. 
^  1867. 

1867. 
U67. 


IBS7. 


'  "'1^. 


W-'\'H'; 


-1    y 


PUBLICATIONS. 


^     ^         % 


■;:■■'  C-^if-rt-;' s  ■ 


CATALOGUE  OF  PTJBLIOATIOS'S 

ISSUED  BT  THE  SEVERAL  INDIA  MISSIONS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

[Hw  ■atbor  aeknoirledgei  important  aid  {rom  the  Bar.  John  A.  YloUmt 
in  (be  construction  of  thia  catalogue] 

L  Pbixtiho  at  Bombay,  ohixtlt  n(  thk  Mahxatta 
Laxquaob. 

In  18I7-18M : 
Gotpel  of  Matthew.  ' 

Acta  of  the  Apoatles,  «nd  Select  PortUm  of  Scripture. 
The  HesTenljr  Wny,  7%  pp. 
A  Scripture  Hiatorjr. 

Beading  Book  for  Sohods.  , 

A  £latechiim. 

Eaajr  Method  of  acquiring  the  English  Laagtiage. 
The  Compassion  of  Clirist  towards  Sinfnl  Man.  ' 
The  Book  of  Cienesis.     /  '  « 

The  Gospels  of  Mark,  Lnke,  and  John,  and  the  Sennan  on  Um 

Mount. 
The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  Jdin,  and  Jnde. 
Ten  Commandments,  with  other  passages  of  Scripture.  « 

A  Tn^t  containing  Prayers,  Hymns,  etc. 
Elements  lOf  Geography  and  Astronomy  for  Schools,  80  i^,  two. 
The  Three  Worlds,  72  pp.,  8to. 
Good  TMinga,  46  pp.,  8to. 

These  were  repeatedly  reprinted,  some  of  them  with  taiaxg^- 
tent 

In  18^  and  1826:  Epistles  to  the  Bomans,  Corinthiani,  Gal»- 
tiMU^  Philemon,  and  Hebrews,  and  the  Bevelatton. 
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A  Sermon  by  Mr.  GmTM,  S4  pp.,  Sro. 

The  Mirackt  of  Christ,  36  pp.,  12iiio.  , 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  48  pp.,  Svo. 

The  Discouraee  of  our  SAviour,  24  pp.,  I  tmo.  - 

The  Parables  of  Christ,  22  pp.,  IZroo. 

In  1826-1828 :  Th»  entire  New  Testament,  tnuuUted  hj  the 

nission. 
IVerious  to  the  close  of  1829 :  The  Unreasonableness  of  Idolatty, 

a  letter  addressed  bjr  Bengalee  conrerU  to  their  counttjp- 

men,  22  pp..  . 

ReHflf  to  the  Sin-bnrdened,  20  pp.,  ISmo. 
In  whom  shall  we  tnist?  83  pp.,  12mo. 
The  Wrath  to  Come,  28  pp.,  12mo. 
Marks  of  the  Tnier Religion,  82  pp.,  ISmo. 
The  First  Part  of  Genesis,  56  pp.,  12mo. 
In  18)9:  26,000  copies,  conUining  1,057,000  paget. 
In  1880:  A  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  GtizERATTER.  —  Portions  of  Scripture  and  Tracts. 
In  PoliTUflUESE.  —  Reasons  for  Separating  fi«m  the  Chmeh  of 

Rome,  11  pp.,  12mo. 
In  1830 :  35,800  copies,  containing  1,186,700  pages 

Between  1830  and  1834 : 
A  SpeUjng  Book,  34  pp. 
A  Catechism,  20  pp. 

.A  Scripture  Catechism,  ISmo,  3,000  copies. 
The  True  Worship  of  God,  12mo,  2,600  copies. 
Prayers  and  Hymns,  12mo,  3d  edition  ]|i  1832,  3,000  copies. 
Summary  o\  the  Holy  Scriptures,  8to,  2,500  copies.  _ 
Nature  of  Prayer,  with  Prayers  and  Hymns  for  Schools,  ISmo, 

600  coi^es. 
Glad  Tidings,  12mo,  4th  edition,  8,000  copies.     ;  . 
Eirst  Book  for  Schools,  12mo,  6th  edition,  ieviMA]«  3,000  copitf.  ' 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  4to,  1,000  copies. 
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Iiil8S4: 
Hymn»  for  PnWIo  Wwrdi^iiP 

Good  Instnictioiu.  <'°'  ^: 

Concemiag  Salvation.  ■■  -r 

Free  Remedy  for  SiDoen. 
The  Trao  Atonement. 
Hm  Birth  o£  Chrirt. 
The  SufleringB  and  Death  of  Chriil. 
Preparation  for  Death.  '  ' 

On  Begeneration. 
Biblical  Instmction. 
Scripture  Doctiinea  (reTiied). 
.  Little  Henry  and  Hia  Bearer. 
Exodus. 

In  1835: 
First  Book  for  Children,  16  pp.,  9,000  copiaa. 
Catechism,  24  pp.,  3,000  copies. 
Barakhudya,  26  pp.,  2,000  copies. 

Hymns,  32  pp.,  2,000  copies.  '  >  • 

Experience  of  Babajee,  a  converted  Brahmin,  SS  pp.,  3,000 

copies. 
The  Way  of  Salvation,  14  pp.,  2,000  eopiet. 
Bomans  and  Corinthians,  108  pp.,  2,000  copies. 
Goepel  of  Luke,  88  pp.,  2,000  copies. 
Gospel  d  John,  66  pp.  2,000  copies. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  83  pp.,  8,000  copies. 
Scripture  Narratives,  62  pp.,  2,000  copies. 

The  printing  for  1840,  was  more  than  2,000,000  pages;  fbr 
1841,  about  2,600,000  pages;  for  1842,  1,792,000  piiges;  fw* 
1843,  nearly  500,000  pages. 

The  Mission  was  printing,  in  1844,  an  English  and  Hahratta 
Dictionary,  prepared  by  the  Bombay  government.  Several  peri- 
odicals were  printed,  among  them  the  "  Dnjflkiodaya"  (Rise  of 
Knowledge),  a  semi-montlily  publication,  commenced  at  Afanie<l- 
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nnggur  in  1842,  fnd  transferred  to  Bombay  in  Janoarjr,  IMS; 
•lao'tbe  "  Bombay  Witness,"  a  religioud  newspaper  in  English, 
and  the  "Bombay  Temperance  Advocate,"  conducted  on  tlie 
principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate. 

On  the  first  day  of  March,  1^47,  the  KeV.  David  Oliver  Allen, 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  iPress  at  Bomijay,  had  tlte' 
satisfaction  of  possessing  a  ccunplete  copy  of  the  Bible  in  Mah- 
ratta,  issued  from  tliat  pressf  and,  at  that  dine,  the  only  oomidM* 
oopy  in  the  world. 


vs  ;Vr-:  y.'^,:.c::^' 


'.  '■■>.* 
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4a» 


latiMjwmt'.^ 

1.  In  Mabb^tta. 

am. 

IkflW. 

OoplM. 

tMalpHM. 

Articles  of  Fnith  in  the  Church 

.. 

at  Ahmednnggur   .        .       ". 

12mo. 

8 

2S0 

2,000 

(joopcl  of  Luke     .        .    *    • 

8vo. 

78 

2,000 

146,000 

MahratU  Hymni       ... 

14 

500 

7,000 

Good  Tidingi     ''  .        . 

asmo. 

«a 

2,000 

64,000 

Hahratta  Primer     '. 

18mo. 

02- 

2,000 

104,000 

Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain  . 

16mo. 

68 

2,000 

116,001) 

The  School  Boy 

16mo. 

80 

2,000 

60,000 

Summary  of  Scripture  Doctrinei 
Firat  Book  for  Childreti    . 

12mo. 

70 

2,000 

140,000 

ISmo. 

60 

2,600 

160,000 

Good  Tidings        j, 

82mo. 

82 

1,000 

82,000 

The  same  in  Modh    . 

ISmo. 

34 

2,000 

48,000 

History  of  Britinh  India  (for 

Board  of  Education) 
Metboir  of  Columbna  ^or  Board 

8to. 

274 

2,000 

648,000 

of  Education)        . 

'178 

1,000 

178,000 

Work  on  Railways 

8to. 

49 

600 

29,400 

Importance   of    Cleanliness    to 
Health  and  Character    . 

, 

ISmo. 

24 

1,000 

84,ooa 

Works  for  Bombay  Tract  and 

Bible  Societiea       .     '  . 

^;  ,  ■ 

200,000 

The  Dnyanoday*  .        >       * 

(    . 

8.  Ik  Uuzkrattbb. 

'■  ■'■ 

Gallaudet's   Youth's   Book  of 

Natural    Theology    (for  the 

' 

Board  of  EducaUon)     . 

iSmo. 

tS4 

760 

190,600 

Memoir  of  Columbu;  (for  Jlte 
Board  of  Education)     .  **s» 

l44 

1,000 

144,000 

Essay  asainat  Female  Infanti- 
oide  (for  the  Bombay  Gov- 

'  emment^       .... 
Idiomatical  Exercises,  in  Eng- 

6fi 

1,600 

82,600 

* 

lish  and  GOserattea  . 

870 

1,000 

870,000 

a.  IW  SoilfDKE.    ~ 

*» 

K 

Scindee  and  English  Dictionary 

(for  Bombay  Government^    . 

Scindee  Grammar  (for  B<nttMy 

8to. 

941 

800 

130,600 

GpTemment)         , 

8to. 

178 

BOO 

89,000 
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la  1890,  Books  in  the  native  languages  . 
Tracts  and  Pamphlet!  in  tlie  na- 
tive languages  ^ 
Scripture  portions  in  the  native 
'  languages  .  .  .  . 
Engiish  books  and  pamphlets . 
Ei^lkih  ciicolan        .        . 

..  ...        .  ./■:.■:;: 

Id  18S1,'  Books  in  the  native  languages  ' . 
Tracts  in  the  native  languages 
Scriptural  portions  in  the  native 

languages        .        .        .        . 
English    publications,    circulars, 

etc.         ...... 


In  18A9,  Books  in  the  native  languages    . 
Tracts  in  the  native  languages' 
Scriptural  portions  in  the  native 
languages        .        .        .        . 
English  publications 


In  185S,  Scripture  portions  in  nadve  lan- 
guages   .        .        . 
Tracts  in  the  native  langnages 
English  p4blications  . 


CoplM. 


24,275 

111,350 

8,300 

12,130 

822,308 


478,268 


84,225 
76,340 

10,200 

204,920 


404,735 


12,169 
74,000 

9,000 
378,025 


473,194 


Tagm. 


4,190,600 

4,062,350 

1,041,200 

967,000 

3,463,687 


13,724,687 


4,262,075 
3,386,850 

1,314,800 

2,666,698 


11,580,418 


2,208,279 
8,216,000 

1,576,000. 
3,060,052 


10,059,331 


1,363,000 
4,816,500 
6,261,294 


10,838,794 


The  whole  number  of  pages  printed  from  the  beginnii^,  was 
136,719,^47. 

The  missionaries  continue^^  edit  and  to  Issue  the  "  Dnyano- 
dajra,"  in  English  and  Mahratta^once  in  two  weeks,  which  had  • 
}arge  circulation  among  the  educated  and  influential  classes, 
reaching  manj  who  oould  be  readied  in  no  other  way.    They 
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also  edited,  in  part,  the  "  Bombay  Temperance  Repository,"  a 
qnarterly  magazine  of  forty^paget.  Tlieir  publicatioi/K  of  all 
kinds,  were  mostly  sold,  the  practice  of  gratuitou*  distribation 
lunng  been  some  time  discontinosd. 

The  demand  for  Christian  books  and  tracts  continaed  in  the  ' 
following  years,  but  not  in  the  same  degree  as  previously.  It 
wa«  thought  best,  by  the  missionaries,  to  give  more  of  their 
attention  to  proacbing  and  to  schools,  and  the  missionary  force 
had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of  some  of  the  most  effi- 
cient laborers.    •'  ■- '■  ■    ' 

In  the  progress  of  eventi,  xotinOfet,  dtere  wa«  no  iMger  iteed 
of  10  large  an  establishment  to  cany  on  the  work  of  missions  in 
that  part  <A  India,  and  the  pecuniary  gain  thence  arising  did 
not  authorize  the  employment  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  mission- 
ary force  in  conducting  it  That  part  of  the  establishment, 
therefore,  which  was  required  for  English  job-printing,  was  sold 
hi  185S,  while  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  religioua 
books  and  tractStWas  continaed  as  before. 

Hie  amount  of  printing  in  1856  was  as  follows.:— 
For  the  American  Mission,  seven  distinct  works   .   .698,900  pp. 
For  the  Bombay  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  Old  Tes-         ' 

tament  in  part    .  ' 8,476,000  pp. 

For  the  Bombay  Tract  and  Book  Society,  twenlj^ 

two  distinct  works      .        ,        .        .' >v;.  1,807,000  pp. 


''■'"'       '    .        .      6,863,900pp. 

The  printing  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of,  the  Mahratta 
Bible  was  completed  in  1867. 

In  1867,  there  were  new  editions  of  Old  Testament  Selections, 
130  pp.,  12mo;  Mahratta  Primer,  62  pp.,  16mo;  Catechism,  40 
pp.,  83mo;  a  Geography,  illustrated,  168  pp.,  12mo;  Duvothmal 
Songs,  in  favorite  native  melodies,  6S  pp.,  Idmo.  <-" 

The  miyion  still  i«sued  the  "  Dnytnodaya,"  which  had  now, 
1M7,  completed  its  twenty-sixth  volume,  each  volume  contain- 
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Ing  about  400  pages,  royal  octavo.    It  was  ably  edited  by  Shihift 
IMji  Kfihadfe,  an  energetic  native  convert,  and  has  been  coa- 
tlnaed  thirty  year*  in  all,  to  the  piysent  time. 
The  Mahratta  New  Testament,  with  references,  was  issaed  in 
-1868. 

u.  PRDrrnia  nr  CKtxoN,  OHixn.T  nr  thb  Tamo.  LAsavAa*. 

Previous  to  1888 :  > 

Spiritual  Light,  8  pp.,  10,000  copies. 
The  Heavenly  Way,  4 1^  *0«<W0  copiefc  -       '  '  >  '  >- 
Hie  Means  o(  Bliss,  16  pp.,  8,000  copies.  ''^• 

Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  Bialiop  of  Smyrna,  8  pp.,  4,000  copies. 
Letters  to  the  Brahmins  and  Priests,  exposing  the  absurdidet  of 

their  religion,  16  pp.,  6,000  copies.  ' 

A  I^trinal  Catechism,  SH  pp.,  12ma  ■■  '.  v';-': 
A  School  Book,  64  pp.  .4C\\^,/i-fi  ■-.■■-  '.''ji^-',w'''li'. 
A  Hyn^n  Book,  4fiO  pp.  "■■  ""  ■■''T'-.'"/"';-'  ••■  ''•■■'■'■'[ 
The  Blind  Girt-  -*>.Ji:^s-W>---i'  i«1^^«4-f^>'■*V.  ■;,■'. 'vi'-v  ' 

Portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  sotee  Tracts  were  printed  from 
year  to  year,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  account  In  the 
year  1830' nine  new  tracts  were  printed,  and  second  editions  of 
two  others.  Four  of  the  new  tracts  were  portions  of  a  series 
entitled  "  The  Blind  Way."  They  contained  an  exposure  of  the 
absurdities  of  idolatry,  derived  from  approved  writers  among 
the  Hindils  themselves.  Another  of  Ae  new  tracts  contained 
tbe  Secret  Prayer  of  the  Brahmins,  taken  from  the  Four  Vedas, 
but  not  known  to  the  people  at  large.  Other  tracts  wer«>- 
Good  Instruction.  '     ,    '..%    ,  ,-  ;• ' 

The  Marriage  of  Priests.  ■  '  ■  ';       :    ■  :■,  A 

The  Swearer's  Pray»''  ' '   .      .:'. ■'■;,,.  /-v -v  , .,  ■  !, 
Frmcis  Newport. 

An  Abridgment  of  Scripture  History  for  Scboob. 
The  Articles  and  Covenant  of  the  Chnrch.  '       ^  ! 
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InlSSSi 
Dr.  Sewall't  Traet  on  Temperance. 
Honerty  is  the  Best  Policy.     - 
Tlie  Negro  Ser^nt. 

Life  of  Philip  B—,  of  Birmingham.      ^ 
Krishnfl  Pal. 

The  Mountdn  Miller.    ''  '  ^ 

Three  Tracts,  of  10,000  each. 
.     In  183i  and  I8S3 : 


4—^ — _ ...— . — 

812 

O^pht. 

Whol*  Biuab«r 
orFkffM. 

Twenty-fire  tracts,  dtles  not  giren 

242,000 

2,660,000 

Almanac 

68 

1,000 

68,000 

Catechism .      ' .        .     .  ,        , 

U 

4ao 

10,800 

Notice  and  Inritation    .>     •        . 

13 

700 

8,400 

First  Lessons,  English  and  Tamil 
Picture  Reading  Book   . 

64 

8.000 

192,000 

S6 

1,600 

84,000 

Almanac     .        .        .  ^   . 

60 

4,000 

200,  OOQ 

Cards.   .,  .  ..,  ,...„.,   t  .-.'  . . 
Spelling  and  RiBadini;  Boolt      ". 
Tamil  and  English  Prayers    . 

It 

4\000 

.       48,000 

12 

6,000 

72,000 

S6 

i,60(r 

64,000 

Beading  Book  for  Schools .    '    . 

16 

4,000 

61,000 

Spelling  Book        .        .        .J. 

48 

10,000 

480,1100 

Definitions          .        .'      .        . 

84 

6,000 

604,000 

Reading  Book,  2d  edition,  enlarged 

64 

6.000 

884,000 

Total  ..     !►        «        .,•    . 

8sa 

290,160 

4,729^200 

The  printing  during  the  year  1888  was  9,383,600  pages. 

The  printing  in  1836  was  346,600  copies,  and  8,947,800  pages, 
making  14,786,400  pages  from  the  beginning. 

In  1837,  it  amounted  to  66,600  bound  Tolumes,  311,000  tracto, 
and  12,436,000  pages. 

The  Tolumea  in  ISS^B  wore  89,000;  tracti,  i9S,000;  pagea, 
17,649,200.  „  _        ;v       ' 
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Daring  the  first  half  of  the  year  1839,  96,000  copies,  and 
1S,256,0'K)  pages,  as  follows : 


^ 

BiM. 

Vf- 

Copia. 

No.  of  fK"- 

Oriental  Temperance  Ad- 

. 

' '  *■■:    ■ 

Tocatu    .... 

4to. 

16 

1,000 

18,000 

Report  of  Jaffba  Bi})le  So- 

ciety      .... 
List  of  Church  Members 

8to. 

S4 

300 

7,200 

8vo. 

34 

1,000 

84,000 

Catechism,  two  forms 

I2mo. 

24 

8,000 

72,000 

Appendix  to  Almanac    . 

12mo. 

28 

8,060 

84,000 

Friendly  Epistle  (to  Cath- 

olics)     .... 

12mo. 

16 

20,000 

320,000 

Spiritual  MillL 

12mo. 

8 

20,000 

:  160,000 

Scripture     History,     with 

Questions 

18mo. 

924 

30,000 

9,720,000 

Deuteronomy . 

18mo. 

230 

10,000 

8,800,000 

First  Book  for  Spelling  and 

Beading 

24mo. 

60 

10,000 

600,000 

From  July  1, 1839,  U>  July  1, 1840, 9,144^00  pages,  and  31,465 
Volumes  of  ''various  sizes  bound.  During  the  last  six  months  of 
1840,  18,172,350  pages  were  printed,  of  which  9.500,000  pages 

were  portions  of  the  Scriptural,      .     ' 

The  printing  from  the  beginning  of  the  missian  to  the  end  (tf 
1889,  amounted  to  619,000  copies,  and  S0,905,8«0,pages.        > 

In  1840  the  namber  of  pages  exceeded  11,300,000.  ::j':^ 

In  1841  nearly  17,500,000  pages;  and  a  large  number  of  Tol- 
nmes  bound.  '  . 

In  1848,  10,362,600  pages,  of  which  3,826,000  wSto  of  Scrip- 
tare,  and  4,240,000  tracts.  j  ' 

In  1848,  the  printing  was  nearly  7,884,640  pages,  of  which 
887,500  were  in  4to,  8,310,600  in  8vo,  and  the  remaihder  in 
nnaller  sizes.  The  number  of  volumes  15,000,  of  tracts  139,000; 
^,845,000  pages  were  of  the  Scriptures,  and  2,919,600  pages  of 
tracts ;  t,l  70,440  pages  were  in  Tamil,  880,600  in  English,  Um 
"tnainder  in  Tamil  and  EpgUib. 
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During  1844,  the  pages  were  5,809,000.  Of  tbeie  l,ft4(|(000 
«rere  of  Si^^pture,  and  2,-8'i4  pages  of  tracts. 

During  1845,  about  6,000,000  pages  were  printed,  and  ni^n>a> 
ous  volumes  bound. 

In  1847,  1,108,000  pages  of  Scripture  were  printed,  and 
t,705,800  pages  of  tracts;  of  other  printing,  2,480,000  pages; 
totkl,  6,293,800  psges. 

In  1848,  pages  of  8|ripture,  680,000;  «f  tracts,  2,689,000. 

In  1849,  pages  of  Scripture,  168,000;  of  tracts,  4,090,000; 
toUl,  6,627,400.  Whole  number  from  the  beginning,  152,104,098 
pages. 

IiV  I860,  the  printing  amounted  to  6,2^7,800  pages;  of  vhich 
2,015,600  were  of  Scripture,  and  3,427,200  were  of  tracts.  ' 

In  1851,  the  number  of  pages  printed  was  but  ^,02.1,000;  re- 
iulting  ttam  the  fact  that  the  Jaffna  Tract  Society,  which  had 
hitherto  supplied,  in  great  measure,  the  means  for  printing  tracts, 
was  in  9ebt.  -    . 

In  1852,  the  amount  of  printing  was  2,082,440  pages.  This 
further  diminution  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  large  sup- 
plies of  Scripture  and  tracts  remained  on  hand,  and  in  part  to 
the  endeavor  (o  sell  books,  rather  than  g^ve  them  away,  ai 
formerly.  ' 

In  1853,  the  number  of  pages  printed  was  only  1,595,40"  ;  lesi 
than  In  any  previous  year  since  1833.  Among  the  works  issued 
were "Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress;"  translated  by  Mrs.  SpaUld- 
ingt  1,500  copies,  and  k  work  on  Anatomy  and  Fliysiolo<|y, 
translated  by  Dr.  Samuel,  F.  Green,  1,000  copies.  Several  relig- 
ious tracts,  of  from  two  to  fifty-two  pages  each,  were  printed  in 
editions  of  from  3,000  to  nearly  7,000  copies.  More  than  15,000 
Tolifltaes  were  bound.  The  "Morning  Star,"  a  semi-monthly 
periodical,  in  Tamil,  but  partly  in  English,  had  l^en  commenced ' 
some  ^ears  previous. 

In  1854,  the  printing  rose  to  3,408,600  pages;  and  23,4^4  W- 
ames  were  bound.    Among 'the  works  printed  were  a  new  Trunil 
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Hjrmn  Book,  •  M»niuU  of  Frirate  Derolion  hxc  th^  Chiirch  Mia* 

■ion,  and  ad  Algebnt  in  Tamil.    Forty-one  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  the  printing  and  binding  departments. 

In  1^05,  the 'printing  establishment  was  sold,  nniler  certain 
conditions,  to  the  native  workmen  who  had  long  been  employed 
tlerein.  The  first  work  printed  by  the  new  proprietors  was  a 
tract  in  Tamil,  entitled  "  The  Poor  Widow,"  giving  an  account 
furnished  by  Dr.  Ai^gustus  C.  Thompson,  of  a  deceased  member 
of  bis  church  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  The  "  Morning  Star,"  now 
wholly  in  Tamil  and  edited  by  the  mission^  continued  to  b^ 
issued.  L 

A  monthly  paper  in  Tamilf  entitled  "The  Youth'*  Friend," 
was  i^ned  and'cironlated  by  the  native  printers. 

The  practice  of  distributing  books,  tracts,  and  papers,  bj/  tale, 
became  general  about  1861.  ' 

One  thousand  copies  of  a  new  Mentar Arithmetic  were  printed 
in  1868,  and  two  tracts^  a  Pastoral  Letter,  and  the  "Week  of 
Prayer."  A  School  Geography,  of  40  pages,  in  1864.  Of  the 
tract,  "  The  Brazen  Serpent,"  3,00U  copies  were  issued  in  1865, 
»nd  3,000  of  the  "  Tliird  Tamil  Instructor."  > 

The  printing  done  for  the  mission  by  the  native  printers  in 
1866  amounted  to  658,040  pages.     In  18C7  to  354,400  oages. 

In  1868  there  were  printed  for  the  mission : 
The  Book  of  Proverbs     .       fc»,-  1,000  copies,  102,()00  pp. 
Questions  on  Proverb*..,.. ii'i-*,,.:-       1,000  copies,     TSiiOOO  pp. 
MenUl  Arithmetic   .     -^;''':  ><^yA%    S,500  copieiu-400,000  pp. 
Tamil  Surgery      .        i^*;  ,  ^     Vi^'      260  copies^^.OOO  pp. 

^,  ,     4,760  copies,  600,000  pp. 

m.  FBiMTiife  AT  Madras,  in  tbk  Tamil  ano  otbkb 

:'  Lakouaoes. 

In  Xfay,  1838,  the  large  printing  establishment  in  Madras, 
Hmrioosly  belonging  to  the  English  Chujtvln  Misvonvy  Society, 
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wu  pnrchswd,  and  in  Jane  set  to  work  for  the  American  Mis- 
ikm. 

Daring  the  last  half  of  the  year  1838,  30,000  Tolnmes,  large 
and  small,  were  printed,  apd  150,000  tracts. 

In  1839  the  issues,  with  those- of  the  preceding  half  year, 
amounted  to  about  21,000,000  pages. 

In  1840,  about  11,660,000  pages  were  printed  of  the  Tamil  . 
langnage,  besides  a  largo  amount  in  English.      > 

During  184^  the  printing  amounted  to  20,966,739  pages,  of 
which  10,820,200  pages  were  religions  tracts  in  Tamil,  English, 
and  Telflgfl,  and  8,252,817  pages  were  portions  of  the  Bible  in 
the  native  languages.  . 

In  1842,  more  than  19,000,000  pages  in  Tamil  were  printed. 

In  1843,  eighteen  volumes  were  panted — the  number  of  copies 
not  specified,  —  besides  twenty-seren  different  tracts.  'Pages  of 
Scripture  printed,  8,248,000,  and  of  trsfcts,  8,914,000.  Among 
the  woi^s  printed  at  these  presses,  was  a  monthly  Tamil  news- 
paper, and  a  monthly  Tamil  magazine. 

During  1844,  there  were  printed  15,950,951  pagel.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  Tamil,  of  6,000  copies,  was  completed.  "  The  . 
Aurora,"  a  semi-monthly  journal  in  Tamil,  and  a  semi-monthly 
pamphlet  containing  reading  lessons  for  each  day  in  tHe  month, 
were  printed ;  also  a  volume  of  400  pages,  contnining  expositions 
of  the  Pf  rabies  of  Christ,  prepared  by  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the^^ 
missionaries.  "  ^^ 

In  1845,  nearly  27,000,000  pages  were  printed,  and  in  1846 
i^ut  15,000,000.  In  1847,  9,253,800  pages  of  Scripture, 
6,391,000  pages  of  tracts,  and  867,000  pages  of  other  works. 
Total,  16,011,800  pages. 

Seven  years  from  1838,  the  American  Bible  Society  appro- 
priated for  printing  at  Madras,  921,000.  The  American  IJfact 
Society,  at  the  end  of  1845,  had  granted  fbr  printing  Tract* 
b  Madras,  913,800. 

The  qumber  (rf  Rages  printed  in  1849,  wiu  ll,t»^MS,  of 
.  which  8,200,874  pege^ were  in  English. 
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The  printing  in  1849  stood  tlias  :  in  Tamil,  4,002,500  pagw; 
h  TeiagO,  1,892,400  p^i;  in  English,  1,742,988  pages;  total, 
7,637,888  pages.  • 

Tlie  printing  from  tlie  beginning  was  170,007,390  pages. 

In  1850  the  number  of  pages  printed  was  22,400,881.  The 
whole  Bible  in  Tamil,  in  one  volume  royal  octavo,  a  new  version 
and  in  new  type,  was  completed  in  Kovember. 

The  amount  of  printing  in  1851  was  14,952,081  pages. 

In  1852,  12,958,472  pages,  of  which  4,440,000  pages  Were  (A 
■  the  Scriptures. 

In  1853,  the  number  of  pages  was  27,818,246,  andv  more  than 
12,000,000  of  these  pages  Vere  of  the  Bible.    Five  thousand 
copies  each  of  the  Gospels  in  TelagO  were  printed,  at  the  charge 
^  of  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

In  18{i4,  the  number  of  pages  4ras  14,401,846,  of  which 
7,868,000  were  of  Scripture,  and  2,846,000  of  Tracts. 

The  English  Department  of  the  Printing  Establishment  was 
■old  in  1855,  and  all  English  printing,  except  in  works  requiring 
both  languages,  and  the  private  work  of  the  mission,  ceased 
about  the  n)iddle  of  1856. 

The  following  three  works  are  mentioned  tif  issued  for  the^ 
Arcot  Mission  in  1854  and  1855  : 

"  The  Jewel  Mine  of  Salvation,"  in  Tamil ;  the  same  in  Te- 
lOgO.    "  Spiritual  Teaching,"  in  Tamil';  the  same  in  TelttgO.    '' 

In  1856,  a  volume  entitled  "  Sweet  Savors  of  Divine  Truth*' 
in  Tamil.    Their  connection  with  the  Board  ceased  in  1857.         v 

At  Madras,  in  1 856,  the  printing  was  as  follows :  %      >    t 

Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  languages       .    .    .  12,848,000  pp. 
Tracts  in  the.  same  .     •   .        .        .        .        2,161,000  pp. 

Other  books  in  the  same,  including  the  Tamil 

and  English  Dictionary  begun,  which  had  long 

been  in  preparation         .        .        /      .        .    8,080,51 7  .pp.   ' 

Total  in  the  veniaoalar       . '      »    V^ ,      18,089,017  pp. 
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Booka  in  English 472,798  pp. 

Totalinpages      .        .  ^^<^       .'•:  18,562,315  j^ 
In  1857,  tl^e  printing  WM  as  fonowB: 
^Tamil  Scriptures     .        .        .    9,898,000  pp.       , 
Telfigfl  ScripturM        .        .*"     4,^1^,000  j^J. 
HindOstanee  Scriptarei    .'.       .       401,800  pp^ 


Total,  Scriptures       .      14,007,300  pp.— U,0O7,3OO  pp. 
Tamil  Tract*    .        .        .   "    .        .  .  1^,500  pp. 

Tamil  Books  ...  .  8,984,620  pp. 
Telflgfl  Books  ....  145,000  pp. 
UimlOstanee  Books      .        .  222,000  pp. 


Total,  Books  .        .    4,351,620  pp.—  4,39t,f  20  pp.' 


Total,  pages     ......  18,878,420pp. 

The  printing  done  in  1868- was  as  follows: 
In  Taptil,  Scriptures        .        .  18,690,200  pp. 
,      Tracts'.        .  -     .         ,  954,000  pp. 
^      School-books   .        \    2,950,300  pp.] 

Pamphlets    .        ,  '  28,640  pp.— 1 7,623,140  pp^, 

In  TtlOgfl,  Scriptures      .        ,       90Q,000  pp. 
/  Svhool-bopks       .         1,462,000  pp. 

FamphleU      .         .  2,300  pp. —  2,364,000  pp. 

In  HindiUtanee,  Scriptures  .  I         7821000  pp. 

(  Pamphlets     '.  500  pp. —      732,500  pp. 

Tamil  —  En^pliSh  Dictionary  in  part,  continued  96,000  pp. 

English  and  Tamil  School-books      .        .        .  70,000  pp. 

English  and  TelOgA  School-books         .        .  144,000  pp. 

English    .        .        .        .        ,        .        .        .  80,200  pp. 

.vy  ;■:_,:.',..,.„:,        ^ ^ 

Tbtal.        .        .    ,V       i^    ^.'iV'        21,060,140pp. 
Printing  in  1859:  •  ' 

Scriptures,  in  Tamil        .        .  14,029,872  pp. 

in>ToiagA  .        .        8,400,000  pp.— 16,429,872  pp. 
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Tracto  — TMuil      .       .    '  .    8,601, SOO  pp.  Wk 

TeWgfl .        .        .  809,000  pp.  '^ 

HiudOstanee    .        .         39,800  pp. 
English         .        .  19, SOO  pp. 

English  and  Hiodflitanee  48,000  pp. —  3,913,^00  fp 
School-books  — Tamil'    .        .    1,27,2,000pp. 
TelOgil        .  929,000  pp. 

English  .        .         56,000  pp. 
Tamil  and  English      2,400  pp.—  S,  229,400  pp. 
B«part«,  English  and  TeiagO,  4,400;   Tamil, 

1,100;  English,  9,400    .        .        .        ...  15,900  pp. 

Circulariletc.,  Tamil,  6,464;  English,  6,492  11,956  pp. 

Dravidian  Alphabets        .        .        •       '<     .  .  250  pp. 

Total  pages  of  all  langaagea      ;     V.        22,630,9-78  pp. 

The  printing  during  the  year  1860,  in  all' languages,  amounted 
to  18,654,079  pages,  of  which  14,353,536  were  in  Tamil,  and 
3,449)000  TelOgtl..  Dr.  Winslow's  Tamil  and  English  Dictionary 
was  isKued  from  the  press  in  1862.  i  Besides  this,  there  was  no 
report  of  the  printing  for  1861  or  1862. 

In  1863,  there  were  printed,  in  all,  14,363,048  pages,  of  which 
9,216,400  wefe  of  the  Scriptares,  and  3,566,300  of  Tracts. 

Th«  printing  for  1864  amounted  to  17,670,363  pages,  of  which 
more  than  9,000,00b  pages  Srer«  6f  the  8criptarcs.  The  English  , 
Department  of  the  printing  establishment  was,  as  heretofore 
stated,  sold  in  1855.°'  The  remaining  department,  that  for  natirft 
printing,  was  sold' in  1865  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  The  total  amount  of  printing  from  July*  18S8,  to 
« Decembeiv  1864,  was  as  follows :  ^    , 

Scriptares.        .' 228,417,018  pp. 

Tracta     .        .        .        .        .        .        .        105,993,626  pp. 

Other  works        .        .        .        .        .        .    110,206,378  j^ 

Making  a  grand  total  of   .  .       444,617,020  pp. 
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AMmtt,  R«r.  Amo«,  79,  S69. 

Abbott,  If  n.  Anttrets,  79,  369. 

Agnev,  If  in  Elixa,  180. 

'Abmednuggur,  a  new  station,  84; 
ehuToh  at,  114 1  laceeM^al  efforts, 
S75t  putors  ordained,  243,  S81; 
change  in  the  high  schooi,rS46; 
onion  of  churches,  314;  Dr.  Seel- 
y*'t  lectares,  831;  Ifr.  Park's,. 
834. 

^n.  Bar.  Darid  0.,  7B,  87,  90,  93, 
94,  87,  no,  119. 

Allen,  Mia.  Myia  W.,  87. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Orpah,  101. 

American  Board  of  ^onmisaionen 
tor  Foreign  Hiulons,  formation  of, 
1;  ita  ecclesiastical  connections, 
3;  events  leading  to  its  formation, 
t;  rise  of  its  first  mission,  4; 
ipeeial  meeting  of,  857;  special 
committee  and  their  report,  368. 

Appeiil)  an  eloquent,  19. 

Apthorp,  Bar.  George  Heni^,  171, 
183. 

Apthorp,  H".  Mary,  171,  188,  191. 

Arcot  HtnTon,  9S9,  336-340,  963;  ita 
transfer  to  the  Setormed  Dutch 
Church,  340. 

Ashley,  Miss  Sarah  (Mrs.  Tork^  874. 

Ashley,  Miss  Harriet  S.,  806. 

Association,  a  Native,  403. 

Atkinson,  Ker.  William  Henry,  805. 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  CalisU,  30S. 

Bahajaa,  •  bnhnU  Wvait,  78,  84, 


88i  89;  remarkabl*  character  «l 

his  wife,  85. 
Ballantine,  Rev.  Henry,  79,  90, 117, 

118,  344,  372,  385;  hu  death  tad 

character,  398. 
Ballantine,  Mra.  Elizabeth,  79,  90^ 

399. 
Ballantine,  Rer.  Henry  W.,  SM. 
Ballantine.  Mrs.  Marr  E.,  394. 
Baptist  Missianary  Society,  EngUih, 

38,39,38. 
Baidwell,  Rev.  Horatio,  68,  61, 130 
Bardwell,  "iin.  Rachel,  86. 
Bariier,  Rev.  William  P.,  121,  344. 
Barker,  Mrs.  Lucilia  U.,  131,  396. 
Bates,  Kev.  James  A.,  336. 
Bati■^  Mrs.  Siirah  A.,  836. 
Batticotta,  interesting  pastoiata  at, 

341. 
Batticotta  Seminary,  150,  173,  176, 

183,  18^355,  837. 
Battle  otCffuislons,  Oreat,  88. 
BiUe,    Tamil,    pocket    edition   ^, 

838. 
6ible-wamen,  309,  310,  395,  400. 
Bie,  Colonel,  Governor  of  Seram- 

pore,  33. 
Bissell,  Rev.  Samuel,  118,  844,  811. 
Bisseii,  Mrs.  Mary  Elisabeth,  118, 

810. 
BoanI  of  Missions  in  Bostcm,  Wmm- 

an's,  309. 
Boggs,  Rev.  George  W.,  79,  87. 
Boggs,  Ml«.  Isabella  W.,  79,  ST. 
Bogaa,  Rev.  Dr.,  81. 
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ChapiD,  Rer.  WOIiam  W.,  9M. 

Cbapin,  Hn.  CathariiM  I.,  9)W. 

Cherty,  Key.  Henry,  199. 

Cherry,  Hn.  Charlotte  H.,  199. 

Cherry,  Mm.  Jane  E.,  SOO. 

Cherry,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  41t. 

Chester,  Rev.  Kdward,  87i.  "I 

Cheater,  Mrs.  Sophia,  874.    , 

Cholera  in  Ceylon,  deaths  from,  948. 

Christian  Alliance,  native  formed  at 
Bombay,  SIS. 

Christian  Congregations,  307, 853. 

Church,  admissions  to,  180,  310)  tlS, 
833,  883,  318,  319. 

Churches,  self-sustaining,  348. 

Church   membership,    increase   of, 
385 ;  cause  of  a  sudden  increase  of ' 
converts,  388;  character  of  mem- 
bera,  887 ;  whence  the  ctorert*.  38&. 

Church  Missionary  Society,  38. 

Clergy,  singular  position  of  the,  98, 
88. 

College  in  Jaffna,  proposal  ibr,  147; 
commenced,  336. 

Committee  of   TlUrteen,  the,  Vf, 
359. 

Comparison  of  Ten  Teart,  68. 

Conference   in  Ceyion,  the,  misap- 
prehended, 337. 

Conferences,    Missionary,  341-988; 
influence  of,  363. 

Confennces,  Baptist  Missionary,  988. 

Confert'oces,    General    Hissionarr, 
364.  .  )     " 

Congregations,  Christian,  359. 

Continent,  labors  on  the,  88. 
Ceylon  Mission,  chapters  OD,  199,    Cope,  Rev.  Edward,  183,  190, 109. 

146,173,337,845.  'Cope,  Hn.  Emily  R.,  183,  190, 199. 

Ceylon  Mission,  130,  i83,  137,  148, 
'179,  191,  851,  337;  a  jdeasing  re- 
~  trospect,  344;  an  interesting  view,. 

849.  .  Oajiba,  85, 89. 

Chandler,  Bar.  John  E.,  311,  359.       Danish  missionaries,  excellent  spirit 
Chandler,  Hn.  Charlotte  H.,  8tf.  of,  144. 


Bombay,  Pr.  Baelye's  En^iah  leo- 

torsa  in,  389. 
Bombay,  14-31,  47,  59, 74, 198;  why 

no  more  success,  385;  important 

facilities  there,  385. 
Bombay  Unireraity,  a  new  responsi- 

bllily,  314. 
Bowen,  Rer.  George,  109,  844,  368, 

869. 
Brahmins,  public  discussions  with, 

88;  baptism  of,  98,  388,  390;  na- 
,         tive  estimate  of,  303. 

Brahmlnic  Philosophy,'  bearing  of 

education  on,  165. 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  38. 
Brown,  Rev.  David,  8,  18. 
Urowo,  Miss  Sarah  F.,  180. 
Brownrigg,  GovemorU  Ceylon,  189. 
Broee,  Rev.  Henry  .1.,  894,  8(«,  313. 
Bruce,  Mr*.  Hephzibah  P.,  894. 
Burgess,  Rev.   Ebenezer,   99,  117, 

118,194.  - 

Burgess,  Mn.  Uary,  99,  103,  117- 

Burgess,  Hn.  Abigail,  130.         • 

Bumelly  lleT.  Thomas  S.,  188,  A59i 

i,  ,  .       Barnell.Krs.  Martha,  188.       ^ 

CaleBtt«,r. 

Capron,  Rev.  William  B.,  849,  873. 

Capron,  Hn.  Saridi  a,  373,  397. 

Caravan,  ship,  7,  9. 

Cany,  Dr.  WiUiamttT,  18, 94, 99, 36,-^ 

46. 
Cases,  interesting,  81. 
Castes,  311,  33«,  390. 
Ceylon  Conference,  3S9. 


Crane,  Rev.  Nathaniel  H.,  199. 
Crane,  Mn.  Julia  A.  J.,  199. 


Cbapais,  erection  of,  984. 


Duod,  Shaik,  death  of,  I 
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Dtu,  Rer.  Sunnd  C,  MB. 
Dmb,  Mn.  £liwbeUi  A.,  SW. 
Deputation  to  the  India  Uinions, 

841,  S4S. 
De  Kienitr,  Rev.  William,  353,  364. 
De  Kiemer,  Hra.  Emily  K.,  353. 
Dictionariu,  Tamil,  181,  231 
Dixon,  9eT.  J.  B ,  a  trantlator,  110. 
Dnyin-udaya  (Kiae  of  Knowledge), 

UN. 
Dnilea,  Rev.  Jthn  W.,  U7,  SS». 
Dullea,  Hra.  Harriet  U,  S37,  8». 
Dutch  in  Jaffna,  133. 
Dwighl,  Kev.  itobert  O.,  10>,  208, 

203,810. 
Dwight,  Mn.  Mary  &,  1»B,  808. 

East  India  Company,  when  char- 
tered, 83;  ila  early  diiipoeitioo,  88  ( 
subsequent  hostility,  33;  its  toler- 
ance and  prtitection,  46- 

Ecclesiastical  Union  formed  at  Bom- 
bay, 897. 

Eckan),  Rev.  Jamea  R.,  171, 1»T. 

Eckard,  Mrs.  Margaret  £.,  171. 

Ellora,  the  excavations  at,  M. 

Elphinstone,  Hon.  Mount  S^uut,  60, 
74. 

Embarkation,  a  missionaiy,  Itl. 

Encouraging  facts,  873. 

Encouraging  prospect,  285. 

English,  Jaffna  occapied  1>y  ih«, 
135. 

English  Friend,  generoof  aid  from, 
881. 
tf    English  language,  conMqneneei  of 
teaching  tbe^  176-    * 

Evangelical  influenc«,  amount  of, 
393. 

Evangelical  policy,  results  of  an, 
306- 

Evangelist,  labors  of,  316. 

Evangelists,  native,  against  ordain- 
ing, 848. 

Vwiof,  R«T.  Oreaville,  81. 


Fairtwnk,  Rev.  Samnel  B.,  108, 117, 
844,868. 

Fairbank,  Mrs.  Abbia  A.,  108, 180. 

Fairbank,  Mrs.  Marv  a,  808. 

Famr,  Hiss  Cyntbiii,  75,  394,  311. 

Fires,  destructive,  160,  175- 

Fletcher,  Rev.  Adam  H.,  187. 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.,  187. 

Ford,  Rev.  George,  211. 

Ford,  Mrs.  Ann  Jenn«t,  81L 

French,  Rev.  Oxro,  90,  109, 117. 

Freuch,  Mrs.  Jane  H.,  99,  109. 

Frcre,  Sir  Bartle,  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay, visit  of,  394. 

Frost,  Rev.  Edmund,  64,  69. 

Frost,  Mm.  Clarissa,  p4,  75. 

Fuller,  Rev.  Andrew,  26,  39. 

Funds,  dUBculty  in  remitting,  141. 

Garrett,  Jame^  68,  88. 
Garrett,  Mrs.  Philomela,  63. 
G<xlaveri  Valley,  tour  in  the,  866. 
Goaivi,  a  converted,  371,  318. 
Gospel  benevolence  illustrated,  174. 
Government,  enlightened  policy  of, 

887. 
Government  connection  with  idol*- 

try,  301. 
Government  patronage  of  ediicatioa, 

183,  179,  300,  308. 
Governor  of  Bombay,  visit  from,  881. 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  testimony  of| 

191, 
Grant,  Charles,  83,  31,  44,  46. 
Graves,  Rev.  Allen,  66,  58,  74,  K, 

91,  102,  110,  368. 
Graves,  Mrs.  Mary,  68,  {B,  134. 
Graves,  Miss  Orpbah,  79. 
Green,  Dr.  Samuel  F.,  187,  193,  SW. 
Green,  Mrs,  Margaret  P.,  413. 
Griffin,  Rev.  Dr.,  3. 
GOnga,  a  native  teacher,  96. 
GarOs,  Mabar,  100, 10*. 
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Bbdl,  B«r.  Qordoo,  6,  1,  19, 65,  B6, 
00;  his  death  and  eharactar,  70; 
bit  place  of  burial,  TV. 

Hall,  Un.  Hargaret,  66, 30/ 79. 

Hall,  Rev.  Alanton  C,  1(7. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Frances  A.,  ]97. 

Hanting,  B«v.  Charles,  268,  370. 

Harming,  Mra.  Julia  M.,  368,  3()S. 

Harding,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.,  410. 

Harlngton,  Hon.  John,  18. 

H^ripunl,  M,  116,  870,  906. 

Harmony,  <hip,  7,  10. 

Hartley,'  MIm  earrie,  tSS.      ' 

Haetinga,  Marquis  of,  M,  49.         / 

Hastings,  Bev.  Kurotaa  P.,  187,  S59. 

Hastings,  Hn.  Anna  C.,  187. 

Haxen,  Bar.  AUen,  109,  118,  944, 
89«.  ~--^ 

Hasen,  Mn.  Martha  B.,  109,  118, 

Hazeo,  Bev.  HArrey  C,  893. 
Haxen,  Mn.  Ida  Julia,  899. 
Heathenism,  declige  of,  404. 
Helpers,  nativn,  vafne  of,  18S. 
Herrick,  Rev.  Jame^  308,  960. 
Herrick,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  K.,  908. 
HitehccclE,  Rev.  Milan  H.,  8W. 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.,  886. 
Hofsington,  Rev.  Henry  R,,  171, 177, 

183,  100,  196,  197. 
Iloisington,  Mrs.  Nancy,  171,  190. 
Holmes,  Rev.  Dr.,  8. 
Horton,  Sir  Robert  William,  openi 

Jaffna  to  the  mission,  171. 
Howland,   Rev.   WilUam  W.,  187, 

959,  340,  343. 
Howjand,  Mrs.  Susan  R  ,  187. 
HowUnd,  Rev.  Samuel  W.,  364. 
Howland,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  364. 
Howland,  Rev.  William  S.,  884. 
Howland,  Mrs.  R.  R.,  3S«. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  George  W.,  79. 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Emma,  79. 
Hume,  Rev.  Robert  W.,  99. 109,196; 

his  chanwtw,  186,  198. 


Humo,  Mn.  Hannah  D.,  99,  U4,  lA 
Hunt,  Mr.  Phineaa  R.,  334,  986. 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Abigail  N.,  %»». 
Hnrd,  Rer.  Isaac  N.,  339,  330. 
Hurd,  lbs.  Mary  C,  339. 
Hutchings,  Bev.  Samuel,  171,  188, 
193,296. 

Idolatry,  evidence  of  decline  in,  886t 
one  of  Its  chief  supports,  387. 

Index  to  the  volume,'  435. 

India  missions,  rise  of,  4. 

India,  Southern,  delineated,  194.  ' 

Innes,  Mr.,  31. 

Interesting  facU,  370,  888. 

Isle  of  France,  experiences  at,  11-18. 

Itihkrant  preaching,  313,  818,  86% 
888-881.  , 

Jaffna,  by  what  missions  pr«ooeii> 
pied,  139;  sudden  relspse  to  idol*, 
try,  136;  described,  137. 

Jalna,  a  native  Christian  society  at, 
93i  97;  temporary  station  at,  Vt, 

Jesuit  Mission,  the,  914-310. 

Johnstone,  Sir  Alexander,  199. 

Jndson,  Bev.  Adoniram,  6,  7,  IS,  18, 

Judson,  Mrs.  Nancy,  7, 10,  18, 64. 

Kaiicr  Tar  Khan,  the  fint  convert. 

69. 
Karens,  mission  to,  how  it  aroae,  14. 
Kimball,  Miss  Abigail  N.,  79,  91. 
Kirttan,  applied  to  Christian  OM, 

393,  318. 
Knight,  Bev.  Mr.,  76. 
Kola^Qr  discontinaed  as  a  itatio% 

379.    See  WUivr. 

Large-hearted  Bishop,  a,  170. 
Lathrop,  Miss  Jane  E.,  180. 
Law  Christianised,  118. 
Lawrence,  Bev.  John  Jay,  176,  UT, 

906. 
UwTwuse,  Mn.  Vary  H.,  176, 197. 
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LtfMjr  at  Bomlwr,  78. 
L«i|Mio  MiMJonary  8oci«t}',  SM 
Liberality,  Maaonable,  M. 
LitUc,  K«r.  Charles,  211,  3W. 
Little,  Mr>.  Amelia,  81. 
Little,  Mrs.  Susan  B  ,  414. 
Lodge,  Jordan,  160. 


meeting,   t84;  chnraha  iiii  SM| 

summary,  SiW. 
Malirattaa,    theil^    population    and 

country,    47 1    their    marauding 

character,  48 ;  their  sabjugation,  tO< 
Mahratta-Horw,  the,  48. 
Malcolm,  Sir  John,  74. 


London  liisaionary  Society,  8,  30,    Malleappa,  Francis,  im. 

88.  '  Manepy,  destructive  Ore  at,  189. 

Lord,  Bar.  Katban  L.,  IM,  SSS,  SOI,    Mang  caste,  conveirion  in  the,  108; 


singular  Intolerance,  107;  salutary 
discipline,  108. 
Haps  illuatrsling  the  Mahratta  mis- 
sion, 47;  the  Ceylon  mission,  ISO; 
the  Madura  miHMon,  1B4. 


S84. 
Lord,  Mr*.  Laun  W.,  198,  801 

HcUiltan,  Bar.  Qeorga  W.,  908. 
McMiUan,  Mrs.  Bebeoea  X.,  908. 

Madras   Mission,    its    origin,   9S0;  Haps,  note  explanaloiy  of,  r. 

early  proceedings,  321 ;  summary.  Marriage,  an  influential  native,  180. 

289;  lu  relinquishment,  834;   its  Marriages,  Christian, '810. 

printing  establishment,  823,  896,  Married  missionaries,  why  employed, 

931,  234.  S3;  the  popular  opinion,  63;  that 

Madura  Collectorate  deaeribed,  194,  opinion  wrong,  54;  their  corapar- 

^•6.  ative  value,  69. 

Madura  Mission,  chapters  on  the,  Harshman,  Dr.  Joshua,  89.    . 

:    l»4,9»),S94ia88,    '              .  Marttlee,  104.   .       *        :<i*a^;,^_ 

Madura   Hiseioo,    the   preliminary  Marsbmsn's  Life  of  Carey  feftnH< 

measures,    196;    Mr.    Poor's    re-  to,  85,  88, 33,  88,  39. 

moval  to,  198;  Christian  congre-  Marquis    of    Hasthigty'    favonble 

gattons  instituted,  907;  extent  of  agency  of,  44. 

its    field,    913;    the   Conference,  Medical  Department,  193,  919,  914, 

959.  347,  S94. 

Madura  City,  197,  198.  Memorial  Volume  referred  to,  9. 
Madura  English  schoni,  S61.               '  Meip,  Rev.  Uenjamin  C,  130,  140^ 

Madura  Seminary,  960,  878.  IM;  his  delth,  340. 

Madura  Home  Missionary  Society,  Meigs,  Mr*.  Sarah  Maria,  140. 

403.  Mills,.Kev.  Samuel  J.,  S,  6. 

Madura  Widows'  Mite  Society,  403.  Hills,  Rev.  C.rma  T.,  188,  190,  19l< 

Mahabuleohwar,  visited  by  Qordon  Mills,  Mrs.  Susan  L.,  188, 198. 

Hall,  69.  Ministers   of   the   Goopel,    straag* 

Mahars,  99, 101, 105.     '  apathy  of,- 98,  88. 

Mahratta  Mission,  chapters  on,  47,  Minor,   Mr.  Kastman  S.,  171,  178, 

74,  97,  118,  844,   866,   893,   307;  .      199. 

its  plan  of  polity,  61;  method  of  Minor.  Hie.  Lncy  B.,  171. 

support,  69;  obstacles  to  be  ovei>  Minor,  Mra.  Judith  M.,  11^. 

eome,  69;   the  Conference,  344;  Hinto,  l.ord.  46. 

iMolU  U  Conference,  961 ;  Jubilee  Miaaion  Chapel  Coligngalioa,  n. 
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Mia<iion  Compoand,  Hi. 
Hinion  policy,  •  loaon  on,  }18. 
MimiunariM,  ordination  «(  the  fint, 

6 ;  tlieir  experieiicv  at  Calcutta,  7- 

10;  ecclexiastical  nlatioas  of,  390; 

a  general  liit  of,  407. 
Hisoionaries,  childtco  o(,  a  hopeful 

projipect,  354.  * 

Missionary,  a  pagaoy^SlO. 
Hixsianary    aerrice,    extraordinaiy 

leoKth  of,  201. 
MiMiobarr  Societies,  English,  when 

funned,  28,  30,  38. 
Miaiiionary    conferences,    S41-S8S; 

Baptist,  383;  general,  264. 
Miwionary  comity,  a  great  breach 

of,  3iO. 
Money,  William  T.,  14, 19,  84. 
Mooyart,  J.  N.,  130. 
Morse,  I>r.  Jedidiab,  6.    . 
Mullens,'  Rev.  Dr.,  quoted,  S44. 
Hunger,  Rev,  Sendol  a,  79,  118, 

344,388,305. 
Mugger,  Mrs*  Maria  L.,  79, 100.  . 
Mungtt-.Mrs.  Mtry  E. 
Munger,  M".  Sarah  S.  & 
Mutiny,   influence  of  tb«  Tellore, 

2M.  ;„ 

Muzzy,  Ber.  ClarendoD  F.,  IM,  303, 

Miiizy,  Mrs.  Sem^tka  a,  199,  209. 
Muzzy,  Mrs.  Mary  A.nD. 

Nana  Sahib,  mention  of,  60.   :^ 

Narayan,  98,  99. 

Native  Pastorate,   movement -for  a, 

800. 
Xatire  .pastor,  fint  in  Madura  mis- 
.    eion,°  ordination  of,  261. 
NaUve  preachers,  301,  313,  314. 
NepMui,  Sir  £van,,  14,  18,  19,  68, 

40. 
Neirell,  Bev.  Samuel,  6,  7,  11,  68, 

S3, 139,  180. 
NemU,  Un.  Harriet,  13,  64. 


Neweir,  Mrs.  Philomela,  58. 
NichoK  Rav.  John,  66,  68,  64. 
Nicliols,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  ta,  76. 
Niles,  Nathaniel,  16(1. 
Norris,  Mias  Sarah  F.,  318. 
North,  Alfred,  2U3. 
North,  Mrs.  Minervar3n3. 
Nutt,  Rev.  Samuel,  6,  6,  7,  63,  66. 
Nott,  Mrs.  Roxana  F.,  7,  63. 
Noyes,  Rev.  Joseph  T.,  188,  198, 

359. 
Noyes,  Mn.  Elizabeth  k.,  188,  198 

874. 

Oodooville,   seminar}'  at,  160,   188, 

258.^ 
Ordination  of  missionarie*^  6. 
Ordination  of  native  pastors,  tha  first 

in  Western  India,  349;  the  first  {• 

Uey Ion,  254;  the  filrst  in  the  M»- 

dura  miuion,  361. 
Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  78. 
Ottley,  Sir  Richard,  a  patron  of  tha 
.  Batticdlta  Seminaiy,  148. 

PiMmer,  Dr.  Henry  K.,  393.     « 

Palmer,  His.  Flora  D.,  893. 

Parish,  Rev.  Dr.,  8. 

Park,  Rev.  Chartes  W.,  308,  334. 

Park,  Mrs.  Ann  Maria,  31)8. 

Pastors,  native,  ordination  of  sevao, 
804. 

Pastltv,  native,  246,  948,  349,  364, 
393,  324,  363,  364. 

Paaumalai  Seminary,  209,  212,  388. 

Penfield,  Rev.  Thornton  B.,  392,401. 

Tenfield,  Mrs.  CharlatU  E.,  398. 

Permander,  Nichula<,  160. 

Perry,  Rev.  John  M.  S.,  171, 179. 

Perry,  Mrs.  Harriett  J.,  171,  179. 

Pemccution  and  gorernment  protec- 
tion, 289,  807.  » 

Persecution,  Kuman  Catholic  187. 

Philadelphia,  generous  contribution 
at,  7. 
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FindArew,  tli*ir  plundering  excur- 
•iona,  48;  their  nubjugatioo,  49. 

Piety,  on  native,  346,  247. 

Poetijr,  Tamil   fondneM   (or,  S71; 
ipecimen  of,  ilTS. 

Poona,  Dr.  Seeljre't  Englidi  lectorti 
in,a33. 

Pollock,  Hiia  Sarah,  S99. 

Poor,  Ber.  Daniel,  130, 140,  lit,  164, 
17T,  182,  187, 188,  197, 198. 

Poor,  Mrs.  Suaao,  130,  Ui. 

Poor,  Mra.  Ann  K.,  163. 

Portaguese  in  Jaffna,  133. 

Preacliera,  native,  116,  169 1  talent 
of,  280. 

Preaching  in  Tamil,  139.  , 

Preaching  toun,  78,  89,  367. 

Preaching,  iUnerant,  213,  333,  369. 

Preface,  i. 

Preparandi,  819. 

Preae,  at  Bombajr,  t«,  111,  113,-133. 

Pr^,  in  Ceylon,  143,  345,  346. 

Presa,  in  Madras,  333,  331,  234. 

Printer  banished  ftom  <^ylon,  143. 

Printing,  69,  78,  Ul,  186,  333,  336, 
389, 334,  346. 

Progress,  evidence  of,  80, 367.    v 

Protestant  place  of  worship  for  na- 
tive Christiana,  the  first  in  West- 
em  India,  63.       "i 

Prudential  Committaa,  the  lint  to 
misaionarles,  7. 

Publicationa,  genaral  atatesMnt.  of, 
417. 

Puthakotai,  311. 

Quick,  Rev.  James,  336. 
Quick,  kra.  UarU  E.,  ttt^ 

Uailwaya,  a  vast  system  of,  131-133. 

Ramkrishnapunt,  103,  US,  379;  hia 
appeal  for  self-supporting  chorcbea, 
300;  his  pastoral  labors,  319. 

Bamsty,  Rev.  William,  79, 89,  91. 

1(amaey,'Mrs.  Mary,  79,  91. 


Read,  R«T.  HolUa,  79,  87,  89, 90,  9ft 

Read,  M™,  Carolina,  79,  93. 
Religious  toleration,  important  itap 

in,  383. 
Rendall,  Rev.  John,  308,  259,  399. 
Rendall,  Mrs.  Jane  B.,  208,  374,  894. 
Rendall,  Miss  Mary  H ,  893,  39S. 
Revivals  of  religion  in  Ceylon,  U3- 

1B8;  in  the  Madurd  Mlsaioa,  876- 

883.  ^ 

Revival  of  religion  at  Ahi<lSdnag{|ar, 

and  Bombay,  316,  317. 
Revivals  of  religion  in  the  Madura 

Mission,  313. 
Ric^Rev.  Luther,  5,  7,  18. 
Richards,  RefiJamea,  S,  130rl6L' 
Richards,  Mrs.'Sarah,  130, 164.  , 
Roman  Catholics  in  Bombay,  77. 

Samuel,  Old,  376^ 
SampsAn,  Wyiiam  C,  79,  88f  91. 
Sampson,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  76,  88,  91.  , 
Sanders,  Rfv.  MarshaU  D.,  193,88at 

348,865. 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Oeorgiana,  193,  348. 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Catharine  Z.,  413. 
SaniUuium,  HMura,  195. 
Satara,  station  at,  116. 
Scene,  an  affecting,  178. 
Schools  aa  converting  usUtutioiia, 
.    163. 
Schools  In  the  Mahratta  mission,  56, « 

58,  61,  66,  74, 77, 79, 106,  111,  U4U 

117,  123,  246,  369. 
Schools  in  Ceylon,  138, 146, 149,  IW, 

168,  164,  lea,  176,  177,  178,  185, 

364,838-335. 
Schools  in  the  Madura  Miaaion,  199, 

SCO,  209,  213,  364,  360,  893. 
Schools  in  the  Madras  Mis«on,  339. 
Schools  in  uie  Arcot  Mission,  M^ 

339. 
Scott,  Dr.  Thomas,  mention  of,  SS. 
Scriptures, '  translation   of,  66,  7t| 

publication  of,  100,  110,  S28. 
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BmUmt,  Dr.  John,  140,  183,  911, 

aw,  SSI,  tM,  9>7, 1A»,  930. 
Bcudder,  Mn.  Harriet,  140, 911,  994, 

998. 
Scuddar,  Rav.  Williun  W.,  187, 936. 
Seadder,  Hn.  C»tharine  E.,  187, 189. 
Scudder,  Un.  Elizabeth  O.,  933. 
Scndder,  Rer.  fleniy  Martin,  995, 

998,  938. 
ScQdder,  Hn.  Fanny  L..  925. 
Scndder,  Rev.  Joseph,  930,  938. 
Scndder,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  936. 
Seodder,  Rev.  Ecekiel,  238. 
Scnddec,  Mrs.  Sarah'  R.,  936. 
Scndder,  Rer.  Jared,  936. 
Scndder,  Mrs.  Julia  C,  236. 
Scudder,  Miss  Louisa,  936. 
Scudder,  Rev.   David  C,  874]  his 

(udden  death,  383. 
Scudder,  Mrs.  Harriet  !<.,  S74. 

Seelye,  Dr.  J.  H.,his  vi^t  and  labors 
in  Indian  891. 

Seminary  in  Kadura  mission,  909 

Scrampore,  a  missionsry  refuge,  39. 

Sheldon.  Dr.  Charles  S.,  911,  969. 

Sheldon,  Hra.  Henrietta  H.,  911. 

Sision,  Hiss  Elizabeth,  399. 

Slavery  in  Jaffna,  163. 

Smead,  Daniel,  160. 

.Smith,  Rev.  John  a,  189,  259,  356. 

Smith,  Hra.  Eunice  T,.,  189. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Hary,  182,  902,  355 

Smith,  Rev.  Thomas  S.,  354.  • 

Smith,  Hrs.  Emily  ifr,  354. 

Smith,  Miss  Rosella  A.,  899. 

Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, 1»9. 

SolapQr  as  a  station,  990,  307;  the 
chnrcb  self-supporting,  319. 

Bong,  native  service  of,  improvement 
in,  89. 

Spaulding,  Rav.  Levi,  llo,  183, 187, 
1B6,  959,  869. 

Spring,  Dr.  Samnel,  6. 

Steele,  Dr.  John,  199,  900.' 


8teet^  Hn.  Haiy.  199,  909. 
Stone,  Rev.  Cyras,  75.  » 

Stone,  Hrs.  Atossa,  75,  GO. 
Subjects  discussed  in  the  Ceyhni  Oo»- 

ference,  952. 
Sympathy,  iUB)itration.of  natira,  196. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Horace  S.,  903,  919, 
259,  400;  death  and  character  of, 
894.  ^ 

Taylor,  Hrs.  Hartha  S.,  903,  374 

Taylor,  Hiss  Hartha  S-,  892. 

Teignmouth,  Lord,  mention  of,  39. 

Theological  class  at  Ahmcdnnggor, 
989. 

Thomas,  Dr.  Jo^^    . 

Thomason,  Rev.  Thomas,  7, 19. 

Tissera,  Gabriel,  154. 

Todd,  Rev.  William,  171,  176,  H«, 
900. 

Todd,  Hrs.'  Lucy,  171,  197. 

Todd,  Hra.  Clarissa,  19fl. 

Toleration  secured  for  India,  49^  'in- 
creased, 109. 

Townsend,  Miss  HsrrieU  E.,  349, 
351. 

Tamer,  Bishop,  his  catholic  spirit, 
170.      , 

Tracy,  Rev.  William,  199,  896. 

Tracy,  Hra.  Emily  F.,  199. 

Tranquebar  Mission,  904,  906. 

Translations  of  Scripture,  291,  996. 

Twistleton,  Rev.  Hr.,  198, 

Cdney,  Hon.  George,  19,  80. 

Vellore,  labora  at,  923.     ' 

Village  churches,  necessity  of,  116; , 
development  of,  245. 

Tillage  stations,  difficulty  in  form- 
ing, 8*8. 

Tillage  schools,  980. 

Villagera,  Christian  receptioD  bf, 
267. 

Tiahnft,  104. 
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V)iiUti>  MMont,  oeeasioiul  ncoa*- 
■i^lbr.Ml-     . 

Vade,  UentaMnt,  IT. 
War  with  England,  effect  of,  7. 
Ward,  Dr.  WHIiam,  88. . 
Warf,  Dr.  Kathan,  171,  903. 
Ward,  Hn.  Haooab  W.,  171,  903. 
Ward,  Rar.  F.  D.  W.,  199,  996. 
Ward,  Mrsi  Jane  Shaw,  199.     . 
Waring,  Major  Scott,  38. 
Warren,  Bev.  Edward,  130,139,  U.X 
Waahbum,    Bev,    Georg*   T.,  374, 

398. 
Wanhbum,  Mrs.  Eliu  E.,  374. 
Webb,  Rev.  Edward,  908,  969. 
Webb,   Mn.  Nanc/   Allyn    Foote, 

908. 
Webster,  Elijah  A.,  79,  90. 
Webster,  Hre.  Marietta,  79,  90. 
Welles,  Rev.  Spencer  R.,  308. 
Welles,  Mr».  Maty,  308. 
Wellesley,  Marquis  of,  34,  30. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  48. 
Whita,  Rev.  Charles,  873. 
White,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria,  878. 
Whittelscjr,  Rev.  Samuel    0.,  189, 

183,  186, 187. 
\Vhittel«ey,  Mrs.  Anna  C,  189. 
Widows,  martHage  of,  319.  . 
Wilberfoice,  WiUiam,  %{,  41,  48. 


Wilder,  Rar.  Royal  O.,  109,  lis,  IIT 

lis,  191,  9M,  968,  973. 
Wilder,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.,  109. 
Wildemea*,  perils  la  the,  993. 
Wilson,  Rev.  Dr.,  86.     ^ 
Winslow,  Rev.  Miroa,  140,  1S4, 178. 

990, 999,  228,  930,  931,  939. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  Harriet  L.,  140,  179. 
Winslow,  Mn.  Catharine  W.,  991. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  Anne  S.,  935. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  908. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  Ellen  A.,  931,  934. 
Winsor,  Rev.  Richard,  808.       ^  - 
Winsor,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  808.       \ 
Women,    native,    their   prospective 

influence,  396;  field  for  them,  400. 
Wood,  Rev.  WUIiara,  lite,  lis,  194, 

944. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Lacy  Maria,  109,  116, 

190. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Elica  Maria,  979. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Eliza  W.,  410. 
Woodward,  Rev.  Heniy,  76, 140, 173. 
Woodward,  Mn.  Lydia,  140,  164, 

174.  4 

Worcester,  Dr.  Samuel,  4, 6.  'i 

Wyman,  Rev.  Robert,  189,  186. 
Wyman,  Mrs.  Martha  E.,  189,  186. 

Testtba,  118,  976,  977,  978. 
YorV,  Mr.  WUlUm,  374. 
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